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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONGRESS OF FRENCH ANTI- 
QUARIES AT CHERBOURG. 


Tus Congress will commence on the 
2nd of September, under the presidency 
of M. de Caumont, and promises to be 
one of unusual interest. The peninsula 
of Cotentin is full of antiquities, and 
these will be well explored by the lead- 
ing antiquaries of France. Excursions 
will be made to Tourlaville, where there 
is a medieval castle, and also Druidical 
stones, and to Biville, with its celebrated 
reliques. A small volume for the use of 
the members and visitors has been issued 
by M. de Caumont. 


ST. MARY’S IN THE CASTLE, 
DOVER. 


Mr. Ursay,—I have mentioned in my 
“South Coast of England,” pp. 67, 290, 
the facts that the peal of five bells for- 
merly in this interesting church were re- 


moved by Sir George Rooke, with the per- 
mission of Prince George of Denmark, 
to St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, and 
that the chalice and paten were merely 
made a loan to the parish of St. James’s, 
Wardendown, until the restoration of St. 
Mary’s in the Castle (p. 74). I think that 
as St. Mary’s is. now, happily, in course of 
restoration, and St. James’s is being re- 
built on another site in East Brook-street, 
it may be of importance to verify those 
statements, and give my authorities, and 
I therefore beg permission to do so in 
your pages. 

Darell, in the reign of Elizabeth, de- 
scribes the pharos as “turris que mu- 
nitioni potius esse, quam campanarum 
usui inservire possit, cum in eo erigendo 
Romanum in arcibus edificandi consuetu- 
dinem Lucius sit imitatus.” 

“Five of these bells [at St. Thomas’s, 
Portsmouth] were given by Prince George 
of Denmark, who, at the request of Sir 
George Rook, had them removed from an 
old pharos within the fortifications of 


Dover Castle,” [c. 1703].—Allen’s Ports. 
mouth, London, 1817, p. 133. See also 
Horn’s Dover, 1817, p. 32. 

“This building [the pharos] was made 
use of as a steeple, and had a pleasing ring 
of bells, which Sir George Rooke procured 
to be carried away to Portsmouth.”—De 
Foe’s Travels, 8th Edition, i. p. 149. 

In 1711, “the humble petition of the 
minister and churchwardens of St. James, 
Dover, set forth that the inhabitants and 
officers of the Castle resorted to their 
parish church since the disuse of the 
chapel in Dover Castle, and prayed that 
the use of a gilt chalice and paten, for- 
merly belonging to that chapel, might be 
given to them until divine service shall be 
celebrated in the chapel of the castle.” 

“The Earl of Dorset’s order to Mr. 
Lamb upon the petition of the minister 
and churchwardens of St. James, Dover, 
dated Sept. 5, 1711, runs thus :—‘ Deliver 
the chalice and paten, etc., and take a re- 
ceipt for it in your book, to be returned 
when required, and see the same be en- 
tered in the parish book.’ The following 
receipt was given to Mr. Lamb :—‘ Re- 
ceived this 7th day of September, 1711, 
of Mr. Lamb, a gilt chalice and paten 
within mentioned for the use of the pa- 
rishioners of St. James, Dover, which was 
promised for ourselves and successors, to 
deliver unto the Lord Warden or his suc- 
cessors, when thereunto lawfully required.” 
—Batcheller’s Dover, 1845, p. 71. 

Iam, &c., 
MacKenzie Watcort, M.A. 


ROMAN WELL AT YORK. 
Mr. Ursay,—On August the 2nd was 
discovered in Goodramgate, near to Monk 
Bar, York, on the right hand side of the 
street, in digging the foundation of a 
house, a Roman well of very good masonry. 
There were found near it several human 


bones.—I am, &c., 
W. H. Cuarxe. 


ERRATUM. 
p- 218, col. 1, 1. 40, for “Sir Wm. 
Home,” read “ Sir Wm. Horne.” 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS—SUPPLEMENTARY®. 


Ovr readers will doubtless remember that during the whole of the year 
1858 and a portion of 1859, a part of our space was regularly devoted to 
the topic which stands at the head of this article. For reasons on which 
we need not here enter, the mode of production was changed when the 
fourteenth century had been completed, but the author has continued his 
labours, and in a Supplement has brought down his work to the close 
of the seventeenth century, a period beyond which the term Ancient 
Weapons and Armour would appear quite inapplicable, but which affords 
many links connecting even the volunteer rifleman of the present day with 
his predecessors, the “ citizens of London practised in arms,” of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, 

After the ample specimen that we have given, it must be quite unneces- 
sary for us to enter into any particulars of the scope and purpose of Mr. 
Hewitt’s work. We need only say that the Supplementary volume, with 
which alone we are now concerned, is quite equal to the former ones in 
evidence of laborious research and in completeness and beauty of illustration. 
It treats of the weapons and armour of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, and for each period it has many matters to interest the 
general reader as well as the antiquary. Even in the fifteenth century we 
find something like modern fire-arms in use, a much earlier date than that 
usually assigned, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth we have many close 
approximations to the rifled guns and revolvers, the dragoons and volunteer 
corps of the present day. Now that public attention is at length directed 
to the question of national defence, such early notices as these cannot fail 
to be interesting. In cases like this, an appeal should be made to the eye 





* “Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe: from the Iron Period of the Northern 
Nations to the end of the Seventeenth Century: with Illustrations from Cotemporary 
Monuments. By John Hewitt, Member of the Archwological Institute of Great 
Britain. Supplement, comprising the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries.” (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.) 
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as well as to the understanding, and therefore we borrow illustrations of al 
these matters from our author, as well as descriptive matter in a condensed 
form; our task is only to supply such a running comment as appears 
necessary to link our extracts together. 

I, Earty Hanp-cuns. 


In his second volume Mr. Hewitt has shewn how “ villanous saltpetre” 
had begun to make inroads on the established art of war. At first it was 
only employed for “‘ great ordnance,” but from a document that he prints 
in that volume there appears good reason for believing that hand-guns were 
in use in England at least as early as 1375. We have abundant evidence 
of their employment in the fifteenth century, and an example which he 
engraves, though apparently cumbrous, bears a considerable resemblance 
to a favourite weapon of the present day. The passages we are about to 
quote are of the date of about 1470, and they are taken from the letter- 
press to Plate 88 : — 

“The first hand-gunner here figured is from Burney MS., No. 169, fol. 127. The 
manuscript is ‘ Des fais du grant Alexandre, translate du latin en francois par venerable 
personne Vasque de Luce, ne portugalois, en lan de grace mil quatrecent soixante huit,’ 
&c. The Latin is that of Quintus Curtius. The transcript appears to have been made 
about 1470-74. The volume contains many miniatures interesting to the student of 
military antiquities. Knights mounted and on foot, archers, Greek-fire, cannon, hand- 
gunners, combats and jousts are among the subjects represented. The figure here given 
furnishes an early example of the hand-gun, and from the colouring of the miniature 
we learn that the material of the arm was iron. The hand-gun of this time differed 
in nothing but its size from the small cannon of the day: it consisted of a metal tube 
fixed in a straight stock of wood; the vent was at the top of the barrel; there was no 
lock of any kind. The barrel was of iron or brass, and these barrels were occasionally 
furnished with moveable chambers. The example found in the old castle of Tannen- 
berg (noticed at p. 299») is of brass 

“Tt is not till the second half of the fifteenth century that any pictorial example of 
the hand-gun is found. The miniature before us is one of the earliest. The arm again 
appears in the second illustration, from Roy. MS., 18, E, v., fol. 34°°., written in 1473 ; 
in the woodcuts of Valturius, De re militari, cap. x., printed in 1472; and in De Vigne’s 
Vade-mecum, vol. ii., Appendix. All these very closely resemble each other, both in 
the simplicity of their form and the mode of discharge. It is not unprofitable to com- 
pare this primitive arm with its modern successor, the telescope rifle, sighted to kill at 
900 yards. In the example from Roy. MS., 18, E, v., the barrel appears from its 
colouring to be of brass.” 


Soon after the date of these illustrations an adaptation of the hand-gun 
appears, which gives us the rude beginning of a corps of dragoons. In 
Plate 104, Mr. Hewitt represents the mounted harquebusier, whose em- 
ployment in Italy in the time of Ferdinand II. of Naples is noted by 
Paolo Giovio :— 





> “In the excavations of the Castle of Tannenberg, dismantled in 1399, there was 
found a hand-gun of brass, with part of the wooden stock remaining, and the iron 
rammer belonging to it. The whole of these curious relics are engraved in Dr. Hef- 
ner’s volume, Die Burg Tannenberg und ihre Ausgrabungen.” 
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“The fashion soon spread: in 1510, the Swiss acting in Italy had five hundred horse- 
men, of which half carried fire-arms. (See Guicciardini, lib.ix.) It was not, however, 
till the second half of the sixteenth century that hand fire-arms made any serious pro- 
gress as an armament for the field of battle. 


Mounted Arquebusier (c. 1495) 


“ The miniature is from a manuscript in the Bibliotheque de Bourgogne (at Brussels), 
engraved in De Vigne’s Vade-mecum du peintre, vol. ii., Appendix, Armes a feu. On 
comparing the weapon with that figured on our plate 88, and with the earlier example 
in Hefner’s Tannenberg volume, it will be seen that the form is in all nearly identical, 
This differs chiefly in being provided with a ring for suspension. The Rest also has a 
ring, and it is clear that when the fire has been given, the ‘gonne’ would be let fall 
with its muzzle downwards at the side or back of the soldier, while the rest would at 
the same time fall upon the horse’s shoulder in front of the saddle. In his hand the 
horseman holds the lighted match-cord for exploding his piece. The gonne, it will be 
observed, is still without lock.” 


The cumbrous hand-gun just represented was in great measure super- 
seded, as far as horsemen were concerned, by the wheel-lock pistol, an in- 
vention of the Nurembergers, which became the characteristic weapon of 
the German Reiters, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. It 








was sometimes double-barreled; No. }3 of the Tower collection is a good 
example, the barrels being placed vertically. Towards the close of the 
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century the flint lock (Schnapphahn) begins to appear. The earliest notice 
of this invention observed by Mr. Hewitt is that printed in the first volume 
of the “ Norfolk Archeology” (p. 16), the record of a payment by the 
Chamberlain of Norwich in 1588 “to Henry Radoe, smyth, for making one 
of the old pistolls with a snapphance and a new stock for it.”” The weapon 
is here shewn (p. 226) in its early form, from an example in the Tower. 
It is of German manufacture and has the Nuremberg stamp on the barrel. 
It will be observed that the steel does not cover the pan, but with its 
furrowed face stands ready to throw down its shower of sparks into the 
open pan, when struck by the flint. 


II. Disusz or THE PIKE: REVOLVERS AND BREECH-LOADING ARMs. 


The arquebus, throughout the sixteenth century, continued to gain 
ground on all other weapons, and came gradually almost to supersede the 
pike, to the extreme displeasure of “‘ ancient captains,” one of whom, Sir 
William Waad, the well-known Lieutenant of the Tower, manfully stands 
up for the pike, yet shews a due appreciation of what may be done by 
“the shot,” if properly handled :— 

“Now, to say somewhat by the way touching your armed Pikers; the only body, 
strength, and bulwark in the field; it is not a little to be lamented to see them so 
generally decayed in this land, giving ourselves so much to that French order of shot, 
whereby we have so wonderfully weakened ourselves, as it is high time to look to the 
restoring of them again. And yet, touching the use of shot, as it is a singular weapon, 
being put into the hands of the skilful and exercised soldier (being the pillars and 
upholders of the pikes, and without which there is no perfect body), so no doubt, on 
the contrary part, committed to a coward, or an unskilful man’s handling, it is the 
previest thief in the field; for he robbeth pay, consumeth victuals, and slayeth his own 
fellows in discharging behind their backs. And one thing even is as ill as this, he con- 
tinually wasteth powder, the most precious jewel of a prince. Whereof I would wish 
captains not only to reject such as are altogether unapt, but also greatly to commend 
of them that discharge but few shot, and bestow them well; for it is more worthy of 
praise to discharge fair and leisurely, than fast and unadvisedly, the one taking ad- 
vantage by wariness and foresight, whereas the other loseth all with rashness and 
hast*.” 

The pike was, however, gradually abandoned, though attempts were 
made to place it on an equality with the rival weapon, sometimes by pro- 
posing to add a bow to the pikeman’s equipment, for ‘ questionless,” 
observes Ward, in his “ Animadversions of Warre” (1639), “in the time 
of stormie wet weather, these Bowes would doe great service, when the 
Musquet cannot be discharged for wet.” 

Another combination with the pike recommended at this time was the 
“revolver.” This is very clearly described by Ward; it is to be a pike 
with three petronel barrels and one lock, ‘‘ the touch-holes of these Barrels 





© “ Written in 1596. It is contained in a tract among the Birch MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 4,122: ‘Concerning the Defence of the kingdom against invasions.’ 
Printed in Archeologia, vol. xiii. p. 169.” 
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to turne to the locke one after another.” Indeed, we learn from Mr. 
Hewitt’s “ Catalogue of the Tower Armories“,” that not only revolvers, but 
breech-loading arms, are in existence of the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and in one piece particularly, popularly known as Henry VIIL.’s 
fowling piece, ‘‘the moveable chamber which carries the cartridge has ex- 
actly the form of that in vogue at the present day.” Rifling the barrels 
does not appear to have a claim to so much antiquity. Our author can 
carry it no higher than the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
The earliest patent in the Patent Office of London is dated 24 June, 1635. 
The gunsmith undertakes “to rifle, cutt out, and screwe barrels, as wide 
or as close, or as deepe or as shallowe, as shalbe required, and with 
great ease.” 


III. THe VoLuUNTFERS OF THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 


We have seen that some of our most valued weapons at the present day 
existed, at least in a rude form, in the time of the Tudors, if not before— 
not a bad illustration of the adage that there is nothing so new as what has 
been forgotten. We see also from our author that in the days of Elizabeth 
there existed in London (and no doubt elsewhere) considerable bodies of 
“citizens practised in arms,” the worthy precursors of the Rifle Corps of 
the present day, and he gives us pictures of them which we imagine cannot 
fail to interest our readers. We therefore transfer them to our pages, with 
some little explanatory matter. 

Stowe’s Chronicle furnishes a full account of the pompous funeral ac- 
corded in St. Paul’s to Sir Philip Sydney, in February, 1587, in which the 
volunteers of London make a conspicuous figure. He says, “ Citizens of 
London practised in arms, 300, marched three and three in the foreward, 
the captain, lieutenant and three targets, musqueteers four ranks, drums 
and fife, small shot twenty ranks, pikes twenty ranks, halberds four ranks, 
chief officers of the field, drums, fife and ensign. In the rearward, hal- 
berdiers three ranks, pikes fifteen ranks, drums and fife, small shot fifteen 
ranks, musqueteers fifteen ranks, &c. And when his corpse was thus con- 
veyed into Paul’s church, where he was honourably interred, they honoured 
him with a double volley of shot, and so departed.” 

A Roll of this grand ceremony was prepared by Thomas Lant, and copies 
of it are preserved in the Heralds’ College, and also in the British Museum. 
It gives representations of the chief figures in the procession, and Mr, Hewitt 
has engraved four of them, which we borrow. Two of these, the pikeman 
and the targeteer, are now quite out of date, and their equipment therefore 
calls for but little remark. The pikeman wears a curat, that is, an armour 
comprising only back and breastplates, the latter piece being of the peas- 
cod form common at the period. The targeteer is unprovided with body 





4 Gent. MaG., May, 1860, p. 501. 
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armour, but he carries a handsome target, specimens of which may be seen 
in the Tower Armory. Rich targets appear to have been occasionally 
used in action, though probably, for the most part, employed of ceremo- 
nial occasions. At the siege of Ostend in 1601, the troops of Sir Francis 
Vere, after a contest with the Spaniards, “ brought in gold chains, Spanish 
pistols, buff jerkins, Spanish cassocks, blades, swords, and targets; among 
the rest, one wherein was enamelled in gold the Seven Worthies, worth 
seven or eight hundred gilders*.” 

The other two figures, the “small shot” and musqueteer, may be ad- 


vantageously noticed more at length. Mr. Hewitt, in describing Plates 132 
and 133, says,— 


“The ‘ arquebusery’ of the second half of the sixteenth century differed but little 
from that of the earlier period. There were still two kinds of hand-guns used for 
military purposes ; but the smaller was now commonly called the Caliver or arquebuse 
de calibre, because the bore of the arm, hitherto under no general regulation, but left 
to the caprice of each captain of a band‘, was of a determinate size, so that the com- 
mon stock of bullets might fit every piece in a regiment. . . . . It would appear 
from Brantome that it was the Spaniards who originated this great improvement in 
the hand fire-arm. 

“In the Tower collection are two harquebuses of this period (about 1595), the one 
a caliver, the other a musquet, which shew us exactly what these arms were. They 
were procured from Penshurst Place, Kent, where they formed part of a considerable 
number of similar fashion, some of which are engraved with the date, 1595. The 
length of the caliver is 4 ft. 10in., that of the musquet 5ft.54in. Both are figured 
in the Archeological Journal, vol. x. p. 67. Their numbers in the Tower Catalogue 
are jj and 43. The caliver appears to have had a further recommendation, that it could 
be discharged much more rapidly than the musquet. Sir Roger Williams, in his enco- 
mium of the latter arm, does not deny the quicker fire of the former. ‘The calivers 
may say they will discharge two shot for one, but cannot denie that one musket shot 
doth more hurt than two calivers’ shot ¢.’ 

“The figure from the Sydney roll (132) is named a ‘ Hargibuzire,’ and he carries 
the smaller harquebus, or caliver. It will be observed that, while the ‘ Muskater’ in 
the same procession wears the Collar of Bandiliers, the harquebusier carries the Flask 
only. 

“The much-curved stock seen in our example, No. 132, appears to have been ‘the 
French fashion,’ while the straight stock was the Spanish mode. Sir Roger Williams 
(speaking of musquets) says :—‘ For the recoyling, there is no hurt, if they be streight 
stocked, after the Spanish manner: were they stocked crooked, after the French man- 
ner, to be discharged on the breast, fewe or none could abide their recoyling; but 
being discharged from the shoulder, after the Spanish manner, there is neither danger 
nor hurte.’ Brantome mentions with more approval the curved stocks, and even an- 
nounces himself the inventor of them. ‘Davantage, sans un honneste Gentil-homme, 


* “ Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, p. 174. 

f “ At sea, the disorder appears to have been still greater, for Sir Richard Hawkins, 
in his ‘ Voyage to the South Sea,’ in 1593, writes :—‘ In the warres of Fraunce, in the 
time of Queen Mary, and in other warres, as I have heard of many auncient captaines, 
the companie had but the fourth part (of prizes), and every man bound fo bring with 
him the armes with which hee would fight.’ (p. 164, ed. 1847.) 

& “ Brief Discourse of War, 1590. 

Gent. Maa. Vox. CCIX. pd2 
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que je ne nommeray point, de peur de me glorifier, qui trouva la fagon & coucher contre 
Yestomac, et non contre l’espaule, comme estoit la coustume alors,’ &e. (Hloge de 
Strozzi, vol. vii. p. 429.) 

“The musquet of this time is very distinctly represented in the Sydney figure, 
No. 133, with its serpentine overhanging the priming-pan, and its great trigger, to be 
pressed by the whole hand. In some instances, the barrel has a sight in the form of a 
short tube. Our ‘Muskater,’ it will be seen, has two flasks besides his bandiliers. The 
‘ great muskett flask’ is to keep the reserve store of loading powder, the smaller one in 
front is for the priming powder. Of the former, there are several in the Tower collec- 
tion. The latter are very rare: there is one in the Lichfield Museum. ..... The 
match-cord, in both our prints, is carried at the girdle. Occasionally it was fastened 
round the arm, as in the figure on fol. 74 of the Helvetia Descriptio (Add. MS., SRE); 3 
and it was sometimes wound round the hat.” 


IV. Tue Bayonet. 


The pike, as we have seen, fell into disfavour in the sixteenth century, 
and in the seventeenth it was entirely superseded by the bayonet :— 


“Of the bayonet itself, the varieties have become very numerous, but our captains 
are by no means yet agreed as to the best form to be given to this instrument. Re- 
cently, in the plains of Lombardy, that ancient battle-field of Europe, where every step 
of the traveller is upon the grave of a soldier, a new character has been conferred on 
the bayonet-fight, and warm advocates have arisen for the cut-and-thrust weapon as 
opposed to the old thrusting arm. Zealous friends, however, still raise their voices in 
favour of the more ancient implement; and that this contention may long be limited 
to the ‘voices’ and to the pens of the disputants, is the hearty prayer of the writer, as 
it will be that of every reader through the whole length and breadth of Merriz 
ENGLAND.” 


Cordially agreeing in this sentiment, we beg to commend Mr. Hewitt’s 
admirable work to the notice of all who, desiring peace, are convinced that 
the best way to secure its blessings is never to be found unprepared for 
war. One sword drawn keeps two in their scabbards. 





Early form of the Bayonet (c. 1680). 





HINGESTON’S ROYAL AND HISTORICAL LETTERS». 


WE owe a debt of gratitude to the Master of the Rolls for the contribu- 
tions which he has made, and is making, to the cause of historical litera- 
ture. Each succeeding work which is issued under his auspices (and the 
series now forms a goodly array of handsome octavos) is a new proof of 
how deeply he has the subject at heart. Where there is so much to praise 
it is irksome to blame. It is with corresponding regret, therefore, that we 
find ourselves compelled to notice defects in the execution of the design ; 
defects, consequently, for which the Editor alone is responsible. In the 
work under consideration these defects are so numerous and so startling 
that they demand a special consideration. 

It will be readily conceded that such a work as that here promised by 
Mr. Hingeston ought to be an important contribution to the sources of our 
history, provided that the documents of which it is composed be selected 
with due discrimination, printed with due accuracy, and translated (where 
translations are required) with the due amount of scholarship. But we 
affirm that these Letters are not judiciously selected, that they are carelessly 
edited, and that in his translations of them the Editor betrays an | angers 
donable amount of ignorance. 

We proceed to establish these three positions. 

I. Mr. Hingeston tells us (Preface, p. xii.) that “‘the present collection 
will consist of all letters of general or particular interest which the Editor 
has been able to discover, and which have not been already published by 
Rymer, Sir Henry Ellis, or Sir Harris Nicolas.” Accepting this theory, we 
dispute its application. Many of the documents contained in this volume 
are not letters, and do not claim to be such; they are official writs, man- 
dates, or commissions, drawn up in the usual technical form of such instru- 
ments. They have nothing in common with letters, and ought never to 
have been mistaken for such. Such, for example, is the appointment of 
Peter de Courtenay to be governor of Calais, (p. 7,) and very many 
others of the same character. They might be admitted into the dull pages 
of dull Rymer ; but in such a collection as the present professes to be, they 
are singularly out of place. And of the letters themselves, a large propor- 





* “Royal and Historical Letters during the reign of Henry the Fourth, King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland; edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, Incumbent of Hampton Gay, and Domestic Chaplain 
to Viscountess Falmouth, Baroness Le Despencer. Published by the authority of the 
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tion establishes no new fact, and is of no “ general or particular interest.” 
In this point, the perception of what is worthless and what is precious, Mr. 
Hingeston has shewn great want of discrimination. Provided the letter 
be unprinted, and fall within the chronological period which this volume 
professes to illustrate, its intrinsic value appears to be of secondary con- 
sideration. 

Now assuming that this theory is carried out by Mr. Hingeston accord- 
ing to his own interpretation of it, let us see what will be the result. The 
Editor undertakes to compile “A Collection of Royal and Historical 
Letters during the reigns of Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI.,” a 
period of sixty years. The present volume, the first of the series, includes 
six years. It appears, then, that Mr. Hingeston calculates upon supplying 
us with ten volumes, each of 550 or 600 pages. We tremble at the pros- 
pect ; we make a rough calculation of the probable outlay ; and we invoke 
the Master of the Rolls to save the public purse from such an outlay, and 
historical literature from such a calamity. 

II. We next enquire into the accuracy with which Mr. Hingeston has 
printed the documents of which his volume is composed. In proof that he 
has been careless in this respect, we cite the following instances from among 
very many others that might be adduced. 

At p. 21 Mr. Hingeston prints a document which, as he reads the MS., 
speaks of “ Le duc Aubers de Baywne ;” and he perpetuates and magnifies 
the blunder by translating it “‘ the Duke Albert of Bayonne.” The true 
reading is Bayviere, that is, Bavaria”. 

In an account of a skirmish with the French, who had landed upon the 
English coast, (p. 273,) occurs this passage,—‘ Le dit Antony Johan fuist 
a le prendre a le jwrons de Blakepolle.” Mr. Hingeston translates it, “‘ the 
said Anthony John was at his taking before the jurors of Blackpool.” 
Who were these jurors? The correct reading is doubtless Ja juwrnee, which 
Cotgrave renders, ‘‘a day of battle, or the battle itself.” On the previous 
page mention is made of “le sconfiture de Blackpolle.” 

P, 218, In a passage mentioning the misdeeds of a certain disobedient 
lord, occurs this clause, “a quoy il ne voulut ovegues obeier.” We should 
here read oneques, an adverb of time—‘ never.’ 

Upon the same page occurs a passage yet more extraordinary. It speaks 
of certain piracies committed by the men of Harfleur, which the writer cal- 
culates to have amounted to £100,000, “ par dessus les rautions des mar- 
chans et maroiners par eulx amesnes au dit lieu de Harfleu.” This passage 
is misread and mistranslated with singular perversity by Mr. Hingeston, 
* over and above the allowances of the merchants and mariners brought by 
them to the said place from Harfleur.” Ordinary penetration would have 
discovered that the meaning of the clause is, that the loss was calculated 
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exclusive of the ransoms of the merchants and mariners conveyed by the 
men of Harfleur to Harfleur,—not from it, 

P, 221, Complaint is made that the Count de St. Pol “has caused to 
give chace to, sink and upset divers vessels, and caused the crews fo fly.” 
The original, as given by Mr, Hingeston, has “et les gens fait voter,” 
Read noier, ‘to drown.’ 

Upon the same page it is said of the same individual, that “with a great 
number of vessels, and force of armed men, he sails against the realm of 
England ;’—*‘a grant nombre de vesselx, et poair de gens d’armes ennaie 
le roialme d’Engleterre.” Read envaie, ‘invades,’ 

P. 224. Certain arrangements are recommended, “ the which,” says the 
writer, as interpreted by Mr. Hingeston, “I desire that they may greatly 
avail to the common good of the two realms,” “ Lesqueilles je apide que,” 
&c. is the text, This is a blunder: the word which is thus misread and 
mistranslated is cuide—‘ I believe that they will greatly avail.’ The verb 
cuider is a stumblingblock to Mr. Hingeston throughout the whole of his 
volume. In the very last letter which he has printed (p. 447) this unlucky 
verb occurs again; “ Et aucuns evident et doubtent’’ that the Count of 
Foix would play the traitor, —cuident, evidently; bat the Editor bungles 
and guesses as usual, and thus renders the clause: “and some persons there 
are who perceive and fear,” &c. 

III. The last charge that we have to advance against the volume is 
that the translations of the French documents are carelessly executed, and 
betray an amount of ignorance and inattention which is almost unpre- 
cedented. Here, however, we must economize our space, as several in- 
stances have already occurred. We will mention a few, giving only the 
text and translation as they stand in the volume, and adding the corrected 
rendering. 

P. 4. ‘‘Seneschal d’ Angleterre,” “constable of England,” Read ‘steward 
of England.’ The same mistake occurs at pp. 6, 8, 11, &c. 

P. 19. “Comme ge vouldraie pour moy,” “As I could wish for you.” 
Read, ‘ As I could wish for myself.’ 

P. 59. “Et combien,” “and how.’ Read, ‘and although.’ ‘This mis- 
translation perverts the drift of the letter; and the confusion is still further 
increased by the division of one sentence into two at p. 60. Oombien is 
again misunderstood at p. 72. 

P. 65. “ Marsdy,” “Thursday.” Read Tuesday. 

P. 141. “ Vendresdy,” “ Wednesday.” Read Friday. 

P. 146. ‘* Devant que nous avoions resceux vostre lettre,” ‘ Since we 
received your letter.” Read, ‘ Before we received your letter.’ 

Instead, however, of continuing this irksome list, let us see how Mr. 
Hingeston discharges his duty as an editor in other respects. He may 
possibly fail in some qualifications, while possibly he may succeed in others. 
Let us see how he illustrates the geography of his documents. 
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At p. 326 occurs a passage in a French document which, according to 

the translation given by the Editor, speaks of ‘the marches of the country 
of Artois, of Boulogne, of Tournois, and of Resors, and places included in 
the same.” Where is Resors? MResors is nowhere; it is not a proper 
name, though the Editor has dignified it with a capital letter. The passage 
is an easy one; it simply means, ‘the country of Artois, &c., and the juris- 
dictions and places included in the same.’ Cotgrave ¢ affords ample illustra- 
tion; and the term ressort is still in common use. 
_ Again, a letter printed at p. 268 discusses arrangements for a meeting 
‘‘au lieu de Rodelinghem, empres Campaignes ;”’ which, according to the 
Editor, means “ at the place of Rodelinghem, near Champagne.” To speak 
of a place called Greenwich, near Yorkshire, would be about as explanatory, 
and would argue a corresponding amount of information. The locality is 
Rodelinghen, near the village of Campagne, within an easy distance of 
Calais, where the English ambassadors were then resident4. Everyone 
but Mr. Hingeston must be aware that the nearest point of Champagne is 
many a league distant. 

We have no wish to press hard upon an editor, or to carp at minor 
faults, where the bulk of a work is honestly and fairly executed: but we 
find ourselves called upon to protest against such wholesale incapacity and 
carelessness as are here exhibited. Mr. Hingeston does not profit by ex- 
perience, nor is he warned by past failures. He blunders where there is no 
excuse for blundering. He blunders in his readings of the text where the 
MS. is plain and the context obvious. He blunders in his Latin, his French, 
and his English. * He blunders in his geography, his history, and his chro- 
nology. He blunders where reference to a dictionary or a map would have 
saved him from blundering. Several of the letters which he has printed 
are valuable, but these are so overlaid with what is worthless, so misread 
and mistranslated, that the whole is a disappointment to the reader, and a 
discredit to the Editor. 





© He explains it thus :—“ The authority, prerogative, or jurisdiction of a (sovereign) 
court ; also, the extent or circuit of a country, wherein it hath jurisdiction, or whose 
inhabitants may repair or appeal unto it.” 

* In a corresponding passage, p. 295, we find the misreading “ Eynes” for the well- 
known Guynes. 





A VISIT TO SHEPPEY. 


TuovcH Sheppey is by no means an unimportant part of the county of 
Kent, and might therefore be fairly presumed not to be destitute of objects 
of interest or unconnected with history, it has, as far as we are aware, 
received but scant notice from either the mere casual visitor or the anti- 
quary. This we conceive has in some measure arisen from its being, up 
to the middle of this year, only approachable by water, but more from the 
fact that Sheerness, the port usually arrived at, is little calculated to impress 
any one in its favour. A railway has, however, at last linked the isle to 
the mainland, and it will now no doubt be much more freely visited. The 
first station is at Queenborough, on the site of the celebrated castle built by 
William of Wykeham, and the whole district thus opened up will be found 
to sustain a comparison, both in scenery and historic associations, with 
many better known regions. We visited the isle some years ago, as well 
as very recently, and conceive that a brief account of what we know 
respecting it will be no unsuitable pendant to “Strolls on the Kentish 
Coast,” which we formerly offered to our readers*; we should be glad if it 
induced some of them at least to visit a district that was so much a ¢erra 
incognita to Macaulay, in the year 1849, if not later, that he actually was 
ignorant of its name ». 

Sheppey lies at the junction of the Thames and the Medway ; the former 
stream, there just opening into the sea, washes its northern, and the latter 
bathes its western shore. On the south and east it is divided from the 
mainland, by an arm of the sea, called the Swale, in which, as our earliest 
fact, we may mention that Augustine baptized ten thousand converts on 
Christmas-day, in the year 597, and over which a vast iron girder bridge, 
supported on massive brick piers in seven fathom water, now carries the 
Sittingbourne and Sheerness Railway. Maps usually exhibit two isles, Elm- 
ley and Harty, as adjoining Sheppey on the south, but they are now, what- 
ever they may have been formerly, peninsulas, and integral parts of the isle.. 
The length of the whole, from north-west to south-east (the Sheerness and 
Shellness which my Lord Macaulay and those who take history from him 
have confounded*), is about ten‘ miles, and the breadth, from north to 
south, is about four; the whole has an area of above 18,000 acres, and 
a population exceeding 13,000. There are seven parishes, of which Min- 
ster (including Sheerness and its suburbs) occupies the north-west and 
central part of the isle; Queenborough, the south-west; Eastchurch lies 





* Gent. MaG., July, 1856 ; Sept. 1856; July, 1857. 

» See his History of England, vol. ii. p. 569 (ed. 1849), where he speaks of “ Emley 
ferry, near the island of Sheerness,” meaning Sheppey. 

* Gent. MaG., Jan. 1859, p. 49, and Feb. 1859, p. 184. 
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east of Minster, and Warden east of Eastchurch, reaching in that direction 
to the extremity of the isle, so that its once bold, but crumbling cliff, 
Warden Point, is often called the Land’s End of Sheppey. Returning 
westward, Leysdown stretches south and west, overlooking the sand-bank 
called Whitstable Flats, and ending southward in the point of Shellness, 
where in 1688 the flight of James II. was arrested. Harty lies west of 
Leysdown, and Elmley west of Harty, and joining Queenborough, com- 
pletes the circuit. 

Ptolemy is supposed to mention Sheppey under the name of Toliapis, 
(or perhaps Counos,) but no certain traces of Roman occupation have as 
yet been discovered. Early in the days of the Heptarchy the pious Queen 
Sexburga of Kent founded a minster, which is mentioned by Asser, and 
which still gives name to the most important district of the isle, and aecord- 
ing to a doubtful tradition Offa of Mercia, returning from Rome, breathed 
his last there. Next came the Norsemen, who ravaged the isle in 832, 
but did not winter in it until 855, and to them are ascribed the numerous 
tumuli, popularly called Coterells, which form a remarkable feature in its 
landscape. William I. restored the ruined Minster, and ecclesiastics began 
to prosper again, so that in the time of Edward II. the greater part of 
the island belonged to the abbey of Feversham; the Templars also had 
possessions there, as the manors of Hacking, Radymersh and Ryde, which 
came into the hands of the Hospitallers; and at the great readjustment of 
such property under Henry VIII. the lion’s share seems to have fallen to 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, who was Warden of the Cinque Ports, Governor of 
Queenborough Castle, and the holder of other great offices; from his family 
many manors passed to that of Sir Michael Livesay, one of the regicides, 
and on his attainder, in 1661, they fell to the Crown, which is now the 
great landowner in Sheppey. 

The history of the island is almost confined to Queenborough and Sheer- 
ness. The castle at the first place was built by Edward III., repaired by 
Henry IV., with whom it was sometimes a royal residence, and again by 
Henry VIII. In 1650 it was condemned as useless, and pulled down, and 
a few years after Charles II. began to replace it by a small work at Sheer- 
ness, which being unfinished proved too weak to resist the Dutch under De 
Ruyter; the disgrace thus brought on England seems more properly to 
rest with the vaunted Republicans, who destroyed Wykeham’s castle, 
than with Charles, who laid the foundation of the present noble dockyard 
and forts‘, 

A ridge of high land runs along the northern part of Sheppey from a little 
east of Sheerness, and terminates in Warden Point, offering in several 





* For an interesting notice of Charles’s visit to Sheerness, and his feelings on this 
matter, see the Diary of General Patrick Gordon, cited in Gzunt. Maa., July, 1860, 
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places views of considerable extent and variety. Northward, a table-land 
stretches to the cliffs, and is well cultivated, chiefly as market gardens; 
handsome groups of timber occur every here and there on the high ground, 
and southward the land slopes rapidly into rich pastures ; these, it is true, 
are below the sea level, and only saved from inundation by stout sea walls ; 
but they abound with fat cattle, are dotted all over with substantial farm. 
houses, and shew every here and there the remarkable mounds, called the 
Coterells, which, thanks to local tradition, call to mind Hasting and the 
Northmen ; a tradition highly probable, but, as far as we know, still to be 
tested by opening some of them. The sea walls, which form the barriers 
of the isle on three of its sides, will not be expected to present anything 
remarkable, unless the visitor knows enough of the difficulty of such works 
to appreciate the great expense and unceasing diligence that their preser- 
vation in good order demands; but the natural barrier, the cliffs on the 
north shore, are very picturesque in their outline. Their height is not more 
than from 80 to 100 feet, but being of the London clay, they crumble away 
daily, and fall back every here and there in crater-like recesses, where the 
dull colour of the cliff is enlivened by myriads of crystals of selenite which 
sparkle in the sunshine. The falls of cliff of course encumber the beach, and 
form rough mounds which on one side are washed by the sea, leaving small 
space for the tourist or geological wanderer, but the inner face of these hills 
is turned to account, and diligently cultivated in potato patches. It is easy 
enough (indeed, sometimes almost too easy) to descend to the shore, but as 
you attempt to return the soil crumbles away beneath your feet, and the 
stranger can hardly comprehend how the Sheppey people manage to ascend 
the cliffs with sacks of the potatoes from below. Yet they do it by 
patiently zig-zag-ing up, planting the feet firmly on the clusters of coarse 
herbage, which no animal ventures to touch, and often pausing to rest. 
The royal dockyard of Sheerness, with its cut stone walls, and its fortifi- 
cations, formidable-looking enough to the eye of the civilian, but soon to be 
still farther strengthened, occupy, as we have said, the north-west point of 
the isle, and a pier of the “ wearisome but needful length” of 3,000 feet, 
introduces the visitor at once to the choice quarter, known as Blue Town, 
one of the numerous divisions of Sheerness, others being Mile Town, which 
reaches to the fortifications on the land side on the road to Minster, 
and Banks’ Town and Marina, which stretch along the north shore, oppo- 
site the famous oyster-beds that supply the “ real natives,” these latter, like 
Epping sausages, Durham mustard, &c., not coming, in a twentieth of 
their number, from Milton, their reputed habitat. Here the houses are 
good, particularly a terrace, called in remembrance of the late war, the 
Crimea; hotels and public gardens are found, and the beach will bear 
& comparison with that of places that have been longer established as 
health resorts.” Beyond Marina the cliffs appear, and the geologist who 
does not fear a somewhat rough and disagreeable walk,ymay ramble under 
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them, and find more fossils in a few hours than he would care to carry 
any great distance. But he must select a falling tide, for, as we have said, 
the beach is a mere strip, while ascent of the cliffs is by no means an easy 
task, and would certainly oblige him to cast off all impedimenta, in the 
shape of his new-found treasures, and very probably his geological hammer 
and chisel as well. 

There is but one break in the north shore after the cliffs are reached 
going eastward, and the little valley is duly guarded by a party of the 
Coast Guard. Beyond Warden, the coast sinks, and has soon to be pro- 
tected by sea walls, and thus it continues, fringed by sand-banks, which in 
the proper season seem almost alive with men pursuing the oyster fishery, 
through, first the East and then the West Swale of the Medway, and so 
round to Sheerness. In these accessible quarters Coast Guard stations are 
plentiful, and the trim row-boats of the force are very familiar if not very 
agreeable objects to the eye of the Sheppey man. Several creeks run far 
into the interior, and in the sunshine their broad placid sheets of water 
form pleasant objects in the view from the high grounds. Muswell creek 
on the east, and Capel creek on the west, nearly insulate Harty; Crog 
deep does the same with Elmley, and spreads into a reservoir of consider- 
able size ; and Queenborough creek gives a double portion of water frontage 
to that once important, but now decayed town. 

Communication with the mainland has from time immemorial been main- 
tained by means of public ferries, of which there are four,—viz. from Shell- 
ness to Faversham road ; from Harty to Oare; from Elmley to Tong; and 
lastly, King’s Ferry, which has just been superseded by the railway. The 
others were, and are subject to tolls, but King’s Ferry has, “from time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” been free for 
horse and man, except on Sundays, though its tolls were rather heavy for 
carriages. The free ferry was managed by a corporation, and was a most 
useful institution, though its arrangements until the very last day of its 
existence, in April of the present year, were of rather primitive description, 
and when seen for the first time by a stranger appeared remarkable enough. 
On the opposite shores of the Swale stand two brick-built ferry-houses, 
serving of course as public-houses also, and in the one on the Sheppey side 
still resides the ancient ferry-master. Just beside each house are seen two 
stumps of trees firmly rooted in the ground, and round them are still coiled 
stout cables. In the stream, opposite the railway bridge, lie the now dis- 
used ferry-boats; they are of large size, open for the most part, but with 
a small covered recess at one end, where two or three persons may find 
shelter from the weather. Their bulk prevented the boats coming very 
close to the low shore, and therefore a large aperture was cut in one side, 
beside which floated a platform, which formed a sufficient bridge for horses 
and carriages to enter, but pedestrians were assisted by the ferry-men. 
These tough-looking fellows were clad in Guernsey shirts and stout 
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trousers, and were encased up to their hips in huge sea boots. They bent 
their backs, and the passengers clapping a hand on their shoulder and 
seating themselves on their hip, we have seen carried, though full-grown 
men, two at a time, into the boat. Women and children were carried in 
the arms as tenderly as babies. When the boat was thus filled, the ferry 
men hauled on the cables fixed to the opposite shore, and in about five 
minutes you were on terra firma again. This ride for nothing is now a 
thing of the past; for the present you are at liberty to walk, or ride, over 
the eastern half of the railway bridge without payment, but the ferry is 
the property of the company, and we believe that a toll on both horse and 
foot will be imposed ere long. 

The general aspect of Sheppey, to our eyes at least, is a very pleasant 
one. The ridge of high land, as we have remarked, commands views from 
sea to sea. Its highest point is crowned by a church, the mutilated re- 
mains of Sexburga’s Minster, which is seen from almost every part of the 
island, carrying the mind back to the times of the Heptarchy, whilst in the 
low grounds may be seen the numerous smooth green elevations, the co- 
terells, where probably repose many of its Northman destroyers.: A double 
one, of much larger size than the rest, close to the gate that divides East- 
church from Harty, is a remarkable object from many points. Bright inlets 
of the sea, here termed fleets, bring hoys and other small sailing vessels far 
into the southern parts, and a wharf is no uncommon appendage to the farm- 
yard. Well cultivated fields, with handsome timber in the hedges, forming 
often shady lanes that would delight the painter, are the characteristic of 
the north of the island. Much of the land is occupied as market gardens, 
or for growing to contract valuable crops (as canary or mustard) for the 
London seedsmen. Indeed, Sheppey, wherever arable land is found, is 
emphatically the region of high farming, and no one but a wealthy tenant 
can long hold land there. Consequently the farms are yearly getting 
larger and larger, and holdings of 1,000 acres are not uncommon. As a 
natural result, the hedges and water-courses are all kept in the best order, 
the fields are clean, and every farm office testifies to the well-to-do condi- 
tion of the agriculturist. Steam machinery appears every here and there ; 
the fences and gates and vehicles are kept so freshly painted as to seem 
always new, and the well-fed horses are ordinarily decorated with coloured 
fringes to their harness. But better than this, the cottages of the labourers 
look much more comfortable than is always the case in high-farmed dis- 
tricts. Some modern ones are of brick, but the generality are of wood, 
which is the common material even of substantial farm-houses. Many of 
these have a foundation and a few feet of lower wall of brick, but the upper 
part is of wood, often painted black on one face and white on the other, 
Several of the farm-houses occupy the site and retain the name of ancient 
manor-houses; as Neats Court, near Queenborough, once a portion of the 
dower lands ‘of Henrietta Maria; Dandeley, which belonged to the Ad- 
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miral, Lord Thomas Seymour ; Shurland, near Eastchurch, the stronghold 
of Sir Robert Shurland, warden of the Cinque Ports in the reign of 
Edward I., whose remarkable tomb is at Minster ; and a fine old mansion, 
also near Eastchurch, which belonged to Livesay, the regicide, who was 
twice sheriff of Kent under the Commonwealth. 

Farming and fishing are the chief occupations in Sheppey, but one of its 
old manufactures, that of copperas, which was noticed at Queenborough 
Castle by Lambarde nearly three centuries ago, is still continued, on a 
limited scale. Lime-burning is pursued at Queenborough to supply the 
agriculturists with the needful dressing for their heavy clay soil, and Roman 
cement is manufactured extensively from the septaria, or masses of indurated 
clay, that supply the well-known post-pliocene fossils of the island. 

It is time to take a very brief survey of the island, parish by parish. 
While the approach to Sheppey was mainly by water, Sheerness pier was 
the place usually first arrived at, and the run down the Medway by steam- 
boat, with Upnor Castle, not famous for beauty, on the one hand, and by- 
and-by Stangate Creek, with its glaring-looking quarantine hulks, on the 
other, wasa pleasant one, taking one as it did among the old three-deckers 
that lie in ordinary, and which are still noble objects, though this utilitarian 
age has run brick chimneys up from their portholes. But the iron band of 
the railway now brings you into the isle at King’s Ferry, from Sittingbourne, 
leaving Milton, the stronghold of Hasting, and Tong Castle, the scene of 
traditions of Hengist and Rowena and Vortigern, on the right; you see 
that the central part of the bridge is a drawbridge worked by huge cranks 
attached to four towers of open iron-work, and soon after you come to a 
halt at the Queenborough Station, a rather handsome structure of yellow 
and red brick, which stands on a part of the site of the castle. The railway 
proceeds, nearly parallel with the sea wall, to Sheerness, and crossing the 
moat and entering one of the forts within a very few feet of a heavy gun, 
you find yourself at the station, which is of the same character as that at 
Queenborough, but much larger. 

Of Sheerness we already have said as much as is necessary. Queen- 
borough, then, consists mainly of one street, which bears painful evidence 
of decay. It may, in time, be revivified by the railway, but at present, many 
of the houses are empty, though there are a few new ones; the town-hall is 
shut up, and the public clock persists in indicating 8.35 at all hours of the day. 
The church, which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, has a low tower at the 
west end supposed to be Norman; its outward appearance is deplorable, 
with a few miserable casement windows let into the roof, and we have never 
felt tempted to apply for the keys, as we believe there is nothing to repay 
the trouble of inspecting the interior. The castle, as before said, has dis- 
appeared, but its moat and its well remain, the latter a truly valuable 
matter, as good water is scarce in Sheppey, and is only obtained by boring 
through two or three hundred feet of the stiff London clay. This want of 
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water is the great drawback of the island, but where so many other things 
have been recently improved, it is not probable that such will much longer 
continue to be the case. 

Minster, the next parish, which includes Sheerness, contains a church 
(SS. Mary and Sexburga) that no antiquary will neglect to visit. It 
is almost the sole remnant of the foundation of Sexburga, which was sub- 
verted by the Northmen, restored by their descendants the Normans, and 
at the dissolution was granted to the potent Sir Thomas Cheyney. Here 
are the beautiful Northwood brasses so well known from Messrs. Waller’s 
work, a remarkable effigy of a knight dug up in the churchyard in 1833, 
and the tomb of Sir Robert Shurland, on which is a figure in armour, and 
a horse’s head projects from the wall above. The animal appears to be 
swimming, the waves almost touching its nostrils, and the explanation given 
is, that the figure commemorates a singular event in the career of Sir Robert. 
He is said to have come to the churchyard of Minster one day, and seen a 
crowd gathered around a priest beside an open grave. Inquiring the cause, 
he was told that the priest refused to perform his office without payment, 
on which the knight drew his sword, at one sweep took off the priest’s 
head, and tumbled him into the grave. Whether service was performed 
over the two corpses, we are not informed, but it seems the knight retired 
to his stronghold in Eastchurch, and thus kept out of harm’s way for a 
while until he heard that the king was sailing by the island, when he deter. 
mined to venture out and solicit pardon. He mounted his favourite horse, 
galloped down the cliffs, where no one dared to follow him, and spurring 
his charger into the sea, swam off to the king, who readily promised his 
pardon on condition of his swimming back again. He reached the shore in 
safety, and was patting his horse, when a witch approached and told him 
that the animal which had that day saved his life, would yet cause his death, 
The knight, as we have seen, was prompt in resolve, and to defeat the pro- 
phecy he killed his horse on the spot. Some time after, he was walking 
on the beach, when he kicked against what he took to be a stone, but it 
was the skull of his ill-requited charger; he had broken it by the blow, a 
piece of the bone pierced his foot, and he died, only living time enough to 
direct that his steed should share his monument with him. ° The story is 
old, but it was related, a very short time ago, with every appearance of 
belief, by the person who shewed the church. 

Eastchurch consists mainly of one street, at the west end of which 
stands the church (All Saints), a handsome structure recently restored; 
but still girt by a row of neatly-painted water-butts, as mentioned by 
Hasted, to catch the precious rain water. It contains a stately tomb to the 
memory of Gabriel Livesay and his wife, the parents of the regicide, It 
once belonged to the abbey of Dunes, but was transferred to Boxley, as 
a recompence for entertaining visitors to England of the Cistercian order; 
Much of this parish is marsh land, and it contains several coterells. 
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Warden is approached from Eastchurch by a pleasant wooded lane, at 
the very end of which stands, for the present, the church, dedicated to 
St. James, a small edifice, that within the last thirty years has been almost 
rebuilt with stone from Old London bridge, as an inscription over the door 
testifies. It stands, however, in a most dangerous position, the cliff 
crumbling away rapidly, and unless some effectual measures are taken, 
Warden will soon be a second Reculver. We visited it three years ago, 
when there was a road, and a field with a brick house on it (which, how- 
ever, had been abandoned as unsafe), between the church and the cliff. In 
the spring of this year a portion of the cliff gave way, carrying off the 
field, the road, and one corner of the churchyard, including several elms. 
Some of these were shattered by the fall, but others we saw quite recently 
standing upright, and in full health apparently, though they had slipped at 
least 100 feet from their original position. The Sheppey men, however, 
have made the best of the accident, as they ordinarily do in such cases, 
and good root crops are now growing on the displaced soil; the scene 
altogether is a striking one. 

Leysdown is almost as small a village as Warden, and has a church 
(St. Clement) which is in a very poor condition, standing almost as much 
exposed, but a substantial-looking parsonage-house is between it and the 
verge of the cliff. The cliffs soon after disappear, and Shellness is only 
a low sandy point, where James II. was seized, in sight of a lofty artificial 
mound, which was doubtless meant to hold in eternal remembrance some 
eminent warrior, but has failed in its purpose. 

Harty has no village; it is merely a collection of large farms, one of 
which is close to the church. ‘The church (St. Thomas) is a very poor 
edifice ; it once belonged to the abbey of Feversham, and at the dissolu- 
tion came into the hands of Sir Thomas Cheyney. 

Elmley is the busiest-looking part of the district, of course excepting 
Sheerness. It is mainly grazing land, but of late years an extensive brick 
and tile factory has been established, the population is three times more 
numerous than it was twenty years ago, the church has been rebuilt in 
good taste, and its taper spire is a marked feature all along the Swale. 
Rather extensive plantations have also been made in the island, as has been 
done in Harty, but, judging from former experiments, it is asserted that 
they will not thrive; it is certain that very few trees of any age are to be 
seen in either of the islands of Harty or Elmley, though they are plentiful 
enough in the north part of Sheppey. 

At the time that Harris published his History of Kent (1719), ecclesias- 
tical affairs appear to have been at a very low ebb in Sheppey. He speaks 
of the church of Harty having service performed in it only once a month; 
at Elmley, the church was a ruin, and there were but two houses in the 
parish, ‘‘so that the patrons (All Souls’, Oxford) make it a kind of sinecure,” 
service being read only once by each new incumbent, on taking possession. 
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At Leysdown, the body of the church had fallen, “and only a shed built 
up for the present celebration of the divine offices.”. Of Warden, he says,— 

“What saint this poor church was dedicated to I cannot find; quisquis fuit ille 
deorum ; he seems quite to have deserted this little shrine: for in my perambulation 
hither I found the door standing open, the church all out of repair, a poor ragged 
reading-desk, and but half a pulpit.”—(p. 327.) 

Happily this disgraceful state of things exists no longer, and divine 
service is performed at all customary times in every church in the island. 

Now that Queenborough can be reached in a couple of hours from 
London, we hope we have shewn sufficient ground to induce many to pay 
Sheppey a visit. If their views are at all like our own, they will not con- 
sider the time ill spent. 





ARCHAOLOGY IN ALGERIA. ' 


ARCHAOLOGICAL discoveries continue to be made at Constantine, in Algeria. 
The town architect, whilst having some plaster removed from the eastern side 
of the minaret of the principal mosque, built about seven centuries back, in the 
time of the Hafsite dynasty, recently found stones containing two Latin in- 
scriptions which had been built into the minaret at a height of about 50 feet. 
This discovery affords a presumption that the building had been constructed at 


least in part of materials coming from the ruins of the ancient monuments of 
Cirta. The inscription on one of the stones is much mutilated. On the second, the 
first line is wanting ; in the next line is the word RaTionauis, supposed to be 
given as the title of some high functionary of Numidia; the same designation 
has been found in another inscription, but authorities differ as to its precise 
meaning. The words NvMID (ie) and MAvRIT (anie), and the name vEerTivs 
FLORENTINVS, are legible. The stones are each 24 inches by 19, 

In some excavations in the rue de la Tour at the corner of the rue Belisaire, 
Constantine, there has been discovered a sphynx in white marble, sixty centi- 
metres high and of equal width. Unfortunately it is not in a very good state 
of preservation, the head and the end of the paws having been broken. It is 
of Greek type, and of beautiful execution. 

At Cherchell also, in some excavations in the midst of the remains of some 
large temple, or palace, of marble, (of Juba, himself, perhaps,) four heads of 
very good style have been dug up, which would seem from their size to have 
originally occupied a lofty position, as crowning the facade of some gigantic 
edifice. — Akhbar of Algiers. 





ROMAN INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED STONES®. 


In the July number of this Magazine reference was made to the Cata- 
logue of the Inscribed and Sculptured Stones of the Roman Period in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Notices 
of some of these monuments have, from time to time, appeared in our former 
volumes; but the entire collection is so important and so inadequately 
known, that it becomes a duty in a periodical which aims at recording the 
state and progress of our national archeology to draw closer attention to it. 
The study of general primeval antiquities must necessarily be often more or 
less speculative ; but when the mind of civilised man expresses its thoughts 
and sentiments in a written lauguage, we leave the perplexing maze of con- 
jecture, tread with confidence the firm paths of history, and enter upon 
beaten roads with guideposts and milestones which encourage our foot- 
steps and cheer our labours. The stone was lettered for the express pur- 
pose of conveying information; and every writer of the words to be incised 
is, to a certain extent, an historian, compelled by the scanty and stubborn 
depository of his thoughts to be brief and energetic, and often to compress 
words of several syllables into one, to ligature letters, invent monograms 
and characters, and make single letters represent words. Like coins, in- 
scriptions come down to us fresh from the hands of the makers; and 
although not individually so numerous as to admit of abraded words being 
read by means of better preserved examples, yet their interpretation is 
often assisted by known formule and by comparison. 

The value of these monuments to the historian cannot be estimated too 
highly. They often correct or explain, and verify the statements of ancient 
writers. Where written history is silent they frequently contribute informa- 
tion obtainable from no other source ; and when they cease, and the light 
they shed upon the obscurity of the past is withdrawn, the historian is again 
surrounded with the darkness of primeval antiquity. Camden, Horsley, 
Hodgson, and a few others, including the author of ‘‘ The Roman Wall,” 
(the compiler of the Catalogue under notice,) have rendered justice to these 
memorials ; but most of the writers on the early history of this country 
prove they either have been ignorant of their existence, or have under- 
valued them as historical materials, the former of the two suppositions 
being by far the more likely to be correct. The material remains of 
the Romans which are yet extant in England and Scotland form a mass 
of facts capable of being moulded into matter for an unwritten chapter in 





« “ An Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of the Inscribed and Sculptured Stones 
of the Roman Period belonging to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 
8vo., 1857. 
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the history of our native land; and to the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and to Dr. Bruce, great credit is due for gathering to- 
gether and publishing in so useful a form this valuable class of the monu- 
ments of their district. 

The sculptures and inscriptions to which their Catalogue is a guide have 
been brought to light at various times along the line of the great Roman 
Wall which extended from Wallsend on the Tyne, to Bowness on the 
Solway, a distance estimated at about sixty-eight miles. They have been 
procured chiefly from the great stations (castra) which flanked it on the 
southern side, and from the smaller intervening posts, the castella and 
watch-towers. Some have come from the few stations on the northern side 
of the Wall. Almost in every instance the exact spots on which they were 
found are recorded. On this verification of their respective discoveries and 
of the circumstances under which they were found depends much, if not all, 
of their interest ; and in this respect the collection contrasts most favour- 
ably with those assemblages of similar monuments the modern parentage of 
which is unknown. If, for example, the stones with dedications to Hadrian 
had been transported to the south of England, across the Channel, or 
indeed to any place of custody, and separated from their credentials, their 
evidence for historical purposes would be worthless. But in the Newcastle 
museum, with authentic vouchers for their having been taken from the 
walled stations or forts annexed to the Wall, they become of the highest im- 
portance in the discussion of the question *¢ who built the Wall,” an inquiry 
not a little perplexing from the conflicting accounts which ancient historians 
have given. Their statements are so much at variance one with the other, 
that they are only to be reconciled or explained by these lapidary docu- 
ments, which speak a language intelligible to all, and come into court as 
witnesses free from suspicion, and whose evidence is decisive. These stones, 
being dedications to Hadrian, had been inserted into the masonry of the 
castella, and they thus prove that Hadrian built them; and being joined to 
and engrafted into the great Wall itself, these castella also seem to shew 
that to Hadrian must be assigned the honour of the construction of the 
entire fortification. Inthe upper barrier, called the Antonine Wall, which 
it is certain was thrown up by Antoninus Pius, similar inscriptions abound 
referring to this emperor, and not to Hadrian. If Severus, as has been 
usually considered, built the great stone wall of the lower barrier, we 
should not have found dedications to Hadrian in the castella, which it is 
evident were contemporaneous with the Wall, and which could not have 
stood without it. 

For the further consideration of this interesting question the numerous 
inscriptions of the time of Severus and Caracalla must be examined. They 
extend over the entire chain of the Wall and its outworks. But while those 
of Hadrian mention no re-edifications, the memorials of the later emperors 
constantly refer to reparations and reconstructions, such as—“ The first 
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cohort of the Vangiones restored, from the ground, this gate with the walls, 
dilapidated through age ;”’ “The second cohort of the Astures restored, 
from the ground, the granary (of the station Aisica), which, owing to age, 
had fallen down.” There are many others, of a very different kind, both of 
the time of Hadrian and of that of Severus, which are also of consequence 
to the settlement of this disputed point; but their testimony would have 
been invalidated or weakened had not the particulars of their discovery 
been detailed and authenticated. 

By the same careful localisation of the inscriptions we are enabled to 
identify the names of the stations with those assigned them in the Notitia ; 
and know at certain periods the names of the troops by which they were 
garrisoned, and some of the public works they constructed: their arsenals, 
storehouses, baths, and temples are revealed to us, the remairfs of many of 
which may yet be traced by those who have had opportunity and taste to 
study these attractive monuments where alone they can be properly studied, 
in their own wild and romantic birthplace and home. At Segedunum, now 
Wallsend, we meet with a cohort of the Lingones, a people of Gaul men- 
tioned by Cesar, Tacitus, and other ancient writers. Other cohorts were 
distributed in stations on the north and south of the Wall. In one instance 
they are associated with Lollius Urbicus, the legate of Antoninus Pius, 
under whose superintendence, we learn from Capitolinus, the upper barrier, 
or wall of Antonine, was constructed. At Benwell and at Great Chesters 
(Condercum and Agsica) we find the Astures, from Spain, precisely as they 
are located in the Wotitia. A little further on, at Cilurnum, (Chesters,) 
an ala of the same foreigners leaves a memorial of its having restored a 
temple in the reign of Elagabalus. As it expressly states the building had 
become dilapidated through age, it must have been built long anterior to 
the reign of Severus. Here also a tribune of the first cohort of the Van- 
giones, from Belgic Gaul, together with his wife, erected a sepulchral stone 
to their daughter; and here, for the first time, a record of the Aquitani 
has lately been discovered. We may here step aside and refer to one of 
the very many inscriptions alluded to by Dr. Bruce not in the possession of 
the antiquaries of Newcastle, but in safe custody, close at hand, and acces- 
sible. It affords a striking illustration of their historical value, of the im- 
portance of preserving those discovered, and of the prospect of increasing 
the collection by well-directed researches; while at the same time it proves 
that the archxologist should not restrict himself to the narrow home-field 
of exploration, but should seek for and welcome information wherever it 
may present itself. 

Some years since a long and interesting inscription was found at Vieux 
in Normandy, once the capital of the Viducasses. It includes a copy of 
a letter from Claudius Paulinus, imperial legate and propretor of Britain. 
Now, until lately, no record had been found in England of any propretor 
of this name. But the excavations made at High Rochester, on the site of 
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the station Bremenium, disclosed among others an inscription record- 
ing the dedication to Elagabalus of a ballistarium, by a cohort of the 
Varduli, during the propretorship of Tiberius Claudius Paulinus, unques- 
tionably the same person who is mentioned so conspicuously in the Vieux 
monument , 

At Procolitia the Batavi who acted so important a part in Britain under 
Agricola have left their name, in the reign of Maximinus; and there we find 
them when the Wotitia was compiled, ultra Arcadit Honoriique tempora. 
More numerous are the inscriptions relating to their colleagues the Tungri, 
at Housesteads, which Dr. Stukely called “the Tadmor of Britain.” At 
the next station, Little Chesters, a close correspondence continues between 
the garrisons mentioned in inscriptions and their names as placed in the 
Notitia. But further on, at Caervoran, (Magna,) we observe the Hamii, 
archers, who are not mentioned, or at least not so designated, by ancient 
writers. They set up an altar to Fortune for the health of Lucius lius, 
the adopted son of Hadrian. Hodgson very rationally considered they 
were from Apameia, in Syria. This city in the middle ages was called 
Fémieh, which is an approach to what we may well believe the popular 
pronunciation of the word by the Roman auxiliaries. Hodgson’s conjecture 
is further supported by the mention in the Notitéa of the first cohort of the 
Apameni, which was quartered in Egypt. The next great station, Am- 
boglanna, has furnished no less than between thirty and forty inscriptions 
commemorative of the Dacians surnamed A¢lian from Hadrian; and Tetri- 
cian from Tetricus, who was invested with the imperial attributes and 
power by the army in Gaul and Britain. In the stations further to the 
west are found Varduli, Nervii, Gauls, Spaniards, and other auxiliaries to 
the regular British legions, shewing a vast numerical strength maintained 
in full force over the entire period of the Roman domination in Britain to 
protect the province against the barbarians of the North. The expence of 
this permanent military occupation must have been enormous; and from it 
we can form an estimate of the value of the yearly exports to Rome which 
compensated the imperial government for such gigantic exertions and sacri- 
fices. The native British states to the south of the Wall, it must be under- 
stood, were, however, in a state of voluntary subjection or alliance; and we 
find some of them, on the authority of the same lapidary evidence, con- 
tributing their share in the labour of building the great mural barrier. 

The religious feelings of a population composed of elements so widely 
different, but amalgamated and kept in harmony by Roman discipline, 
may naturally be expected to take a motley hue; and as the Roman 
governors tolerated all forms of worship, we find the widest latitude pre- 
vailed. Every nation or people worshipped its favourable deity; every 
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individual was free to make his own selection; and, accordingly, every- 
where the inscriptions reflect a luxuriant development of religious senti- 
ment in the most capricious and diversified forms. A military tribune ex- 
presses his creed in iambics which are rendered as follows :— 
“The Virgin in her celestial seat overhangs the Lion, 

Producer of corn, Inventress of night, Foundress of cities ; 

By which functions it has been our good fortune to know the deities. 

Therefore the same Virgin is the mother of the gods, is Peace, is Virtue, is Ceres. 

Is the Syrian goddess, poising life and laws in a balance, 

The constellation beheld in the sky hath Syria sent forth 

To Lybia to be worshipped ; thence have all of us learnt it: 

Thus hath understood, overspread by thy protecting influence, 

Marcus Cecilius Donatinus, a war-faring 

Tribune in the office of prefect, by the bounty of the emperor.” 


This was discovered at the station where the Hamii from Syria were 
quartered, and where an inscription to the goddess Hamia was found, which 
was communicated to our Magazine above a century ago®. If we admit that 
the Hamii were from Apameia, it is easy to understand the name of this 
Syrian divinity, and why her altar was set up at Magna. The worship of 
another Eastern deity, Mithras, had also become popular in the north of 
Britain, as numerous inscriptions testify, as well as the remains of temples 
and sculptured representations of the symbols and personifications under 
which the mysteries of the deity were placed before the eye of the multi- 
tude, Still more popular was the worship of the mother goddesses (Dee 
matres) under a variety of forms, sometimes surnamed from places and 
countries, and not unfrequently addressed as the Domestic Mothers; nor 
must we lose sight of the remarkable altar (in the cellar of the Society of 
Antiquaries) inscribed Lamus tTRIBvs, “to the three Lamiz,” found at 
Benwell. It is curious, also, to see that while the higher divinities are 
recognised, they are associated with a host of subordinate gods and god- 
desses named obviously from localities, but some of which it is difficult to 
identify or appropriate. 

No traveller who journeys to Italy through France, and in his road 
examines the monuments of antiquity, can fail to observe the gradual 
increase of inscriptions and sculptures shewing the progressive spread of 
Christianity towards the north of Europe. But he will only detect these 
peculiar evidences after he has crossed the Channel. Dr. Bruce remarks 
that “‘we are surprised to find no trace of Christianity in the lapidarian 
treasure-house of the castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Many of the altars, 
judging from the rudeness of their style and the character of their lettering, 
belong to the latest period of Roman occupation. Judging from the evi- 
dence before us, it would appear that, although Christianity may have been 
introduced into this island in the apostolic age, or very soon after, it was 
long before the whole mass of the people, at least in these Northern parts, 
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were leavened with the vitalizing principles of the Gospel. The struggle 
between light and darkness prevailed long before it was fully day.” 

The inscribed and sculptured Roman stones already collected in the 
museum of Newcastle-upon-Tyne amount to 162. But it must not be 
supposed that they comprise all which are yet extant from the line of the 
great Wall, Very many more are preserved in private custody in North- 
umberland and in the adjoining counties, while some have been transported 
to distant places; and not a few, it is feared, in times past have been dis- 
sociated from the locality and from all record of their discovery. Aithough 
those in existence and accessible with some little trouble must amount to 
some hundreds, they can be but a small portion of the original number, 
The work of their destruction began at an early period, and for many 
centuries they shared the fate of the Wall itself, and were broken up‘to_ 
help build churches and houses, and to serve the various purposes for 
which hewn stone is useful. Even almost down to the present day these 
last strongholds of Roman power in Britain were resorted to as convenient 
quarries by the village mason, and by farmers for draining and walling. 
We read of inscribed mile-stones cut in two to form gate-posts, of altars 
cut in halves to form stepping-stones, of dedications degraded to the ser- 
vice of the farm-house, and imperial memorials doing a debased duty in 
pig-styes. The wonder is, indeed, that so many have survived through so 
many centuries, so many sources of mutilation and destruction. Something 
is due to the material itself, which was selected with judgment and a per- 
fect knowledge of its capacity for duration; not indiscriminately, as in 
after ages. 

But the historical student, and all those who can properly estimate the 
extrinsic value of these stones, have yet much to hope for. They may be 
assured that others, and many others, remain yet entombed in and 
around the stations which have remained desolate, and the ruins of which 
have been concealed by the accumulated earth of ages from the eye and 
hand of man, The excavations made at High Rochester by the Duke of 
Northumberland, at Chesters and at Housesteads by Mr. John Clayton, 
and at Birdoswald by'Mr. Potter, have led to the discovery of some of the 
most perfect and most valuable inscriptions and sculptures, and justify the 
conviction that in many of the unexplored stations similar remains lie 
buried to reward (may it be at no distant day) the patriotic exertions of 
some zealous and intelligent investigator. The entire district of the Wall, 
from sea to sea, is fertile in subterranean antiquities. It is the very ground 
upon which the Duke of Northumberland, with the best of feeling, invited 
the Society of Antiquaries to place itself at the head of researches the ex- 
pense of which was to be defrayed by his Grace. This munificent offer 
never even reached the body of the Society; it expired abortive in the 
Council-room. But far better, in such cases, is individual action, when 
directed by intelligence as well as by perseverance and enthusiasm: in the 
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many, too, are conflicting interests, opposing opinions, and the deadweight 
of apathy dragging upon the quick spirit of action which prompts the 
unshackled mind and keeps it steadily to its purpose. 

We cannot take leave of this unpretending Catalogue of fifty pages 
without commending the pains bestowed upon it by its learned editor, who 
has so well qualified himself for the task. It is with much pleasure we 
are given to understand that a more extensive list is being compiled by 
him, including the whole of the inscriptions discovered in the Wall district, 
some of which have never yet been published. 





HERALDRY FOUNDED ON FACTS». 


SomE nine years ago Mr. Planché, then a Pursuivant of Arms of his 
own creation, as he frankly owned, published an amusing if not useful 
book, in which he endeavoured to establish as facts, (1.) “‘ that Heraldry 
appears as a science at the commencement of the thirteenth century, and 
that though armorial bearings had been in existence undoubtedly for some 
time previous, no precise date has yet been discovered for their first as- 
sumption ;” (2.) ‘that in their assumption the object of the assumers was, 
not, as it has been so generally asserted and believed, to record any 
achievement or to symbolize any virtue or qualification, but simply to dis- 
tinguish their persons and properties ; to display their pretensions to certain 
honours or estates; attest their alliances or acknowledge their feudal 
tenures ;” (3) that legends giving the origin of certain coats of arms are 
inventions of a late period; and (4) that the real value of heraldry is 
confined to its use as a help to genealogical investigations. He has 
since become a member of Heralds’ College, and though his theory has 
not the sanction of the head of the Corporation, nor much acceptance 
elsewhere, he adheres to it, in all its branches. He has lately issued a 
new edition of his work, in which he has availed himself of the hints of a 
“courteous critic” in the “Journal of the Archeological Institute” for 
March, 1852, to supply some deficiencies, as well as to add such informa- 
tion as his own inquiries have since supplied him with. The work, too, 
has a showy coloured frontispiece representing the Garter plate of John, 
duke of Somerset, from St. George’s, Windsor, which strikes us as more 
trim and shapely than the original, but we speak under correction, from 
memory only. 

Among the additions, we notice remarks on Tinctures, exculpating Zenné 
from the charge of being a mark of shame; a dissertation on Marks of 
Cadency; an expression of opinion on the origin of Quartering; and a 
defence of his heresy, as we conceive, regarding Richard, earl of Cornwall 
and Poitou. We have described the arms of this prince as consisting 
of the bezants of Cornwall borne as a border to Poitou”, in accordance 
with the view of Sandford, and we are not shaken in our faith by being 
again told that the ‘‘ bezants” were not bezants at all, but peas, (potx,) the 
arms of Poictou. 





* “The Pursuivant of Arms; or Heraldry founded on Facts. By J. R. Planché, 
Rouge Croix. New edition, with Additions and Corrections.” (London: Hardwick.) 
> Gent. Maa., Jan. 1860, p. 12. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


June 21. Eant Srannoprs, President, in the chair. 

Through the courtesy, on the one hand, of the various city companies 
and aldermen hereafter enumerated, and through the exertions on the 
other hand of the Director, and of Octavius Morgan, Esq. M.P., W. 8S, 
Walford, Esq. and J. J. Howard, Esq. Fellows of the Society, the 
apartments of the Society presented this evening a spectacle of unusual 
brilliancy, and an assemblage of unusual magnitude. According to notice 
previously given, the exhibition made this evening was to consist of ‘‘ Plate, 
and other objects of interest’? belonging to various city companies, and to 
the wards of the city of London. The companies which responded to the 
appeal made to them on behalf of the Society were the Worshipful Com- 
panies of Armourers and Braziers, of Carpenters, of Plasterers, and of Wax- 
chandlers. The exhibition made by each and all of these companies would 
have been of little interest, and of less use, if it had not been illustrated by 
the very valuable remarks of Mr. Octavrus Morean, M.P., F.S.A., which 
gave as complete a running commentary on the objects exhibited as was 
compatible with the narrow limits of time and the wide range of subjects 
at Mr. Morgan’s disposal. The Worshipful Company of Armourers would 
seem, as Mr. Morgan remarked, to have buckled on their armour to some 
purpose, possessing as they do an unusually large quantity of plate anterior 
to the Restoration, a fact of rare occurrence. Among the more interesting 
articles sent by them to Somerset House may be mentioned a mazer-bowl 
given to the Company between the years 1460 and 1483 by Evererd Frere. 
The bowl bore inscriptions round the edge, the foot, the four lateral bands, 
and in the interior. ' 

In the course of some remarks on the use of wooden bowls generally, 
Mr. Morean stated that the word mazer meant “speckled,” (from the fact 
of such bowls being generally made of the speckled knots of maple-wood,) 
and was etymologically the same word as “ measles,” so-called from the 
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appearance presented by the skin. Another curious cup and cover, given 
by John Richmond about 1560, bore the following inscription :— 
v pra for John Richmond Jentylman Cetisn and 
Armerar of London and Eme and Jesabel his wyves. 

Other cups bore the dates of “before 1560,” 1574, ‘before 1581,” 
1581, 1598, “before 1598,” 1604, 1608, 1621, 1622, 1626, 1631, 1633, 
1648, 1665, 1673, 1698. They were composed of a mazer-bowl (as 
named above), three tankards, eleven cups and covers, seventeen miscel- 
laneous cups, one nut, one owl-pot, and one pot parcel-gilt. Along with 
these the Worshipful Company of Armourers exhibited one salt and cover of 
extreme beauty, twenty-five ancient spoons, one head of beadle’s staff, the 
forbidden gauntlet (temp. Henry VIII.), a grant of arms and nine ancient 
deeds, of which four dated from Edward III., one from Richard II., one 
from Henry V., two from Edward IV., and one from Henry VII. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters exhibited four beautiful silver-gilt 
cups and covers given to that Company by sundry masters and wardens in 
the years 1611, 1612, and 1628. Some amusement was excited by the 
exhibition of a posset-cup belonging to the same Company, the purposes 
for which such a cup could have been intended not being readily apparent. 
From the same quarter came four of the caps technically called “ garlands,” 
which were worn by the masters and wardens, and which bore the date of 
1561. A grant of arms by William Hawkeslowe Clarencieux, dated Nov. 
24, 6 Edw. IV.; a court book, commencing in the year 1533; a head of 
beadle’s staff, dated 1725, and an ancient oak carving, with date 1579 and 
the name and device of Thomas Harper, Master in that year, completed 
the list of objects exhibited by the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 

The Worshipful Company of Ironmongers contributed, as their share of 
the exhibition, a pair of reversed hour-glass salt-cellars of the early part 
of the sixteenth century; a silver-gilt tankard; a loving cup, bearing the 
arms of Lane; a flat saucer-shaped mazer-bowl, with a silver-gilt rim 
bearing an inscription in honour of the Blessed Virgin; a cocoa-nut cup 
fitted as a hanap; the state-pall, or herse-cloth of the company; the 
master’s garland, with the arms and crest of the company beautifully 
enamelled ; and a collection of old deeds, among which was a charter from 
Edward IV. Along with these objects of older date was exhibited a work 
of by no means inferior interest,—to wit, the first and third volumes of the 
manuscript of the History of the Company, by John Nicholl, Esq., F.S.A. 
It is of this MS. that the published volume is an epitome ; the latter, how- 
ever, gives but a very feeble idea of the extraordinary industry and taste 
which its author has displayed. 

The Worshipful Company of Plasterers submitted for exhibition a silver 
cup with two handles, the Company’s arms embossed thereon; another 
silver cup, the gift of the late Alderman Kelly ; a silver pint mug; a small 
silver bowl; a silver bell dated 1647; two ancient dessert. spoons; the 
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arms of the Company in silver, surmounted by the Holy Virgin and Child ; 
and a grant of arms, dated 1546. 

The Worshipful Company of Waxchandlers exhibited a charter dated 
1483, 1st Richard III.; a grant of arms dated February, 1484 ;” another 
grant of arms dated 1536; a silver spoon dated 1653; and a grace-cup 
and cover presented to the Company in 1683, 

Numerous as are the objects which have been named above, they do not 
complete the list of treasures displayed this evening at the Society’s apart- 
ments. With one or two exceptions all the aldermen of the twenty-six 
wards of the city of London favoured the Society with the loan of the 
maces belonging to their respective wards. It was probably the first time 
these maces had found themselves lying together on the same table, and 
for aught we know it may be the last. Nor was this all: with a courtesy 
which every Fellow of the Society could not fail to appreciate, the Lord 
Mayor kindly allowed the corporation mace—a very giant among pigmies 
—to be exhibited along with the mace belonging to his own individual 
ward, The mayoralty mace, of the time of George II., now about 120 
years old, received special commendation: Mr. Morgan referred to it as 
perhaps the finest example of the kind either in ancient or modern plate 
existing at the present day. The Carpenters’ mace he also noticed as a 
fine work of art. Several of the City Ward maces he stated were the work 
of Paul Lemere, a celebrated goldsmith. The most ancient in fashion were 
those with a simple coronal without a raised crown at the top, but this is 
not an infallible test, as at the Restoration, when the arched crown was 
first used, several of the old City maces received that addition. The 
Aldersgate mace was singular in its construction, as it unscrewed, and 
formed a loving cup on festive occasions. We should not omit stating 
that the wards of Aldersgate and of Bassishaw exhibited each of them 
a cup of exquisite beauty. 

We regret that we are unable to give more than this hasty enumeration. 
Mr. Morgan’s remarks, having been delivered on the spur of the moment, 
needed the pen of a short-hand writer for their preservation. We can but 
say they were well worth preserving. It only remains to add that special 
thanks were returned by the Society for the kind courtesy with which 
these Companies and Aldermen of the city of London had responded to the 
appeal, The session could not have closed under more brilliant auspices. 
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CONGRESS OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT GLOUCESTER. 


July 17 to 24. 


Tne Annual Meeting of the Institute was held this year at Gloucester, 
under the presidency of Lord TatBot DE MatantpE. The patrons were 
the Lord Lieutenant of Gloucestershire (Earl Ducie) and the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. The Rev. C. Y. Crawley acted as Secretary to 
the Local Committee, of which the Mayor of Gloucester was Chairman. 

A temporary Museum was formed in the College School, under the care 
of Mr, A. W. Franks, and gave much satisfaction to all visitors. 

On the walls of the chapter-house of the cathedral upwards of 100 
rubbings of monumental brasses, illustrative of the changes of costume, 
&c., of the middle ages, were exhibited by the Rev. H. Haines. One side 
of the room was devoted to examples from Gloucestershire. 

The attendance on the Congress was good, particularly of archeologists 
from somewhat distant quarters, but it comprised hardly so many of the 
local clergy and gentry as had been expected. 


Tuesday, July 17. Oprrxtne Mrrtine. 


The President took the chair at the 
Corn Exchange, where the Institute was 
cordially welcomed by the Mayor and 
Corporation, the Lord Bishop, and the 
High Sheriff; Captain Guise, the Presi- 
dent of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field 
Club, invited them to join the body over 
which he presided in an excursion to 
Chepstow and its vicinity, and Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry requested them to meet his 
guest the Bishop at Highnam Court. 

The noble Chairman, after acknowledg- 
ing the congratulations which had been 
given, said it was clear if persons wished 
to have any but a superficial knowledge 
of our history and the manners of the 
past, they must to some degree be archx- 
ologists. Old coins had often afforded 
most important evidence, and subjects of 
chronology and history had often been 
verified by their means, though at one 
time it was the fashion to ridicule them 
and treat them with contempt. The 
High Sheriff and other gentlemen had 
referred to the richness of this county 
and city in objects of archzological in- 
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terest ; and it required only a superficial 
knowledge of local antiquities to be aware 
that no county possessed more interesting 
remains, whether of the Roman occupa- 
tion or of the works of our medieval 
ancestors. The county of Gloucester was 
also connected with many most interest- 
ing families in our feudal records; and he 
hoped some interesting papers would be 
read illustrating the domestic manners of 
those times. Reference had been made to 
the restorations going on at the cathe- 
dral; and the labours of the archeologist 
were no doubt of the greatest possible 
value in guiding the hand of the artist in 
restoring those parts of an ancient build- 
ing which time or neglect had brought to 
ruin, and he trusted this assistance would 
be given to the fullest extent in carrying 
out the restorations. From what he had 
seen they appeared to have been done 
most judiciously. There was the greatest 
necessity for care in what were called re- 
storations, many of which he feared were 
done so recklessly as to destroy all evi- 
dence of ancient art, and to mingle the 
modern with the ancient in such a man- 
ner, that the building became little more 
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than a modern one. He trusted, how- 
ever, a better spirit was now come over 
us. He next referred to the project which 
it was said the chapter of Worcester en- 
tertained of removing the Guesten Hall, 
one of the most venerable buildings at- 
tached to the cathedral of that city, which 
he denounced, and expressed a hope that 
the hand of the vandal would be stayed. 


Mr. Freeman then made some remarks 
on the architectural antiquities of Glouces- 
ter and Gloucestershire, preparatory to an 
examination of the smaller buildings of 
the city. The county, he said, speaking 
more particularly of the parts south of 
Gloucester, as best known to himself, is 
remarkable for the great variety to be 
found in its buildings. There is not, as 
in some districts, any one prevalent style, 
but there is abundance of good work of 
all dates. The excursions of the Institute 
would doubtless give the members an op- 
portunity of seeing some of the most re- 
markable examples, such as the Anglo- 
Saxon Church at Deerhurst, unique as a 
dated and, he believed, undisputed exam- 
ple of the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
the small Norman conventual Church of 
Leonard Stanley, the beautiful series of 
Early English capitals at Berkeley and 
Slymbridge, and the Decorated work in 
the castle at Beverston. The Transitional 
and Early English work in this county is 
often of a peculiar character common to 
Gloucestershire with the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Somersetshire and South Wales. 
This can nowhere be better studied than 
at Slymbridge, a visit to which place might 
almost serve as a substitute for a visit to 
Llandaff. Decorated work is common, and 
is often of a rich sort adorned with ball- 
flower, as in the south aisle of Gloucester 
Cathedral. In the southern part of the 
county the Perpendicular often approaches 
to the character of the variety usual in 
Somersetshire, but it seldom fully equals 
the best examples in that county. In the 
city of Gloucester the Perpendicular is of 
another kind and is very inferior. The 
speaker then went on to his more imme- 
diate subject, the smaller ecclesiastical 
remains in the city. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIX. 
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The city of Gloucester was rich in mo- 
nastic establishments. Besides the great 
mitred abbey of St. Peter; which would 
be fully explained by Professor Willis, 
there was the Priory of St. Oswald, of 
which he believed no traces remained, in 
the city, and the Priory of Llanthony in 
its immediate neighbourhood. The pro- 
gramme which had been put forth spoke 
of the “ picturesque ruins” of Llanthony 
Priory. In this he could not help think- 
ing there was some little confusion be- 
tween the Gloucester Llanthony and the 
original Llanthony in Monmouthshire. Of 
the latter indeed most truly “ picturesque 
ruins” remain, but, placed as they are in a 
deep gorge of the Black Mountain, they 
hardly come within the scope of a Glouces- 
ter meeting, though they ought to form 
a principal object in one held at Aberga- 
venny or Hereford. But at the Glouces- 
ter Llanthony there was really nothing 
amounting to “picturesque ruins;” all 
traces of the church and the other principal 
buildings had vanished ; there were merely 
a fragment of a gateway and the ruins of 
an ancient barn, well worthy of study by 
any who are particularly interested in 
barns, but to which he should not propose 
to lead the whole of the company. The 
history of Llanthony is very singular. 
The original house in the Marches of 
Wales was founded in 1108; but the 
brethren disliked their solitary and deso- 
late position, exposed to the inroads of the 
wild Welshmen, and in 1136 the Glouces- 
ter Llanthony was founded, to which the 
original house in Monmouthshire became 
subordinate, and was at last altogether 
united to it in the reign of Edward IV. 

Of the existing minor remains at Glou- 
cester by far the most important are the 
portions still remaining of the monasteries 
of the Grey and Black Friars. The churches 
of the mendicant orders form a class by 
themselves, widely differing both from 
parochial churches and from those of the 
elder monasteries. These orders arose in 
the thirteenth century, and were perhaps 
the most important instance of that power 
of “ rejuvenescence,” as it has been called, 
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in the monastic system, which, whenever 
existing orders were becoming rich, idle, 
and useless, was sure to produce new ones, 
in the fervour of youth, to do the work 
which they were beginning to neglect. 
Such a movement produced the Cister- 
cians in the twelfth century, the Jesuits 
in the sixteenth, and the Franciscans and 
Dominicans in the thirteenth. They pro- 
fessed, and in their first stage they prac- 
tised, a far more rigid and mortified life 
than the elder monks, including entire 
abnegation of all property for the corpora- 
tion as well as for the individual, and 
especial devotion to the duty of preaching. 
Their houses and churches, as might be 
expected, differ widely in their architec- 
tural character from those of the elder 
orders. The arrangement of the monastic 
buildings is different, and the churches 
follow a totally different type. The sub- 
ject is a very curious one, which Mr. 
Freeman said he had never seen treated 
elsewhere, but to which he had given a 
good deal of attention for several years. 
He had seen several instances both in 
England and Aquitaine, but the great 
country for Friars’ churches was Ireland, 
where a very large number remain, as 
also a very large number of smai/ monas- 
tic churches of other orders to contrast 
with them. With a very little attention, 
Mr. Freeman said, the observer might 
learn to say, “This church is Benedictine 
or Cistercian,” and “that is Franciscan 
or Dominican ;” and he hoped that, with 
further study, he might learn to do, what 
as yet he could not do, distinguish a Bene- 
dictine church from a Cistercian and a 
Franciscan from a Dominican. As yet, he 
must take the elder and younger orders 
respectively as two wholes. The churches 
of the elder orders, he continued, though 
differing infinitely in date, size, and rich- 
ness, have still much in common among 
themselves. To go no further, the vast 
majority of them, great and small, are, 
in England and Ireland at least, cross 
churches with central towers. There is at 
least thus much of resemblance between 
the mitred abbey of Gloucester and its 
humble dependency at Leonard Stanley. 
When of any size, they commonly have 
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regular aisles and clerestory in the nave, 
and, in buildings admitting it, a trifo- 
rium; they have also commonly regu- 
lar aisles, sometimes a collection of 
chapels, about the choir. A certain 
character of dignity and massiveness 
commonly pervades the whole building. 
The Friars’ churches are something very 
different. They are often large and hand- 
some, but in ground-plan and charac- 
ter they are utterly unlike those of the 
elder houses. The church is long and 
narrow; the regular cross form does not 
occur; the desecrated church called St. 
Andrew’s Hall, at Norwich, was the only 
example Mr. Freeman had yet seen with 
regular aisles and clerestory to the nave, 
and a triforium he had never seen at all. 
But a single aisle or a single transept is 
very common, and sometimes the single 
transept is very large, especially in a Friary 
at Kilkenny, where the south transept, 
now used as a Roman Catholic church, is 
much larger than the nave. The choir 
seems to be always without aisles ; in Ire- 
land, as far as Mr. Freeman knew, it was 
always, and in England commonly, flat- 
ended, but the ruined one at Winchelsea 
has an apse. The original churches of the 
thirteenth century were without towers, 
and had long unbroken ranges of lancets 
along both nave and choir. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries tall, narrow, 
slender towers were very commonly in- 
serted between the nave and the choir, 
and new churches were built after the 
same type, as at Kilconnel, co. Galway. In 
England the tower sometimes had a hex- 
agonal top, as the one now standing soli- 
tary at King’s Lynn. At Norwich the 
tower has fallen down, but by putting 
together the choir and nave at Norwich 
and the tower at Lynn, the whole building 
may be recovered. There are other good 
English examples in a desecrated choir at 
Chichester, and the present church of 
Christ’s College, Brecon, but in Ireland 
they are thick upon the ground. Those 
which Mr. Freeman had seen in the south 
of France resembled the English and Irish 
examples in their unbroken length and the 
absence of regular aisles and transepts, but 
in that country those characteristics were 
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not distinctive of Friars’ churches, being 
found also in many cathedral, parochial, 
and elder monastic buildings. The Aqui- 
tanian examples also had, like the other 
French churches, apses and vaulted roofs, 
features so rare in England, and in Ire- 
land, it would seem, altogether unknown. 

The perambulation of the city then be- 
gan with a visit to St. Mary de Crypt, 
where Mr. Parker made some remarks on 
the schoolhouse attached to the church. 
This is of the time of Henry VIII., and 
though not very remarkable, is a fair ex- 
ample of that period, and Mr. Parker 
said it was too good to be destroyed, as 
was threatened. 

Mr. Freeman then made some brief re- 
marks on the church. It is a cross church 
of various dates, the earliest part a Nor- 
man doorway in the west front, agreeing 
very well with the statement that it was 
founded by Robert Chichester, Bishop of 
Exeter from 1128 to 1150. The church 
is remarkable, as shewing how the com- 
plete cruciform effect may be produced, 
where the transepts have hardly any pro- 
jection on the ground-plan. There is, 
however, an unpleasant want of repose 
about the building as a whole, and the 
tower especially seems, in the general 
view of the city, to thrust itself into a 
sort of vain rivalry with that of the cathe- 
dral. The arcades of the choir are very 
singular, the eastern arch on each side 
being blank, and the pier between the 
other two dividing in a strange way, (like 
a Y turned upside down,) to allow of a 
doorway in the stone screen on each side. 
Something analogous may be seen among 
the various shifts by which the vault is 
introduced in the choir and transepts of 
the cathedral. The mark of a cannon- 
ball which struck the east end of the 
church during the siege in 1643, was 
shewn by some of the party, and many 
members expressed a wish to get rid of 
the monstrous stove under the central 
tower, with which the church is at pre- 
sent disfigured. 

The next point was the Grey Friars, 
or Franciscan church, just east of St. 
Mary de Crypt. This house was founded 
by Thomas, Lord Berkeley, before the year 
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1268, but the existing portions are all of 
Perpendicular date, and the church and 
other buildings are spoken of as having 
been “new builded” at the time of the 
suppression. Mr. Freeman here shewed 
how completely the building agreed with 
the common type of the Friars’ churches, 
and how completely different it is from 
either a parish church or a Benedictine ab- 
bey. The nave and north aisle still remain, 
though desecrated, and frightfully disfi- 
gured by being cut up into several houses. 
They form two perfectly equal bodies, 
with separate gables, of seven bays, with 
large Perpendicular windows between but- 
tresses, which must have formed a most 
noble range. East of the nave is a very 
small fragment, most probably part of a 
slender central tower between the nave 
and the choir. It could: not well be part 
of the choir itself, because it contains the 
jamb of a window whose head must have 
gone far higher than the walls of the 
nave, and so could hardly have been any- 
where but in a tower. Also, just east of 
the arch into the nave, are signs of a door- 
way, which looks much more like a tower 
than achoir. The tower seems to have 
been vaulted. Inside the houses, parts of 
the old roof with queen-posts, and of the 
arcade, can be made out, but they offer 
nothing remarkable. The cloister roof 
can be traced on the south side of the 
nave, and some of the domestic buildings 
running parallel to the church were re- 
moved only a few years back. 

Mr. Freeman then led the party to the 
Black Friars, or Dominican monastery, to 
the west of St. Mary de Crypt. Here, 
though the whole is sadly desecrated and 
mutilated, the whole arrangements can 
easily be made out, the’ buildings remain- 
ing on all four sides of the cloister square. 
The monastery was founded by King 
Henry III. and Sir Stephen de Hernes- 
hull, about 1239, and enlarged in 1290, 
and work of both dates remains. Mr. 
Freeman said that the church, which oc- 
cupies the north side of the square, had 
so completely lost all ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, that he had found several people 
unwilling to believe that it ever had been 
a church at all. The building on the west 
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side of the square was often thought to 
have been the church, but it seemed rather 
to have been the refectory. The beautiful 
triplet at the south end had probably been 
taken for the east window. The building 
on the south side seemed to have been the 
dormitory. These were not the positions 
which these several buildings would have 
in a Benedictine house, but probably the 
Friars differed from the elder orders as 
much in the arrangement of their domes- 
tic buildings as in the architecture of their 
churches. That the northern building 
was the church was evident, 1st, from its 
direction east and west; 2ndly, from an 
arch still to be seen on the south side, 
evidently part of an internal arcade, and 
with the corbels of the aisle roof above it; 
8rdly, from a piscina which might be seen 
inside, seemingly in a small chapel formed 
in the aisle. The present appearance of 
the building was owing to a certain Sir 
Thomas Bell, who obtained a grant of the 
monastery at the Dissolution. He im- 
mediately built himself a mansion, and 
set up a large factory, in which he em- 
ployed many hands. It was clear that 
Sir Thomas formed his mansion out of the 
church, which he shortened at both ends, 
and so altered it in detail as to give it the 
look of a specimen of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth century, instead 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
thirteenth. A few details, however, still 
survived, as the original corbel-table on 
the north side, and the marks on the 
south of a window set in a dormer-gable 
over the cloister roof, like those at Malmes- 
bury, Leominster, and Brecon. 

Mr. Parker then explained the domestic 
buildings, of which we hope to give some 
account in our next number; want of 
space compels us to defer it for the pre- 
sent. 

A number of the members were then 
admitted by the occupant of the church 
into the cellar, which Mr. Freeman had 
not before visited, and where further proof 
of its ecclesiastical character was at once 
found. The bases of the pillars exist in 
many places; but, unlike its Franciscan 
neighbour, with its single aisle as large as 
the nave, it appears that the Dominican 


church had a narrow aisle on each side. 
It may therefore very likely have had a 
clerestory, like St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. 

The party then went to St. Nicholas 
parish church, where some remarks. were 
made by Mr. Freeman. There is a tra- 
dition mentioned by Fosbroke, that the 
church was built by King John. Part of it, 
viz., the south doorway and the Norman 
pier-arches in the western part, must be 
older than his time; but the greater part 
of the building might very well be work 
of his reign; so that, whatever may be 
the evidence for the tradition, there is at 
least nothing intrinsically absurd in it. 
The south aisle has a row of Perpen- 
dicular windows inserted in Early English 
openings. Probably the original windows 
were couplets, and the two arches have 
been thrown into one, using up the old 
moulded stones, and leaving the outer 
jamb on each side untouched. There are 
also some good floriated capitals of the 
same date, two very large squints to the 
high altar, and an early western gallery. 
The western tower has an imperfect spire. 
This is not uncommon in Gloucestershire 
and Somersetshire, as at Minchinhampton, 
Yatton, Shepton-Mallet, and St. Mary 
Redcliffe, while Mr. Freeman said he 
knew of only one example elsewhere, 
namely, that of Naseby in Northampton- 
shire. Sometimes the spire seems to have 
been left imperfect, and sometimes to 
have had the top destroyed. The latter 
seems to have been the case at St. 
Nicholas. 


Eventne MEETING. 


This was held in the Tolsey, under the 
presidency of A. W. Franks, Esq. The 
Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A., read a paper on 
the Bell-founders of Gloucester. The Glou- 
cester bell-foundry, he said, was in exist- 
ence so early as the reign of Edward IL, 
and was conducted by a master-founder, 
whose reputation spread far and wide. 
The monks of Ely, in the 19th Edward 
III., sent for “ Master John of Glouces- 
ter,” to make for them a peal of four 
monster bells, for the octagon lantern, 
then a new feature in church architecture. 
The tower in which they were placed was 
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the work of Alan de Walsingham, then 
sacrist, afterwards prior. The largest of 
these bells weighed no less than 3 
tons 56 lbs. They were cast by Mas- 
ter John at Ely. The collection from 
long distances of so large a quantity of 
metal over the bad roads of that period 
must have been a work of immense diffi- 
culty. With all our grand ideas about 
Big Bens, and all the appliances of mo- 
dern days, we have to sit at the feet of 
such a skilled master as John of Glou- 
cester. 

John Sandre succeeded John of Glou- 
cester, and Mr. Lukis said he had little 
doubt but that the second bell of the 
present peal at the cathedral, by the in- 
scription which it bore, was the work of 
John Sandre. A seal bearing his name, 
and a token of his craft in the shape of a 
laver pot, surmounted with a bell, was, 
he believed, found in the Thames some 
years since. Mr. Albert Way fixed its 
date at about 1400. 

The next bell-founder in Gloucester of 
whom we had any record was William 
Henshaw; and although he had left the 
portraitures of his two wives in brass at 
St. Michael’s Church, campanologists were 
disappointed at not finding any effigy of 
himself, 

A further gap occurred between Hen- 
shaw and Abraham Rudhall, whose family 
for several generations carried on the 
business of the foundry. They were 
founders from about 1626 to 1828,—at 
least we met with the initials A. R. in 
1626 and 1640. About 1828 the bell- 
founding ceased in that family, when Mr. 
Mears took up the Gloucester business. 
If the inscriptions upon bells afford a 
correct exponent of master-founders’ prin- 
ciples, Gloucester may be proud of such 
citizens as the Rudhalls, for they appeared 
to be well-wishers of their Church, sove- 
reign, and country, and lovers of peace 
and order. From the inscription on the 
first or treble bell of St. Mary le Crypt, 
he found that in 1749 Abraham Rudhall 
was the churchwarden of that parish, in 
which year he cast that, as well as the 
second bell, The paper concluded by 
some remarks on the characteristics of 
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the age in which our early bells were 
cast, and the loyalty and devotion of the 
founders. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the 
Chairman said the seal of Sandre of Glou- 
cester was most probably of an earlier 
date than 1400, and might indeed belong 
to 1330, and therefore it was not at all 
improbable that John of Gloucester and 
John Sandre were the same individual. 


There were also read papers by the 
Rev. Samuel Lysons, on the history of 
Richard Whittington, in which the re- 
nowned Mayor of London was maintained 
to have been a Gloucestershire man, and 
his history as usually told was said to be 
“true in its main points, cat and all.” 
A third paper, by J. J. Powell, Esq., was 
on the Ancient Commerce of Gloucester. 
It gave much prominence to the fact that 
in Domesday-book Gloucester is styled a 
city, while London is only called a burg, 
and traced the introduction, increase, and 
eventual decline of various branches of 
commerce and manufactories,—various 
quarrels with Bristol, to which city Glou- 
cester was long considered subordinate,— 
and the great increase of the trade of the 
city that had resulted from the formation 
of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, 
which was opened in 1827. 


Wednesday, July 18. 


The morning was occupied at the Tolsey 
in reading papers. The first was one by 
the Rev. J. L. Petit, on 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY CHURCH. 

This fine old building, which might 
worthily rank among our English cathe- 
drals, has some unique points of archi- 
tectural interest. Though it received 
important alterations in the fourteenth 
century, it presents little change from 
the primitive Norman arrangement. It 
has much in common with Gloucester 
Cathedral. At no period during the pre- 
valence of medixval architecture were the 
proportions and composition of important 
churches finer than when the early Nor- 
man style flourished in England, and the 
still earlier Romanesque on the Continent. 
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The central tower of Tewkesbury is per- 
haps one of the grandest ever designed in 
the Romanesque period. There is greater 
variety of form in the towers found on 
the Continent than in those of England, 
the octagon being frequently used, and 
often crowned with a spire of stone. 
Wooden spires are also common, and one 
is known to have belonged to the tower 
of Tewkesbury, till it was blown down by 
a storm in the sixteenth century. The 
present pinnacles are not original, having 
been added in the seventeenth century. 
Though not in character with the archi- 
tecture, they do not on the whole mate- 
rially disfigure the building. The paper, 
after describing the tower in some detail, 
referred to the difficulty of sketching it, 
owing to its peculiar combination of 
height with massiveness. The restora- 
tion of the roofs would not, in Mr. Petit’s 
opinion, be an improvement, as it would 
take from the dignity of the tower, and 
still more from the effect of the two 
beautiful turrets that flank the west end. 

The character of the church is breadth 
rather than height. The west front, he 
believed, is unique in its composition. 
The decorated work of the choir is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the tracery of the 
vaulting unequalled in delicacy and in- 
tricacy. It has more design in it than 
that of Gloucester, and gives expression 
to the width, which so pre-eminently cha- 
racterises this church. The architectural 
history of the church is rather to be in- 
ferred from details of style than derived 
from authentic records. A Benedictine 
monastery was founded here early in the 
eighth century, but probably no part re- 
mains of an earlier date than the church, 
which was built by Robert Fitzhamon, 
near the commencement of the reign of 
Henry I., being begun in 1102. The 
arches opening into the choir aisles are 
probably the oldest architectural features 
in the church. The great alteration took 
place in the fourteenth century, probably 
very little, if at all, before the work at 
Gloucester, though the one is Decorated 
and the other Perpendicular. The Per- 
pendicular work of the church appears 
only on the south side, which must have 
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been of great richness, and in tombs and 
screens. 

With respect to Gloucester Cathedral, 
he wished to say that Mr. Winston is of 
opinion that the white glass in the head 
of the east window of the cathedral is 
original, and comprehended in the design 
of the window. It was evidently intro- 
duced to form a division between the rich 
colouring of the rest of the window, and 
the colouring, no doubt equally rich, of 
the vaulted roof. He had often doubted 
whether opaque colour and transparent 
colour could be seen to advantage in the 
same building, and he was sure they could 
not in actual juxtaposition, but the de- 
cided break made by the white glass was 
absolutely necessary to the effect of the 
design. Even in the present colourless 
stute of the roof, the fine cool tone of this 
white glass (which no modern material 
could equal) gives wonderful value to the 
painted glass, and by replacing it with 
colour, we might chance to destroy one of 
the greatest beauties of this very remark- 
able window. 


The excursions for some of the follow- 
ing days having been announced, Mr. Free- 
man regretted that so many of the best an- 
tiquities in Gloucestershire appeared to be 
so completely passed by. The Institute 
visited Bath, and came away without seeing 
the chambered tumulus at Wellow, the best 
English example of its class, and without 
any publicly recognised excursion to the 
Anglo-Saxon church at Bradford. It would 
be a pity indeed if the same error were 
committed at Gloucester, and if the Insti- 
tute went away without seeing the cham- 
bered tumulus at Uleybury and the Anglo- 
Saxon church at Deerhurst. The proposed 
Herefordshire excursion might be in itself 
fully equal to any that could be made in 
Gloucestershire ; Goodrich Castle undoubt- 
edly was one of the best monuments of its 
kind, but it had no natural connexion with 
Gloucester, and would fall much more 
properly within the scope of a meeting at 





> Mr. Freeman should consider the impossi- 
bility of seeing everything in a week, and that 
an excursion may be easy for a small party, which 
is wholly impracticable for a large one.—Ep. 
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Hereford or Monmouth. On the other 
hand, Gloucestershire itself contained a 
series of antiquities of the highest value 
which could be seen nowhere so well as 
from Gloucester. The proposed Berkeley 
excursion ought to take in the beautiful 
Early English church at Slymbridge, of 
whose position those who drew up the 
programmes seemed to have no notion, 
but which was as natural a companion to 
Berkeley geographically as it was archi- 
tecturally. Instead of the distant excur- 
sion to Goodrich, he should propose one 
to the numerous and varied antiquities on 
and about the Cotswold Hills. It should 
embrace the whole, or as many as possible, 
of the following objects,—the ancient barn 
at Frocester, the Norman church and mo- 
nastic buildings at Leonard Stanley, the 
chambered tumulus and magnificent camp 
at Uleybury, the barn at Calcott with its 
remarkable sculpture and inscription, the 
castle of Beverston, and the church and 
small domestic antiquities at Dursley. 
Such a day’s work would be almost un- 
paralleled elsewhere, and yet not one of 
these objects was put down on the list of 
excursions. The excursion he proposed 
would not be wholly primeval, nor wholly 
architectural, nor wholly any one thing; 
it would contain something for antiquaries 
of all tastes. It would also embrace about 
the finest view in all England, looking 
down on the whole range of country whose 
history was about to be illustrated by Dr. 
Guest, and would carry those who made it 
along the line of Earl Godwine’s march 
from Beverston to Gloucester. 

The next paper was a very elaborate 
one, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, on 


THE PARLIAMENTS OF GLOUCESTER. 


It commenced with an account of the 
Witan that assembled there in 1048, in 
consequence of the affray between Eustace 
of Boulogne and the men of Dover, for 
which Earl Godwin was held responsible ; 
detailed the numerous meetings there 
under the Norman kings, those under 
Henry II. and III., Edward I., Edward 
IIL, and Richard II., down to the last 
Parliament held at Gloucester, that in 
the 9th year of Henry IV. (1407), which 
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has an important bearing on a question 
of parliamentary usage that has been of 
late warmly discussed. 

The dispute which had commenced in 
1378 regarding the privileges and juris- 
diction claimed by each House was still 
further extended in the last Parliament 
that sat at Gloucester. 

When it met here in the 9th of Henry 
IV., 1407, the Commons besought the 
King to assign certain lords, whom they 
named, to commune with them on the 
business of the meeting,—a request that 
had been made and granted on former 
occasions; but in addition to this, the 
Lords now evinced the desire of obtain- 
ing peculiar privileges, more particularly 
striving to control all the pecuniary 
grants to the Crown. The Lords being 
assembled in the royal presence, were 
desired to state what aid they deemed 
necessary for the public service, and hav- 
ing replied that it would require a tenth 
and a-half from the cities, and a fifteenth 
and a-half from other laymen, besides a 
subsidy of wool and other duties for two 
years, the King then sent this message to 
the Commons. The Commons, however, 
did not feel disposed, on their part, so 
readily to entertain the Lords’ proposi- 
tion: for the King having commanded 
them to send to himself and the Lords a 
certain number from their body to hear 
and report what he should ordain, and 
the Commons having received the com- 
munication, they were greatly disturbed, 
and unanimously declared the proceedings 
were to the great prejudice and deroga- 
tion of their liberties. Thus distinctly 
claiming as the representatives of the peo- 
ple that all grants for aids must originate 
with their branch of the legislature, and 
not with the Upper House. 

Whether this assumpiion of power was 
consistent witb previous forms, whether it 
agreed with that clause in Magna Charta 
that decreed that no scutage or aid should 
be given excepting by the common coun- 
cil of the kingdom, (the clause was 
omitted in the two subsequent confirma- 
tions—Parl. Hist., vol. ii. p. 110; Ste- 
phens, vol. i. p. 1386,) whether it was a 
departure from the provisions established 
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at the Parliament of Oxford in 1258, will 
now be matter of little consequence, as 
the authority of the Commons, either in 
making or in sanctioning pecuniary grants, 
was by this transaction henceforward fully 
established. 

This collision between the Lords and 
the Commons also gave rise to the ordin- 
ance that in all future Parliaments the 
Lords should have full freedom of debate 
amongst themselves; in an equal way 
also, that the Commons should discuss all 
matters relating to the realm without 
disclosing them to the King before they 
had arrived at a mutual decision, and that 
that decision should only be made known 
to the King through the voice of the 
Speaker. 

Arecent Report on Privileges has, after 
a lapse of four centuries and a half, in- 
vested this last Parliament that sat for 
six weeks at Gloucester with fresh value. 
It has been appealed to as the chief 
authority for passing Bills of Supply, and 
upon its practice have been founded a 
series of resolutions marked equally by 
their dignity and independence, which 
have asserted the authority of the House 
of Commons to impose and remit taxation. 

Dr. Guest read a paper— 


On THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF THE 
SEVERN VALLEY IN THE SIxtTH CEN- 
TURY, 


of which the following is an abstract :— 
Before the great battle fought at Dyr- 
ham in this county, a.D. 577, the whole 
of the Severn valley and a large portion 
of the Cotswold were in the possession of 
the Welsh, Cirencester being their great 
fortress to the eastward. In the year 
577, Ceaulin, King of Wessex, advanced 
along the Roman road leading from Win- 
chester to this city, and then turned to 
his left and reached the Fosse. Down 
this highway he proceeded, devastating 
the country as he advanced, till, in the 
neighbourhood of Dyrham, the Welshmen 
met him, and sustained the defeat com- 
memorated in the Chronicle. Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath surrendered, and 
the loss of these three great cities must 
necessarily have carried with it the loss 
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of the whole vale of the Severn from Bath 
to the forests of Worcestershire. 

In the year 584 Ceaulin made another 
inroad, and fought a battle at a place 
called Fethan leah. He is said to have 
taken “ many towns and countless booty.” 
All our modern historians identify Fethan 
leah with Frethern, near Gloucester ; but 
no philologist would venture to maintain 
the identity of the two names, Frethern 
and Fethan ; and it is clear that the whole 
neighbourhood of Gloucester must have 
changed its masters when that city be- 
came English in the year 577. Now, at 
the entrance of the Vale Royal of Cheshire 
is a village called Faddeley. This place 
satisfies all the requirements both of phi- 
lology and of history. Ceaulin must have 
advanced thither through the heart of 
Shropshire, and up the valley of the Tern. 
This rich district no doubt furnished the 
“many towns and countless booty” men- 
tioned in the Chronicle. 

An old Welsh poet, named Llywarch 
Hen, describes the devastation of the 
valley of the Tern by the men of Lloegyr 
(England), during the reign of Broch- 
mael, King of Powis. Brechmael lost his 
grandson Selyo, or Solomon, at the battle 
of Chester, A.D. 613. He must at that 
time have been an aged man, and may 
therefore very well have been reigning 
over Powis when Ceaulin made his inroad, 
A.D. 584, There can be little doubt that 
it was this inroad which occasioned all the 
misery and ruin so vividly brought before 
us in the Elegy of Liywarch Hen, and 
which led to the destruction of Urico- 
nium. We have no occasion to bring over 
an “army of Bretons” for the purpose,— 
like some of our modern antiquaries. That 
hapless town was no doubt destroyed by 
our own ancestors in the year 584, and by 
command of Ceaulin, King of Wessex. 

Mr. Freeman wished the Institute would 
unanimously petition Dr. Guest to carry 
out a suggestion made in the last number 
of the “ Edinburgh Review,” and to work 
together all his scattered lectures and 
essays into one great “History of the 
English Conquest in Britain.” ‘Such a 
work would be the most valuable con- 
tribution ever made to the early history 
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of our country. Dr. Guest, as the one 
man who had at once read everything and 
been everywhere, had done more for the 
history of the Teutonic settlements in 
Britain than any other man. He would 
indeed have earned the lasting gratitude 
of every historical student had he never 
done anything else but venture to call 
our ancestors by their real historical name 
of Englishmen from their very first ap- 
pearance in the island. It is wonderful 
how much utter misconception has arisen 
from the vulgar habit of calling all Eng- 
lishmen before 1066 “Saxons.” People 
really do not realize that these “Saxons” 
are simply ourselves, our own forefathers, 
speaking an early form of our own lan- 
guage and governed by an early form of 
our own laws. “The Britons” and “the 
Saxons” become two great, distant, indis- 
tinct masses, and all trace of chronology, 
all trace of personality is lost. Call them, 
with Dr. Guest, “ English,” as they called 
themselves, not “Saxons,” which, as 


a national appellation, is the mere nick- 
name of their enemies ;—call those enemies 
“the Welsh,” and the connexion between 
the days of Ceawlin and our own times at 


once becomes visible. An Englishman, a 
thousand years back, called himself an 
Englishman, as he does now; Welshmen 
and Highlanders called him a Saxon, as 
they do still. This confused way of jum- 
bling together six centuries of our national 
history under the vague name of “the 
Saxons” spreads its evil influence every- 
where : people fancy that all “the Saxons” 
lived at one time, that Hengest and Harold 
were just the same sort of people, and 
might perhaps have sat down to dinner 
together. He would take an example 
from a question which Dr. Guest had, as 
far as he knew, said nothing about, and 
very likely might never have thought 
about, the disputed date of the Minster 
at Waltham. He firmly believed that 
this hazy way of thinking and talking 
about “the Saxons” had really a good 
deal to do with the unwillingness of some 
antiquaries to believe that any part of 
the existing building is really the work of 
King Harold. A church consecrated in 
1060 is a church built by “the Saxons ;” 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCIX. 
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a church built by “the Saxons” must 
have been small, mean, rude, and perhaps 
of timber. When he asked for the proof 
that the English architecture of the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century was necessarily 
of so poor a kind, he was sent to accounts 
in Venerable Bede of timber churches in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, separated 
from the days of Harold by an interval as 
long as the whole duration of Gothic ar- 
chitecture. This sort of confusion, acting 
for the most part quite unconsciously, 
ought to be at once got rid of by using 
the clear and accurate nomenclature em- 
ployed by Dr. Guest. He would conclude 
by shewing the practical character of Dr. 
Guest’s researches, as helping to explain 
small local and personal matters in our 
own time. He had lately bought a small 
estate in Somersetshire, near the city of 
Wells. On taking possession he was sur- 
prised to find himself in the parish of St. 
Cuthberht’s at Wells, nearly two miles off, 
though the parish church of Wookey was 
almost within a stone’s throw of his house. 
A glance at Dr. Guest’s map at once ex- 
plained the anomaly. The great campaign 
of Ceawlin in 577 carried the English con- 
quests as far as the Axe; that river was 
for a considerable time the frontier of 
England and of West-Wales. But that 
same river was, for a good part of its 
course, the boundary of the parishes of 
Wells and Wookey, and actually divided 
his own land from that of his next neigh- 
bour. That is to say, Ceawlin conquered 
Wookey and did not conquer Wells; he 
conquered the lands of his next neighbour, 
but did not conquer his (Mr. Freeman’s) 
lands. He thought there could hardly be 
any more speaking witness to the value of 
Dr. Guest’s researches than the fact that 
a great national boundary, which he was 
the first to discover by a totally different 
line of reasoning, should be found actually 
to remain, after thirteen hundred years, 
as the boundary of local divisions and of 
private property. 


The Earl of Ducie described a Roman 
villa recently discovered at Tortworth ; 
after which a large party proceeded to 
Tewkesbury, and visited the Abbey church, 
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&c., under the guidance of Mr, Petit, and 
a portion of them took Deerhurst Church 
on their way; this smaller party was led 
by Mr. Parker, who considered the tower 
as the only part remaining of the church 
built in 1052. The inscription recording 
this date is preserved at Oxford, and a 
rubbing of it was exhibited in the Museum 
during the Meeting. 


In the evening, agreeably to invitation, 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
repaired to a Conversazione at Highnam 
Court, the seat of Mr. Gambier Parry, 
where they were most hospitably received, 
and the noble collection of pictures, as 
well as many treasures of medieval art, 
was thrown open for their inspection. 


Thursday, July 19. Excursion To 
CIRENCESTER AND FAIRFORD. 


This day was devoted to an excursion 
to Cirencester, and about 100 ladies and 
gentlemen formed the party. On arriving 
at Cirencester the party were received by 
the Rev. Canon Powell, Professor Buck- 
man, the Rev. Principal Constable, and 
others, by whom they were escorted to 
the Market-place. Here the Rev. Canon 
Powell delivered a short address on the 
archeology of the fine old parish church. 
The exterior of the building having been 
examined, the party entered it, and the 
Rev. Canon resumed his descriptive and 
explanatory remarks. Mr. J. H. Parker 
fully confirmed the accuracy of Mr. 
Powell’s statements, and Lord Talbot de 
Malahide expressed the thanks of the As- 
sociation to the rev. gentleman for his 
very interesting and able address. 

Mr. Parker took the opportunity of 
calling attention to the squints, or hagio- 
scopes, which are common in this county, 
but are always walled up: he thought 
they might be re-opened with advantage. 
Their peculiar form, being wide at the 
west end and narrow at the east, enabled 
persons in the transepts or aisles both to 
see and hear the service at the altar dis- 
tinctly. He had recently observed in a 
neighbouring church an instance where 
a small Norman chancel-arch: had a large 
squint on each side of it, part of the 
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original design to enable the people to 
see and hear. These squints had been 
walled up, and now the chancel-arch is 
pronounced by the modern architect so 
inconveniently small that it must be de- 
stroyed and replaced by a new large one. 
He was sorry to say that this was a com- 
mon case, and in this manner all vestiges 
of antiquity were being rapidly destroyed. 

The party then proceeded through the 
Abbey grounds to inspect the gateway, 
a remnant of the old Abbey, and which, 
as the ’Spital-gate, still gives a name to 
the locality. 

The party afterwards divided. About 
thirty proceeded to Fairford, and, with J. 
D. Niblett, Esq., as cicerone, viewed the 
beautiful windows for which the parish 
church is famed. They considered the 
greater part of the glass as English, and 
made for the windows in which it is 
placed; the small figures in the tracery 
light of the heads of the Perpendicular 
windows could not possibly fit any foreign 
windows, as the Perpendicular style does 
not exist out of England. But some of 
the larger figures in the lower lights, 
and especially those in the windows of 
Old Testament characters, appear to be 
foreign glass ; and the small portion of the 
painted glass being foreign, has probably 
given rise to the legend that it was ail 
taken from a foreign vessel, and that the 
present church was built for the glass. 
This party was also accompanied by Mr. 
J. H. Parker, who briefly explained the 
architectural features of the church, a 
very fine example of the Perpendicular 
style, with a central tower, the interior 
of which forms a lantern open to the 
church, a very rare feature in a parish 
church. On their return they stopped 
to examine Meysey Hampton Church, 
a fine cruciform building chiefly of the 
Early English style, with several interest- 
ing features, and a portion of Decorated 
work. Also at Ampney St. Mary, a small 
church with a good bell-cot, a curious Nor- 
man doorway, and an east window with 
tracery of flamboyant pattern. 

The rest of the party walked to the Bar- 
ton, and inspected the beautiful Roman 
pavement ati Cirencester, returning to Earl 
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Bathurst’s mansion, where the portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and other objects of interest 
came under notice. A few steps brought 
them to the Museum of Roman Antiqui- 
ties, and here Professor Buckman dis- 
coursed most agreeably and eloquently on 
the beautiful remains collected together. 

In the evening the members again as- 
sembled at the Tolsey, when the following 
papers were read :—“Glevum, or Roman 
Gloucester,” by the Rev. Samuel. Lysons ; 
“Coverdale’s Bible,” by the Rev. James 
Lee Warner; and “Some-Fragments of 
Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts discovered in 
the Chapter Library,” by the Rev. John 
Earle. 


GLEVUM, OR RoMAN GLOUCESTER. 


No one of the places in which the 
Archeological Institute had assembled, 
said Mr. Lysons, has greater claim to 
antiquity than the city of Gloucester. 
Yet, when we consider the mode of life 
and the nature of the dwellings of our 
British ancestors, coupled with the way 
in which they were overrun at various 
periods, it is not surprising that few, if 
any, vestiges remain of Old Caer Glou, al- 
though the British origin of this city is 
attested by tradition and the early his- 
torians. Moreover, a very interesting 
gold bracelet of British make was re- 
cently dug up in the line of Ermine-street 
(London-road), and has been purchased 
by Mr. Albert Way for Lord Braybrooke’s 
collection. History states that Gloucester 
was one of the first cities in the kingdom 
occupied by the Romans; yet so little in- 
terest has been excited that it is only 
sixty years since that Gloucester has been 
positively identified with the scraps of 
history marking it as a Roman station. 
Glevum appears to have been the first 
place in the vicinity of which Aulus Plau- 
tius, the general of the Emperor Claudius, 
received a check from the aborigines of 
the island, and here it was that he esta- 
blished his frontier against the enemy, 
strongly entrenching himself with the 
Severn in his front; and historical tra- 
dition on the subject is corroborated by 
the remarkable fact that a larger number 
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of the coins of Claudius have been found 
here than in any other part of the king- 
dom. There is another circumstance 
which singularly confirms history — the 
discovery of a large number of rude imi- 
tations of the coinage of Claudius, evi- 
dently issued at the time, shewing that 
a mint was established on the spot; and 
there was still further confirmation in the 
discovery of an unusual number of statera, 
or steelyards for weighing coin, and a 
crucible for melting metal, dug up at 
Norton, near the city. The probability 
is that the money was used for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers, and we may safely 
conclude that there was a military occu- 
pation of Gloucester at as early a date as 
that of Claudius; and, if so, there can be 
little doubt that it was during the pro- 
pretorship of Aulus Plautius, who re- 
tained for several years his governorship 
among the Dobuni until he was succeeded 
by Ostorius Scapula. Two horse-shoes, 
supposed at first to have been silver, have 
been found in the streets, and these mark 
a period antecedent to the decline of the 
arts. If this date be conceded to these 
shoes, it may help us in tracing the march 
of Claudius’s army across Britain; a part 
of it is said to have landed at Southampton 
or Porchester, and made its way directly 
through the island to join the forces of 
Aulus Plautius in the country of the 
Dobuni, Silbury-hill not only being in 
their line of march, but also the point to 
which the Romans would naturally make 
as one of the strong places of the Britons. 

Again, the form of the town itself, built 
upon the site of the original camp, and 
still as nearly retaining its character as 
modern improvements will allow, may 
lead us to form an estimate of its great 
antiquity. The shape of the town is that 
of the most perfect Roman camp— an 
oblong parallelogram, the principal streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. 
The aspect was to the north, south, east, 
and west, standing on a gentle slope to- 
wards the Severn, which formed the 
western defence against the Silures. The 
river has evidently shifted its bed. We 
may still trace all the important public 
buildings of a Roman camp; the walls 
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appeared to have remained in their ori- 
ginal state until their destruction after 
the Civil Wars. The only remains exist- 
ing is a small portion near the site of the 
south gate. At a later period of the 
Roman occupation the walls to the north 
appear to have been extended so as to 
take in the area now occupied by Lower 
Northgate-street and Hare-lane. Might 
not this have been the Via Ara, or Altar- 
street? It has been usual to attribute 
a Saxon origin to the name of this street 
—Hier-lane, or Army-street; but there is 
reason for concluding that our streets re- 
ceived distinctive names before the Saxon 
period, If (as it is not improbable from 
its position) it was the street of the 
tombs, or the burial-place just outside the 
camp, such as we find at Pompeii, then 
the name Via Are would be most appro- 
priate. Among the deeds of the cor- 
poration are some leases of corporate pro- 
perty as far back as Henry III. and 
Edward I., in which the street now called 
Longsmith-street is mentioned under the 
name of Via Fabrorum ; and as it is known 
that the Romans had their Collegium Fa- 
brorum, or smithy, in every camp of con- 
sequence, it points out, without much 
room for doubt, the position of that esta- 
blishment at Glevum. 

Gloucester has always been famous for 
its smithies; in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor it was taxed at 36 icres of iron, 
and 100 iron rods for nails for the king’s 
ships; and at a later period, as appears on 
its seal of the time of Edward I., the town 
adopted two horse-shoes and six nails for 
its armorial bearings. A considerable 
Roman building, with scorie of iron, was 
found in this street in excavating for the 
sewerage. Roman pavements have been 
discovered in all the principal streets of 
the town, shewing the sites of the chief 
public buildings; and various relics ex- 
hibiting the mode of life of the inhabit- 
ants continue to be found daily, and 
amongst them coins varying from nearly 
the earliest down to the latest period of 
the Roman occupation. An inscription 
found at Bath proves that Glevum was 
honoured at a very early date with the 
dignity of a Roman colony, and there are 
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many traces of the worship of Esculapius, 
the introduction of which Tacitus assigns 
to Claudius. After a reference to Kings- 
holm, supposed to have been the palace of 
the British kings, and, from the relics 
found there, the villa of the Romans, Mr. 
Lysons alluded to the Roman camp lately 
discovered by himself near his residence at 
Hempstead, which had hitherto gone by 
the name of King Charles’s Camp, though 
without any sufficient reason. This camp 
had escaped the attention of antiquaries, 
who probably remained satisfied with the 
popular notion, and enquired no further. 
Mr. Lysons added that the owner of the 
property, Mr. Higford Burr, was not in- 
disposed to permit an investigation be- 
neath the surface, but the land being 
valuable upland meadow the expense would 
be considerable, and therefore the relics 
discovered might be possibly purchased 
ata great cost; we must therefore trust 
that accident may favour us as it has 
done hitherto, and that time may bring 
to light more of those vestiges which are 
so important in unfolding to us the early 
history of our own country. 
Mr. Lee-Warner described a copy of 


CoVERDALE’S BIBLE IN GLOUCESTER 
s CATHEDRAL LiBRARY. 


This work shares with a copy in the 
possession of the Earl of Jersey the honour 
of being perfect in all its parts, with the 
title-page of 1536, which we shall call 


the second title. It is dedicated to 
King Henry VIII. and his “ dearest just 
Wife and most vertuous Princesse Queen 
Anne ;” and at the end of the volume we 
find this notice :—“ Printed in 1535, and 
finished the fourth day of October,” i.e., 
nearly six months at least (as the title 
shews) before this copy was issued. But 
we are enabled to shew that the title of 
1536 was not the original title of the book 
as it came from the press; for the copy in 
the British Museum, identical with ours 
in every other respect, is dated a year 
earlier, and purports to have been trans- 
lated out of “ Douch and Latin,” which 
words are wanting in the title now ex- 
hibited. 

The opening paragraph of the Dedica- 
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tion suffices to explain to us the motive of 
this seeming incongruity. It is addressed, 
as we have seen, not only to Henry VIII., 
but to his dearest just wife, Queen Anne. 
The book was all in type, and not only so, 
but issued, when the ill-fated Queen was 
in the zenith of her prosperity. Great 
things were expected from her influence 
and patronage. But in a few short months 
the scene changes, and the name of Anne 
Boleyn, so far from being a passport to 
the capricious monarch’s favour, would 
damage any cause with which it might be 
connected. What then was to be done to 
meet the altered circumstances? The 
Dedication (it is true) might altogether 
have been cancelled, but these were the 
days of dedications, and the whole suc- 
cess of the edition depended on the Royal 
fiat, and the sole motive of the Dedica- 
tion hangs on the remarkable words, “I 
thought it my duty not only to dedicate 
this translation unto your Highness, but 
wholly to commit it unto the same, to the 
intent that it may stand in your Grace’s 
hands, to correct it, to amend it, to im- 
prove it, yea, and clean to reject it, if 
your godly wisdom shall think it neces- 
sary.” Words like these ought never to 
have been written ; but once deliberately 
published, they could not be withdrawn. 

But the King’s third marriage, in a 
very short time, suggested a solution of 
the difficulty. The sanset of Anne’s es- 
pousals had indeed been dark and dismal ; 
but the morning of Queen Jane’s corona- 
tion had dawned at least with promise, so 
the alteration of two letters was deemed 
sufficient to meet the case. For Anne 
was substituted Jane ; and the type, thus 
amended, is found in existing copies, 
among which those at Sion College and 
at Lambeth may be cited as the most 
accessible. 

But did this alteration dispose of 
every difficulty? Obviously far from 
it. A date upon the title-page is usually 
understood to mark the completion of the 
volume. Here, then, was a Bible com- 
pleted in 1535, but dedicated to a Queen 
whose new-born royalty dated only from 
the year following its issue. This contra- 
diction, therefore, could only be obviated 
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by the printing of a new title-page, in 
which 35 was changed to 36. And seeing 
that these changes were all forced tipon 
the publishers after the commencement of 
the issue, we need not feel surprise that 
some confusion has arisen among the two 
title-pages, the two dedications, and the 
main body of the work, appended indif- 
ferently to each, perchance by the negli- 
gence of the binder. 

Our glance at these Bibles may very 
profitably be extended to illustrate two 
malpractices, which we cannot too strongly 
reprobate, whether of restoration or de- 
struction. Take, for example, the Cover- 
dale in Sion College Library. We find 
that in 1772 it was borrowed by the 
British Museum, in order to supply mutu- 
ally-existing defects in each. Accordingly, 
it came back with the wood-cuts of its 
title-page supplied by “an ingenious pen- 
man,” the style and execution of which we 
will not severely criticise, seeing them to 
be the performance of probably a clever 
school-boy. But the ground of our objec- 
tion is, that the title thus inserted is the 
title of 1535, which we hold to be im- 
properly prefixed to a dedication inscribed 
to Queen Jane, as it involves nothing 
less than a manifest anachronism. And, 
speaking as archeologists, we cannot too 
strongly deprecate that sort of restoration 
to which Coverdale has been subjected. 
Nine-tenths of the Coverdales which the 
wreck of time has spared came down to us 
without titles. Their possessors, in many 
instances, have wished to do them honour, 
after their own fashion, by making good 
the deficiency; but the power, rather 
than the will, was wanting. Till the dis- 
covery of the Holkham Bible, no perfect 
title of 1535 was accessible. The British 
Museum copy had lost all the woodcuts 
of its outer side completely; but, as a 
similar pattern had been used in Mat- 
thew’s Bible of 1539, it was thought 
that a skilful amalgamation would well 
serve the purpose. However, after all, it 
was but the junction of the hwmanum 
caput and the cervix equinus, for Matthew 
had adopted Latin texts to illustrate his 
woodcuts, but Coverdale’s were all in 
English, To make the matter worse, a 
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late eminent bookseller prepared at some 
expense a wood-block, to perpetuate the 
pretended fac-simile, which has thus found 
its way into many libraries. Thus much 
for restorations injudiciously carried ont. 
And, if we would see destruction, we have 
only to call for the copy in the British 
Museum. There we shall see “ specimens 
of the initial and capital letters used in 
the work cut from another copy, and 
pasted on a separate leaf!” 


AnGLo-Saxon MANUSCRIPTS. 


Mr. Earle mentioned some fragments of 
an Anglo-Saxon manuscript discovered in 
the Chapter Library. These fragments 
consisted of an ancient homily and me- 
moir of St. Swithin. Mr. Earle, whilst 
describing the contents, observed that our 
English ancestors were especially anxious 
to obtain English saints, because they 
previously had been indebted to foreign 
climes for relics. Mr. Dunkin, in conver- 
sation afterwards, confirmed this, by sta- 
ting that in the Chronicles of Ralph of 
Coggeshall, was an illustrative anecdote. 
Ralph had lived during the reign of King 
John, and, whilst abbot, visited the Holy 
Land, where he was wounded in the eye 
by an arrow. The point of the arrow re- 
mained unextracted till the day of his 
death ; in fact, he brought it home with 
him as a “ pilgrim’s token.” During his 
abbacy some serfs discovered, about two 
miles from Coggeshall, a Roman urn filled 
with bones. When the monks heard this, 
they felt convinced the bones were those 
of some holy man, and with great cere- 
mony they proceeded to translate them 
into their own guardianship. Singing 
hymns and censing the old pagan’s bones, 
they laid them in a fair linen cloth, and 
brought them in procession to the foot of 
the high altar with the most devotional 
ceremonies. But, continued Mr. Dunkin, 
that was not all, for Weever, who wrote 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, mentioned 
that a potter’s mark, “Coc,” was also 
discovered, and that actually formed the 
etymology of Coggeshall. 


Fi day, July 20. 


This was the great day of the meeting, 
and the Tolsey was completely filled from 
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the commencement to the close of the pro- 
ceedings. The papers read were :—“ Some 
Historical Associations connected with the 
County of Gloucester,” by the Rev. John 
Earle, M.A., late Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford; “ History of 
the Iron Trade of the Forest of Dean,” by 
the Rev. H. G. Nicholls; “ Medizval Sculp- 
ture illustrated by Examples in Gloucester 
Cathedral,” by Richard Westmacott, R.A. ; 
“ Architectural History of Gloucester Ca- 
thedral,” by Professor Willis. Our limits 
oblige us for the present to confine our 
notice to this last paper. 


HIsTorY OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Professor Willis said he was about to 
give the company a sketch of the history 
of Gloucester Cathedral, They were pro- 
bably acquainted with its general appear- 
ance, and therefore he should assume that 
they were acquainted with many things 
he was about to say. As for his friends 
the archeologists, he assumed that they 
had rushed off to the cathedral immedi- 
ately on reaching the city; but if they 
had not done so they ought to have done 
so, and therefore he should not trouble 
himself about them. If we are to see the 
cathedral in an historical light, we must 
ascertain the different dates at which 
changes took place. Now all history of 
ancient buildings partakes of these defects ; 
it happens that the best examples of the 
style of construction have often no his- 
tory ; or the best history has no buildings 
corresponding with it; and therefore the 
archeologist is left in the dark. All he 
can do is to group together some build- 
ings of the same style, such as those called 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular, and then, if possible, find 
some good history of one or more examples 
of each group, and should he be so fortu- 
nate, say to what style they all belong. 
Now it happens that we have all these 
advantages combined in Gloucester Ca- 
thedral; glorious examples of Norman, 
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Decorated, and Perpendicular architec- 
ture, and also a complete history of the 
building in the Chronicle of Abbot Fro- 
cester, which gives every particular of the 
erection of the building short of the actual 
building accounts, and thus enables us to 
date the particular parts of it more accu- 
rately than can be done with most other 
ancient edifices. The building is also very 
beautiful and interesting irrespective of 
history, and by its aid he hoped to throw 
some light on disputed points of architec- 
tural history. 

The general character which Gloucester 
Cathedral presents is that of a Norman 
cathedral complete nearly from one end 
to the other, but subjected to various al- 
terations in consequence of repairs and 
faults of construction. Most of the writers 
on the cathedral describe the south aisle 
as Decorated, and the choir, or presbytery 
as it was called by Abbot Frocester, as 
Perpendicular, but its features are only 


cemented against the Norman wall. The 


whole transept and choir present one of 
the most glorious examples of architecture 
he had ever seen. Bearing in mind that 
beneath the edifice there is a beautiful 
crypt, he would give passages from Fro- 
cester’s Chronicle, which fixes the dates 
to the particular parts. The Chronicle 
said, in 1058 Aldred the Norman bishop 
built the church from the foundation, 
(this was in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor,) and dedicated it to St. Peter. It 
was, then, either a Saxon or early Norman 
church in the style prevalent at the time 
of Edward the Confessor. Now arche- 
ologists have ascertained that the Norman 
style was brought in during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and the work was 
very rudely executed, judging from the ex- 
amples of it in Westminster Abbey. In 
1087, said the Chronicle, the cathedral was 
burnt down, and in 1089, that is, after the 
Norman conquest, on the feast of the apo- 
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stles St. Peter and St. Paul, the foundation 
of the present church was laid by Robert, 
Bishop of Hereford, at the request of 
Serlo, the abbot. As it was consecrated 
in 1100, it was certainly completed suf- 
ficiently for the performance of service, 
and probably the nave was also finished. 
In 1163, or between 1163 and 1180, the 
north-west tower fell, owing to a bad 
foundation. In 1222 the north-west tower 
was rebuilt by Helias, the sacrist, but 
that tower has now disappeared, and he 
need not treat of it, nor of the chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin, because that also did 
not now exist. In 1242, the Chronicle 
said, the vault of the nave was completed 
by the monks themselves; they did not 
employ common workmen, and therefore 
he might suppose that the monks con- 
sidered they would do the work better 
than common workmen. It is an Early 
English vault. } 

The Chronicle next brought him to 
Thokey, a very important person in the 
building. Thokey gave Edward II. honour- 
able burial in the church, and thus at- 
tracted to the church a multitude of visi- 
tors; all classes began to regard the mur- 
dered king as a martyr and saint; and 
the offerings on his tomb amounted to 
such a prodigious sum that the monastery 
was supplied with the means of building 
the church. That was, in fact, the great 
era of the church. Now Thokey, before 
that period, says the Chronicle, had con- 
structed the south aisle of the nave at 
great expense; and we may see that this 
aisle has received an outer case ; whereas 
before it was a Norman nave with a Nor- 
man vault, it now presents a Decorated 
vault with Decorated ribs, and the out- 
side also appears to be Decorated. It is 
one of the most beautiful examples of the 
style; and it has this great advantage 
which other altered buildings do not pos- 
sess; in other buildings the proportions 
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very often constrain the designs in the 
new work, and give it a mixed character, 
spoiling both, giving, for example, heavi- 
ness to the Norman and flimsiness to the 
Decorated. But this is not the case at 
Gloucester; the south aisle is externally 
a good example of the Decorated. The 
windows resemble one of those in Merton 
College Chapel, Oxford ; there is a variety 
of windows there, but this pattern occurs 
twice. The connection between Gloucester 
and Oxford was very curious. The college 
was founded in 1264; and the windows 
were of that period. Merton College was 
one of the first established in England, 
and the monks of Gloucester soon esta- 
blished a college for their student monks 
at Oxford, which afterwards became Glou- 
cester College. Merton Chapel was founded 
about 1280, Gloucester College in 1283 ; 
Thokey began the south aisle in 1307, so 
that it is probable that he derived the pat- 
tern of the window from Gloucester Col- 
lege, Oxford. Professor Willis knew no 
other example of it, except some manifest 
copies in and near Gloucester. This shews 
that windows were continually copied ; 
indeed, there are contracts still in exist- 
ence stipulating that windows and other 
features shall be copied from those in 
other buildings enumerated. 

In 1329 Thokey was succeeded by Wig- 
more, who seems to have made a tabula, 
or frontal, for the prior’s altar, and he 
was well skilled, for the images were 
worked with his own hands. In Wig- 
more’s time began the offerings on Ed- 
ward’s tomb, which enabled him to con- 
struct the aisle of St. Andrew as it now 
appears. The next abbot was Staunton: 
in his time was constructed the great vault 
of the choir and the stalls of the choir on 
the prior’s side, and these were built with 
the oblations of the faithful. Indeed, the 
monks, it is said, grumbled about the ex- 
pense, because it was so high: they de- 
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clared more money was spent in ornament 
than would have rebuilt the whole church, 
if it had been properly employed. The 
next abbot concerned was Thomas de Hor- 
ton, and in his time the Chronicle states 
the high altar with the choir and the new 
stalls on the abbot’s side were begun and 
finished, and also the aisle of St. Paul. 
The work was commenced in 1368, and 
completed in 1373. 

Nothing more was told of the history 
of the church till they came to the time 
of Walter Frocester, who wrote the Chro- 
nicle which supplies the facts which he 
(Professor Willis) had stated. A com- 
mentator on the Chronicle after his death 
tells us that among other things which 
Frocester built was the cloister of the 
monastery, which had been begun in the 
time of Horton, and completed to the door 
of the chapter-house, and remained imper- 
fect. Frocester was a great builder, and 
he took up this work and completed it. 
For the rest of the history of the cathe- 
dral, strange to say, there is nothing else 
to depend upon than a passage in Leland’s 
Itinerary, containing, as he said, “ notable 
things following I learned of an ould man 
made lately a monk at Gloucester.” 

Leland gives the facts all of a jumble, 
without any regard to chronology; but 
by comparing the “ ould man’s” statement 
that Horton made the north transept, or 
“cross aile,” and that the south transept 
and presbytery vault were made by the 
oblations at the king’s tomb, with the 
corresponding statements in the Chronicle 
that Horton made the aisle of St. Paul, 
and that the aisle of St. Andrew and great 
vault were made by the oblations, the 
Professor shewed that the north transept 
was St. Paul’s aisle and the south transept 
St. Andrew’s aisle, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion that the latter term was 
applied to the north transept. Leland’s 
informant also said that Abbot Seabroke 
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built a great part of the tower, which was 
‘a pharos to all parts of the hills.” It is 
so still, at least by daylight, for a light is 
not put up at night. Then Leland says 
that Morwent erected the stately porch 
and two pillars at the west end of the 
nave, being minded to make the whole 
alike. We must be glad that he did not 
live to spoil the Norman by his poor Per- 
pendicular. It was worth remarking that 
these important facts, together with the 
building of the Lady-chapel by Abbots 
Hanley and Farley between 1450 and 
1470, have been preserved to us solely by 
Leland’s conversation with the old monk. 
The Professor had now done with his- 
tory, and would shew what use could be 
made of it in fixing the dates of the dif- 
ferent parts of the cathedral. First we 
have got the date of the crypt. The men- 
tion in the Chronicle of a Saxon foundation 
has led many antiquaries to believe that the 
Saxons commenced the present church and 
the Normans completed it. But there are 
alterations in the crypt of a very curious 
character; and this is a very important 
point for consideration. One curious point 
—he had only discovered it the day before 
—is, that in the crypt the chapels which 
radiate from the choir instead of being 
polygonal are circular, for on examining, 
by digging, some of the outer walls now 
covered with grass, he found that they 
were arcs of circles. It was clear to him 
that when the foundations of the cathedral 
were laid, the crypt was planned to re- 
ceive the existing superstructure, and no 
other. Indeed, in its design it is far too 
complicated for a Saxon church. He rested 
his opinion on this great complexity of the 
plan. The building is in conception a Nor- 
man church from bottom to top. It is, 
however, a very early instance of Norman 
polygonal chapels; and indeed every ex- 
ample of other styles is early at Gloucester. 


We find the arches of the crypt ribbed 
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rudely, but in parts of the superstructure 
they are not ribbed, but groined. Now all 
the buildings before the Conquest had not 
such vaults; and he thought some of the 
first of that construction might be claimed 
for the nave of Gloucester. 

The statement of the Chronicle that the 
tower fell down is confirmed by the state 
of the walls, which shews that the founda- 
tion of the building was faulty. It ap- 
pears to have settled, and become in a 
dangerous state; and an examination of 
the ribbed vault of the crypt shews an- 
other curious fact; it is found that origi- 
nally they were groined, so that the vault 
is not a real ribbed vault. These ribs 
have, indeed, been inserted under a pre- 
vious groined vault, to prop it up. The 
builders saw the building settling in a 
dangerous way, and the Norman rib-vault 
having been already employed in the side 
aisles of the nave, they applied it in this 
ingenious way. They also at the same 
time cased the small columns in the aisles 
of the crypt, so as to increase their di- 
ameter to enable them to support these 
additional ribs. 

At first sight the south and north 
transepts, as well as the choir, appear to 
be in the Perpendicular style, and they 
were so characterised by Rickman; and, 
indeed, this is true for the north tran- 
sept and choir, but the south transept is 
of mixed or transitional character, still 
retaining flowing lines in the tracery. 
Now, as regards the way in which this is 
done; all this beautiful tracery is cemented 
against the Norman wall behind. Parts 
of the choir are nothing but the ancient 
Norman work cut down and shaped; this 
shews the skill and economy of the 
builders. 

Professor Willis was inclined to think 
the Perpendicular style might have com- 
menced in this district; it must have 
begun somewhere; in some place the 
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mullion must have been carried up for 
the first time; and he knew no place so 
likely as Gloucester to have produced the 
change of style. There are no dates so 
early. The earliest is the great west 
window of Winchester, built in 1350 or 
1360, in which the style is complete. 
But at Gloucester we have a Perpen- 
dicular design, essentially the same, in 
the south transept, north transept, presby- 
tery, and Lady-chapel. But retaining in 
the first example in 1330 many Decorated 
characters, it becomes more perfectly Per- 
pendicular in the succeeding examples. 
The lines of the complex vault are 
peculiar to England, the ribs run like a 
spider’s web, and are most difficult to 
work out. There are earlier examples 
elsewhere than the vault of the south 
transept, which is the earliest in this 
cathedral; but very few buildings have 
such magnificent examples as the vaults 
of Gloucester. But there is this pecu- 


liarity in this kind of vault, that it de- 
mands great skill in the art of stone cut- 
ting, so that the joints may lie truly toge- 
ther, without which all would fall to the 
ground. That shews that the builders of 
the cathedral were most skilful masons. 
This led to fan-vaulting, a noble example 


of which is seen in the cloisters. The fan 
is not much like a lady’s fan, but more 
like an umbrella turned inside out, be- 
cause the curvature of the ribs is all 
the same. This style of vaulting is en- 
tirely peculiar to England; there is no 
specimen of it on the Continent, that he 
had ever seen, and all foreigners he had 
consulted say they had nothing like it; 
besides, they do not like it; it is uncon- 
genial to their eyes, and they say it looks 
like a thing turned inside out. This vault- 
ing at Gloucester is clearly dated 1360, 
and there is nothing like it till long after, 
the examples being generally of the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; therefore we may assume 
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that this school of masons produced fan- 
vaulting. He was not saying this to pay 
a compliment to Gloucester ; for he might 
add he had put this opinion in print many 
years ago. 

The whole building, indeed, is full of 
peculiar and ingenious fancies. What is 
more peculiar than the slender arch below 
the great arch of the tower, looking like 
a piece of carpentry in stone, and ap- 
parently holding up the vault? It is a 
deception, because that really rests securely 
on the wall behind. But the object is not 
to deceive, it is built for a good esthetic 
reason. Unless some resting point was 
provided, the builders must have allowed 
the capital to hang down to a level with 
the others without anything to support 
it, or altered the arch above, and thus 
have disturbed the curvature of the vault. 
He believed that this flying arch was con- 
trived to get rid of these defects. - All 
this appears to be characteristic of a school 
of masons who were extremely skilful, and 
glad of an opportunity of shewing their 
skill, as a modern engineer likes to carry 
his railway through a chain of mountains 
when he has a plain valley before him, 
merely to shew his skill. The original 
south aisle ran completely round the east 
end of the choir. Abbot Horton was de- 
termined to extend it, and in so doing 
contrived to solve the problem of getting 
an east window wider than the side walls 
which contained it. Professor Willis then 
described; by reference to the plans, how 
the builders contrived to sustain the side 
walls so as to relieve the old walls of the 
weight of the new superstructure. He 
admired .the ingenuity of the middle 
ages, but whatever may be said of their 
science as shewn in their masonry, he 
believed they had none. They were per- 
fectly practical and most ingenious men ; 
‘they worked experimentally; if their 
buildings were strong enough, there they 
stood ; if they were too strong, they also 
stood; but if they were too weak, they 
gave way, and they put props and built 
the next stronger. That was their science, 
and very good practical science it was, but 
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in many cases they imperilled. their work 
and gave trouble to future restorers. The 
learned Professor concluded amidst much 
applause, and received a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

In the afternoon Professor Willis led a 
very numerous company through the ca- 
thedral, pausing at suitable places to give 
lucid explanations of the scene around. 
The tour commenced at the Lady-chapel, 
where he pointed out the exuberance of 
fancy displayed by the architect, especially 
in two flying arches, one on each side, 
contrived for the purpose of preserving 
the screen-like character which is the pre- 
vailing style of the cathedral. Then pro- 
ceeding to the doorway of the chapel, he 
called attention to the great window and 
its peculiar feature, it being wider than 
the width of the side walls. He pointed 
out that the side aisles, which encircle the 
choir in the original edifice, ran round the 
end of the building; that the cathedral 
was then enlarged by the length of the 
two pier-arches in the present choir, and 
that the window was made wider than 
the width of the side walls. He made 
this clear to the audience by pointing out 
details of construction which cannot be 
reproduced in a written account. 

lroceeding into the choir, or presbytery, 
as this part of a building was originally 
called, he remarked that the design had 
been aptly compared to a veil thrown over 
the face of the original edifice. In all 
cathedrals, he observed, a screen, about 
the height of the present altar-screen, 
separated the choir from the side aisles 
and transepts, but in this cathedral the 
screen is carried to the roof, and the 
result was a beautiful if not unique choit. 
The screen of tracery which formed the 
sides was, in truth, merely plastered on 
the Norman wall; in some instances the 
new mullions had been built up, but in 
others the original Norman columns had 
been chipped down until they harmonized 
with the general design. He called at- 
tention to the flying arches between the 
piers supporting the tower already men- 
tioned. He directed attention to the 
spider-like vaulting of the roof, on which 
so much money had been spent. But com- 
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plicated as the ornamentation appeared, 
throwing out lines in every direction, 
which interpenetrated in glorious confu- 
sion but with rich effect, the complication 
was really the effect of perspective, for 
when reduced to drawing the lines formed 
a simple geometrical figure. He made a 
cursory allusion to the tomb of Edward IL, 
whose ashes were reposing close to him; 
to him they owed the glorious fabric in 
which they stood, for it was reared with 
the offerings made on his tomb by pil- 
grims who regarded him as a martyr. 

From the choir Professor Willis pro- 
ceeded to its south aisle, and pointed out 
the evidence that the beautifal tracery of 
the interior of the choir was nothing but 
a veil or screen plastered on the face of 
the Norman wall. There was a marvel- 
lous contrast, he said, between the solidity - 
of the Norman piers of the original struc- 
ture and the extreme thinness of the pier 
of that part of the choir added by re- 
moving the aisle which originally swept 
round the end of it. He pointed out 
where the circular work was cut off, and 
the addition began, and also the arch con- 
trived to relieve the slight pier of the 
weight of the superstructure, which it 
was not strong enough to bear. The 
new pier is only, as it were, one brick 
thick, and one arch looks like a piece of 
pasteboard. He called attention to the 
distortion of the Norman arches of the 
vault, which he described as ‘broken- 
backed, in a manner which clearly arose 
from the sinking of the foundations of 
the edifice. 

Professor Willis then proceeded into the 
south transept, which he had identified 
with what in Abbot Frocester’s Chronicle 
is called St. Andrew’s aisle. Other arche- 
ologists thought the north transept was 
St. Andrew’s, because St. Andrew’s chapel 
was on that side, but this point ‘he said was 
clearly settled, as he had stated, by a com- 
parison of the Chronicle with Leland’s ac- 
count. He directed attention to the screen- 
like design of the east and west walls; 
this, he said, generally was considered to 
be in the Perpendicular style, but it was 
wanting in its chief characteristic, as the 
mullions were not carried straight up to 
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the head of the arch; before reaching it 
they branched off into arches, and the 
tracery of the windows completely nega- 
tived the idea that the style was com- 
plete Perpendicular. 

The vault of the transept, he said, was 
fine, and one of the earliest specimens of 
this complex class of rib-vaulting. Owing 
to the difference of the angles of the ribs, 
such a vault was very difficult of construc- 
tion ; most skilful workmanship was neces- 
sary to make the ribs join at the inter- 
sections, and this led to the use of bosses, 
which, while they concealed defective 
work, greatly enriched the roof. But 
in this example there were no bosses; 
the ribs joined perfectly, and it appeared 
as if the masons desired that the skilful- 
ness of their work should be shewn. 

He directed attention to the manner in 
which the architect, having two Norman 
shafts on the face of the piers of the 
towers, but being discordant to the gene- 
ral design, had made them run into one at 
the top, like as they sometimes saw water- 
pipes, but, said the learned Professor, it 
was an escape from a difficulty which he 
could not commend. The transept, he 
said, also shewed the daring with which 
the builders allowed the lines to cut each 
other; for the line of the flying buttress 
supporting the wall of the choir was car- 
ried through the panelling of the transept. 

Professor Willis then led the company to 
the trifdrium, or gallery above the choir 
aisle on the south side ; and again enlarged 
on the proofs that the tracery of the in- 
terior walls of the choir is simply a face 
cemented upon the Norman structure. 
Leading the company to three flying but- 
tresses which spring from the outer walls 
of the cathedral at the bend of the apse, 
and meet in a point behind the wall of 
the choir, something in the form of a 
three-legged stool, and to the discharging 
arches in the walls, he said these were in- 
stances of the ingenuity and skill of the 
ancient masons. They now saw how it 
was that they had been able to make the 
pier of the new part of the choir so slight ; 
these flying buttresses really sustained the 
weight of that part of the buttress above 
the triforium, so that the pier below really 


sustained a very small share of the weight. 
He here remarked on the economy of ma- 
terials practised by the ancient masons ; 
they never threw away a Norman pier 
when they could work it up; and there 
were several instances of it in different 
parts of the building. 

After a cursory inspection of the Abbot’s 
Chapel, looking into the Lady-chapel, 
Professor Willis passed through the whis- 
pering gallery into the south triforium, or 
gallery of the choir, directing attention by 
the way to a very beautiful piscina, and 
then descended into the north transept. 
This, he said, had been copied from the 
south transept, having been built forty 
years later, and the Perpendicular cha- 
racter was more positive, for while in the 
south transept the mullions branched off 
into arches before reaching the roof, here 
they were continued up to the roof. This, 
then, was the complete characteristic of 
Perpendicular as laid down by Rickman. 
But Rickman’s dates of the styles, he 
remarked, had been adopted without 
much enquiry, and were not altogether 
supported by the researches of more 
modern archeologists. Rickman was 
not a learned person; he had fixed the 
characters of the styles by observing 
them, but of the history of the buildings 
he took small account. 

There were two other features of the 
north transept which Professor Willis 
said are highly interesting. One, the 
Norman chapel on the east side, in 
which the groin edges of the vault 
are carried down the piers in a man- 
ner quite wnique; the other, the early 
English screen, under the north window, 
(erected, he knew not for what purpose, 
perhaps to form a reliquary,) a very beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship. The audience 
now followed Professor Willis into the 
noble Norman nave, which was bathed in 
the hues streaming from the great painted 
western window. He dilated on the noble 
columns standing like giants guarding the 
dead; and pointed out the alterations 
which had been made in the original de- 
sign. The north aisle, he said, is of pure 
Norman work, having a ribbed vault, the 
windows being raised high in order to 
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clear the roof of the cloisters outside. 
Then, turning to the south aisle, he pointed 
out that it was a ribbed roof, erected by 
Abbot Thokey, and that the work was 
badly done. The ribs fell upon Norman 
piers, which were palpably too large. 
A tower originally stood at the south- 
west angle of the nave, but had fullen 
down, and the walls were twisted and 
distorted by the sinking of the founda- 
tion, and had been partly rebuilt. The 
south porch was then useful as a buttress 
to the wall. 

The windows on this side were very 
rare ; there were some in Merton College, 
Oxford, as already stated, one at Badge- 
worth, and one in St. Michael’s, in this 
city. Professor Willis drew attention to 
the very beautiful triforium and its clus- 
ters of marble pillars, with capitals rest- 
ing in rather an odd way on other pillars; 
the vault of the nave was built by the 
monks, not by common workmen, and 
this arrangement might have been one of 
the consequences of amateur workman- 
ship. He enlarged on the contrast between 
noble Norman piers and the two paltry 
Perpendicular piers erected by Abbot Mor- 
went at the west end of the nave, in con- 
tinuation of it; much would the edifice 
have suffered if he had lived to carry out 
his design of converting the whole of the 
nave into the same style. 

Professor Willis then descended into 
the Crypt—dark, and close, and damp; 
but he was followed even by the ladies, so 
great was the interest excited by his lucid 
explanations. The cathedral, he said, was 
built on a quicksand, and there was for- 
merly much water in the crypt, but it 
had since been drained. He shewed how 
the Norman arches had been torn and 
twisted by the sinking of the piers, and 
supported by additional ribs. Certain ar- 
cheologists were of opinion that it was 
a Norman building on a Saxon structure, 
the idea being based on the rudeness of 
the piers. But it so happened that a Nor- 
man pier had been discovered encased in 
the clumsy masonry, so that if they were 
right, the ancient masons, finding the 
Saxon piers were not strong enough to 
sustain the superstructure, must have 
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somehow strengthened this by putting 
a Norman pillar in the heart of it. 

Returning to daylight, Professor Willis 
proceeded into the cloisters. He repeated 
that the fan-tracery of the roof was the 
earliest specimen extant. The monks used 
the cloisters for meditation, exercise, and 
study, and the recesses or “carols” in the 
wall were really studies in which the 
mouks sat and read. Some of the windows 
still exist, and Professor Willis sat down 
in one of them to shew that there was 
room for a monk and a desk before him. 
Then proceeding to the end of the west 
cloister, he pointed out the door of the 
refectory, and, passing onward, the lava- 
tory on one side, an unusually large one, 
and the sudatory, or place for towels, 
on the other. He then proceeded to 
the restored Chapter-room, the walls 
of which were covered with rubbings of 
brasses, which were exhibited and ex- 
plained by the Rev. H. Haines. The 
eastern end is later work than the rest, 
and Professor Willis supposed from cer- 
tain features that it had been gradually 
intended to change the style of the whole 
room. 

The little cloister outside the walls 
was then visited. Professor Willis said 
the traceried wall remaining was the inner . 
wall of the cloister; the outer wall has 
disappeared, and he explained that the 
arches standing there are not part of a 
church, but part of the Infirmary of the 
monastery, which was always built in the 
form of achurch. He then called atten- 
tion to the ingenuity with which the 
Lady -chapel was connected with the 
choir; pointed out the gallery thrown 
from one to the other; the lightness of 
the buttress supporting the great window, 
and pierced, not to obstruct the light; 
the polygonal shape of the radiating 
chapels, which are exceedingly rare in 
Norman architecture, and the circular 
foundations below which he had uncovered, 
and explained that the opening and path- 
way under the Lady-chapel was not a 
caprice, but was necessary, as originally a 
wall prevented a passage round the end of 
it. Professor Willis reaching the College 
Green, mounted his chair for the last time, 
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and, having pointed out how the Norman 
work had been made use of, took his leave, 
amid the warm thanks of his auditors, 

Later in the evening there was a con- 
versazione in the Corn Exchange, at which 
the Mayor presided, and where Dr. Col- 
ling wood Bruce, the historian of the Roman 
Wall, gave a very interesting discourse, 
pointing out in detail both the contrasts 
and the resemblances between the Roman 
settlements in the North and in the South 
of Britain, influenced as these were by the 
one district having early sunk into subjec- 
tion, and being thus at peace, and the 
other in reality never being fully subdued ; 
the settlements in the South are cities—in 
the North they are camps. 


Saturday, July 21. Vistv TO WaANSWELL 
Court, BERKELEY AND THORNBURY 
CastTLEs. 

In spite of very bad weather, a large 
party, including many ladies, proceeded 
by the train to Berkeley-road Station, and 
thence in vehicles to the house and castle. 

Wanswell Court is a remarkably perfect 
house, of about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and was explained by Mr. Parker, 
in whose work on the “ Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages” it is fully 
described and engraved. 

Arriving at Berkeley Castle, they soon 
commenced the business of inspection, 
going through the hall, drawing-room, 
music-room, chapel, kitchens, &c., and 
finally into King Edward’s room, Mr. 
Parker making a few explanatory and 
descriptive remarks during the progress, 
Some interest was excited by the curious 
“Berkeley arch,” which is peculiar to 
some parts of this castle, and to some 
churches and tombs in Bristol. With re- 
spect to King Edward’s room, Mr. Parker 
considered it still a doubtful point whe- 
ther this was the room in which the 
murder of that King was committed. 
The bedstead, which is known not to be 
very ancient, he said was an old Jacobean 
one, while the rapier is one of about the 
time of James. 

From the Castle the party went to the 
Church, whose leading characteristics were 
commented on by Mr. Freeman. He espe- 
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cially pointed out the beautiful series of 
flowered capitals and deeply regretted that 
his audience had not beenallowed the oppor- 
tunity of comparing them with the series 
at Slymbridge, equally beautiful, but of 
quite another kind, Mr. Freeman’s re- 
marks were, for the most part, an abstract 
of the minute account of Berkeley Church 
communicated by him to the “ Ecclesio- 
logist,” vol. xv. (1859,) p. 73. 

The party then entered their vebicles, 
and proceeded to Thornbury Church, being 
favoured on their journey with only an occa- 
sional shower. The Rev. M. F. Stephens 
Townsend, the vicar, received the party on 
arriving at the church, and conducted 
them over it. He stated that it. was re- 
stored a few years ago at a cost of £3,000, 
and pointed out some of the noteworthy 
portions of the building. Mr. Parker ex- 
plained that the chancel was a restoration 
of the original one, which was built late 
in the thirteenth century; it was restored 
a few years ago, when the art of restora- 
tion was not so well understood as now. 
The font, which is a good specimen of 
Early English work, was examined, as 
was the brass plate in the floor of the 
chancel over the tomb of Thomas Tyndell, 
bearing date 1571, together with the curi- 
ous monuments to Sir John Stafford, Roger 
Fowke, &c. The registers of the church 
were next inspected. The oldest bore date 
1538, and consisted of a series of sheets of 
paper fastened together, and was much 
stained and torn; the later ones were 
bound into books. The entries in the 
various registers appeared to have been 
most carefully made. An old stone corbel, 
representing the head of a female, with 
other remains, were shewn, as portions of 
the old edifice before its restoration, and 
they were pronounced to be of the same 
date as the original church. 

The party next visited the Castle, now 
belonging to H. Howard, Esq. The in- 
scription over the gate, ‘ Ohis Gate was 
Erectey in the pear of our Lory Gov 
1511, in the second pear of the reign of 
King Benry VELE., bp me Evward Duke 
of Buckingham, Earl of Herefory, Staf= 
ford, and Morthampton,” attracted notice; 
and the beautifully moulded brick chim- 
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neys were much admired, Mr. Parker re- 
marking that they were some of the finest 
brick chimneys in England. The party 
were then shewn over a portion of the 
castle which has been restored and is used 
as a residence, while a few years ago bats 
and owls were its only occupants. Mr. 
Parker explained that the castle had never 
been finished, on account of the fall of the 
Duke of Buckingham. According to the 
walls and the proportions of the existing 
parts, these latter were only a sixth part 
of the entire building if it had been com- 
pleted. Having assembled on the lawn, 
pointing to the building he said it was a 
fine specimen of the much-despised Per- 
pendicular style; but looking at the beau- 
tiful bay windows, he thought hardly any 
one would venture to say it was a style 
that ought to be universally despised. The 
party next inspected the site of the ancient 
kitchens and other portions of the building, 
until the rain drove them to seek shelter ; 
and finally most of them mounted the 
tower, from which a splendid panorama of 
the surrounding country was visible, in- 
cluding the Severn, portions of the Wye, 
the Wyndcliffe, Piercefield, and the dis- 
tant hills. 

After luncheon, the party returned to 
Gloucester. 


Monday, July 23. Excursion ro Ross 
AND GOODRICH CasTLE. 


At the morning meeting the Rev. H.G. 
Nichols read a paper on 


Tue Iron WORKS OF THE FOREST OF 
DEAN. 


He described the cavities in the iron- 
mine limestone rocks, which testify to the 
labours of the early miners, specified the 
nature and position of the metallic cinders 
yet found in and about this mining dis- 
trict, and gave an account of the history of 
the Dean Forest iron-works from the ear- 
liest to the present age. “ With regard 
to the character of the old mine holes, 
they either resemble deep and tortuous 
stone quarries, open to the sky (as at 
Bream), or spacious caverns penetrating 
under ground for long distances, and of 
most capacious and uncertain direction 


and shape. Thus, sometimes after pro- 
ceeding a considerable distance, perhaps 
not more than a yard or more in height 
or width, they open out into spacious 
vaults, fifteen feet across, the site, pro- 
bably, of some valuable ‘ pocket’ or ‘ churn’ 
of ore, and then, again, where the supply 
was less abundant, narrowing into a width 
hardly sufficient to admit the human body. 
Occasionally the passage divides and unites 
again, or abruptly stops, turning off at a 
sharp angle or changing its level, where 
rude steps cut in the rock shew the mode 
by which the old miners ascended or de- 
scended ; whilst sometimes the woodwork 
of step-ladders have been found semi-car- 
bonized by age. These excavations abound 
on every side of the forest, wherever, in 
short, the iron ore makes its appearance, 
giving the name of ‘meand,’ or mine, to 
such places. It may also be observed, 
that in the time of the Great Rebellion, 
the terrified inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood are said to have fled to these sub- 
terranean passages for safety when pur- 
sued by the hostile soldiery of either party 
who frequented these parts. The fact of 
these underground workings presenting 
no trace of the use of any kind of ma- 
chinery, either for raising the ore or water, 
or for their artificial ventilation, or of the 
employment of gunpowder, or, in short, 
the display of any mining skill, affords.a 
further confirmation of their remote ori- 
gin.” <A great- many Roman remains 
found in them proved that the Romans 
worked these places. Mr. Nicholls noticed 
the ancestors of the present “ Free Miners 
of the Forest of Dean,” who must have 
been, as their descendants still are, a most 
peculiar people. The origin of their 
liberty has not been clearly discovered, 
but it seems to have been granted them 
as a recognition of their services to the 
English Crown at the sieges of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in the reigns of the first 
three Edwards. The worthy poetess of 
the Forest, Kitty Drew, has expressed 
the tradition thus :— 

“T am told that many ages back 
A foreign army did our land invade, 
And blood and carnage then was all the trade ; 


They pitched their tents, and then without delay 
They waited anxious for the bloody fray. 
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But our bold miners underneath did get, 
And many tons of powder there did set ; 
Lo! up they blew the unsuspecting foe, 
Their shattered limbs came rattling down below. 
Our land thus cleared, our liberty thus saved, 
Our noble miners dug the caitiffs’ grave. 
The King with honour did them so regard, 
Made them Free Miners as a just reward ; 
The Forest Charter to them granted was, 
And firm and sure were made the Forest laws.” 

The book of the miners’ laws and pri- 

-vileges, which they call “Dennis,” and 

consider as their “Magna Charta,” seems to 
belong to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and is indeed a curious composi- 
tion. Every man who possessed the liberty 
of the Forest might, with the approval of 
the king’s gaveller, dig for iron ore or 
coal where he pleased, and have right of 
way for the carrying of it, although in 
certain cases “forbids” to sell might be 
declared. A third part of the profits of 
the undertaking belonged to the king, 
whose gaveller called at the works every 
Tuesday between matins and mass, and 
received one penny from each miner, the 
fellowship supplying the forges with twelve 
charges of ore per week at 12d., or three 
charges of coal at 1d. Timber was allowed 
for the use of the works above and below 
ground. Only such persons as had been 
born and were abiding in the forest were 
to “visit” the mines, in working which 
the distance of a stone’s throw was always 
to be observed, and property in them might 
be bequeathed. Although with the change 
of circumstances the free miner’s exclusive 
position is qualified, yet even now all 
workings are commenced under his aus- 
pices, and he continues to receive prelimi- 
nary possession as follows:—The gaveller 
goes to the spot selected for the new un- 
dertaking with the free miner making the 
application, and gives him possession with 
the following ceremonies. The gaveller 
cuts a stick, and asking the party how 
many verns or partners he has, cuts a 
notch for every partner, and one for the 
king. A turf is then cut, and the stick 
forked down by two other sticks, the turf 
put over it, and the party galing the work 
is then considered to be put in full pos- 
session. 

Mr. Nicholls described the change in 
the mode of working the iron, and con- 
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cluded by giving an account of the present 
condition of the iron trade in Dean Forest. 
Eight blast furnaces are now at work in 
the Forest, and are making upwards of 
25,000 tons of the best iron annually. 
Much of this is sent off to most parts of 
the kingdom to be mixed with other makes; 
in fact, most iron foundries keep a stock 
of pig-iron from this forest, since it pro- 
duces a most beneficial effect when mied 
with other metal. Much, too, is used in 
the neighbourhood itself for the manufac- 
ture of wire and tin-plate. The iron mines 
of the district exceed fifty in number. 
The use of the blast furnace (at one time 
fed entirely with charcoal, but for the last 
sixty years with coke) has resulted in the 
growing development of the Dean Forest 
iron-works, and the increasing demand for 
its coal, and to a corresponding preserva- 
tion of its timber. The good people of 
this forest are doing well, and expect to 
be doing better every day. They are 
surely prospering, and becoming more ac- 
quainted with the appliances, conveni- 
ences, and civilisations of life. 


George Ormerod, Esq., D.C.L., then 
read a memoir on 


Tur RoMAN REMAINS RECENTLY Disco- 
VERED AT SEDBURY, NEAR TIDENHAM. 


The exact site was marked in the illus- 
trative plan laid before the Congress, and 
also in a plan drawn with reference to 
other objects of antiquity, and contained 
in vol. xxix. of the Archeologia, (1840,) 
pl. 1m. p. 16. It lies between the tumulus 
there indicated, which has been a fire- 
beacon, and the Sedbury Cliffs, 

The cliffs, which form the barrier be- 
tween this high platform and the Severn, 
rise to the height of nearly two hundred 
feet above its low water mark, and consist 
of new red sandstone overlaid with lias 
and transported red marl and gravel. 
These beds are nearly horizontal, and 
being almost unbroken by faults in the 
part described, the lias clays formed a 
natural reservoir and impounded the 
water, previous to that recent drainage 
which led to the discovery of the remains 
described. A few years ago the adjoining 
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fields, on the northerly side, were almost 
impassable after heavy rains, and in earlier 
days must have formed an absolute marsh, 
affording a defence on the land side, as 
the lofty precipices would give defence 
towards the estuary. The oblong pa- 
tallelogram, thus defended, would be di- 
vided from this former marsh by two 
small brooks which run northwards and 
southwards, or nearly so, to deep dingles 
at those extremities, and would complete 
the defence of an elevated platform of 
about twenty-six acres. 

It could not be supposed that a con- 
spicuous site, thus girt with communica- 
tions, commanding a view of the greater 
elevations from Bromsgrove to the Quan- 
tock Hills, of the wstivan camps on the 
Cotswold range in front, and of a vale 
rich in the Roman settlements delineated 
in Lysons’ Woodchester Map, and of 
every possible traject of the Severn es- 
tuary, could be left unoccupied by the 
neighbouring garrisons. It was therefore 
no surprise, a few years ago, to discover 
the remains of a kiln, between the tumu- 
lus or beacon before mentioned and the 
Sedbury cliffs, with its dilapidated walls 
and fractured grinding stones, and very 
numerous fragments of Roman pottery 
lying near the general surface, or in the 
excavated claypits marked in the plan 
exhibited. But it was reserved for the 
last autumn to make greater discoveries, 

On opening drains to the depth of four 
feet, in the grounds near the Cliffs, to the 
south of the tumulus before mentioned, 
Roman pottery was discovered in each 
successive cutting, in the lines marked on 
the illustrative plan, at the points where 
the excavations of recent drains crossed 
the deeper ancient lines. The pottery, 
hitherto found in these later excavations, 
contains some cinerary vases, one of which 
coincides with an engraved Cirencester 
vase, but the greater part consists of am- 
phore, lagen, oll, and mortaria in or- 
dinary Roman ware, more or less frac- 
tured, and also glazed red Samian with 
the stamps of the makers. There are also 
remains of lead, of ware repaired with 
lead, coal, cinders of coal and of wood, 
and glass.. One square, defined by exca- 
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vated lines seventy yards fn length on 
each side, and exhibiting choicer remains 
in its excavations, seems to have been an 
inclosure set apart for superior occupants. 

Various tiles have been found, accord- 
ing exactly with those of Caerwent in 
patterns, curves, and indentations, but as 
no mortared foundations have been dis- 
covered, it is conjectured that the soldiers 
occupying the position, either occasionally 
guarding the beacon and the look-out over 
the passages, or using it, as is highly pro- 
bable, for the purposes of Castra stiva 
connected with Caerwent and its Legio 
Augusta Secunda, had tents only. Such 
temporary occupation for the purpose of 
summer camps is well explained in Whita- 
ker’s “ Manchester.” 

It may be better to recapitulate that 
the defences of the area are the cliffs 
towards the Severn, a former morass on 
the land side, and steep slopes at each end. 
On the summit of the southerly slope are 
remains of a mound, which may either 
have been an ancient territorial limit, or 
relics of an earlier military one. The 
northerly slope has been made much 
steeper by artificial escarpments. 

Examination may possibly be resumed 
hereafter, the late shallow diggings having 
been limited to the requirements of agri- 
cultural improvements, but the results 
may be one step towards commencing in- 
vestigations on the Silurian side of the 
estuary, in extension of those which Mr. 
Baker so successfully completed among 
the opposite outposts of Britannia Prima. 

The paper was illustrated, in addition 
to the plan referred to, by two water- 
colour drawings of the Roman pottery 
which had been discovered, 


After the reading of the papers, a large 
party started to visit Goodrich Castle, 
At Ross the party was divided into two, 
one half proceeding to Goodrich in boats 
down the Wye, notwithstanding the un- 
favourable weather, the other half in car- 


riages. All met at Goodrich Court, and 

spent an hour or two very agreeably in 

examining the fine collection of ancient 

armour in the museum of the late Sir 

Samuel Meyrick. By the time they had 
Ll 
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finished at the-Court, the weather had 
cleared up, and they were able to walk to 
the ruins of the old castle, about a mile 
from the court. These are very fine; the 
walls are nearly perfect, though the roofs 
and floors are gone. There is a grand 
Norman keep surrounded by the buildings 
of the Edwardian castle, which enclose a 
courtyard and the usual arrangements. 
The entrance gatehouse is nearly perfect, 
with the grooves for three portcullises in 
succession, and with the foundations of the 
barbican in front of it. The chapel fs in 
a tower near the gatehouse. There are 
two halls, one for the baron, the other for 
the garrison, as in Chepstow, Conway, and 
other instances. Also the prison tower 
distinct from the keep, being one of the 
Edwardian towers. These various fea- 
tures were explained by Mr. Parker, and 
some historical notes by the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne were read by the Rev. E. 
Hill, the manager of the excursion. This 
gentleman deserves more credit and thanks 
than he usually receives. To arrange for 
conveying a hundred people on an excur- 
sion of this kind, by rail, by boats, and 
carriages, and to keep them in order and 
to their time for the trains, is no easy 
matter. The party returned to Ross in 
time to dine at the hotel there, which is 
so well known and celebrated for its fine 
situation and splendid view: the after- 
noon being fine and clear, they were able 
to enjoy this in perfection. 
Tuesday, July 24, Vistr To SUDELEY 
CastTLE. 

In the morning a paper was read, on 
the progress of the Excavations at Wrox- 
eter, by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, a subject 
which will be found fully detailed in our 
pages. The Rev. J. Bathurst Deane had 
also prepared papers on various members of 
the Deane Family, but the time permitted 
only one of them to be read, that on— 


Henry Dens, Prior or LLANTHONY, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, &c. 
1461—1503. 

According to Bacon, among the able 
men who served Henry VII. was the Prior 
of Llanthony. This prior was Henry 
Dene, who successively became Bishop of 
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Bangor, Chancellor and Justiciary of 
Ireland, Bishop of Salisbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The merit which elevated 
him to such high dignities must have 
been great, for we do not find that either 
by birth or connexion he enjoyed the 
usual advantages of family interest. He 
was not only an able, but a benevolent man. 
He was said to have been born near Glou- 
cester. A century after his death Sir 
Richard Deane, Lord Mayor of London, 
used (with the sanction of the Heralds’ 
College) the same arms as those borne by 
the Prior of Llanthony, and was therefore 
probably one of the same family. Sir 
Richard Deane, and his cousin Admiral 
Deane, the regicide, who accepted the 
same coat of arms, were also Gloucester- 
shire men, from the parish of Guiting 
Power. There was an ancient family, 
Dene, of Dene in the Forest of Dene, 
settled at St. Briavel’s Castle and its 
vicinity from the time of Henry I. to 
Edward III., when the last member came 
to an untimely end by being involved in 
the fate of the Despensers. The arms of 
the Prior of Llanthony are still standing 
at Llanthony, and those of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury are impaled with 
the see of Canterbury in the flooring of 
the Lady-chapel in the cathedral, and in 
1740 in the chambers of the Black Friars 
and St. Mary de Lode. After tracing the 
origin of these arms, and referring to 
some other families of similar names to 
the Deanes, the paper proceeded to detail 
the origin and history of the Deane family. 
It then detailed the career of the Prior of 
Llanthony, interesting extracts from an- 
cient documents being quoted in illustra- 
tion, and several historical facts adverted 
to and explained, the various appointments 
held by Henry Dene, and the circum- 
stances which led to his occupation of 
them being fully gone into; and con- 
cluded by giving some particulars of his 
rather remarkable will. 

At the concluding meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Institute held this morning for 
election of members, and the transaction 
of matters connected with the arrange- 
ments of the society, Peterborough was 
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decided upon as the place of meeting in 
the ensuing year; invitations had been 
received from various other localities, as 
Bury St. Edmunds, Aylesbury, Rochester, 
Hereford, &. A considerable number of 
new members have joined the society 
during the recent meeting, and were for- 
mally elected on this day; among these 
may be mentioned the Mayor of Glou- 
cester, Thomas Gambier Parry, Esq., the 
Rev. S. Lysons, Mrs. Wright Daniel, Lord 
Henry Scott, Hubert Hutchings, Esq., 
Richard Helps, Esq., K. H. Fryer, Esq., 
Philip Davies Cooke, Esq. &c. At the 
close of the proceedings, Mr. J. H. Parker 
brought before the meeting the proposed 
demolition of the ancient chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Gloucester, now in a 
dilapidated condition, and he advocated 
its preservation as a relic of interest, 
which might be rescued from decay by a 
few judicious repairs, at no serious ex- 
pense. A resolution was passed unani- 
mously in favour of the preservation of 
this relic, connected as it is with one of 
the ancient charitable institutions of Glou- 
cester in the middle ages. A similar reso- 
lution was also carried in regard to the 
ancient Guesten Hall at Worcester, an 
interesting portion of the conventual ar- 
rangements, of which the demolition has 
been proposed, as we have before men- 
tioned*, an act of Vandalism which the 
Institute were very desirous to prevent. 
When the reading of the papers was 
concluded, a party of upwards of 100 
started, on the invitation of J. C. Dent, 
Esq., to visit Sudeley Castle. Twelve 
carriages were provided at Cheltenham 
for the conveyance of the party, which, 
on the way to Sudeley, stopped to examine 
the very interesting church at Bishop’s 
Cleeve. The arches of the nave are seg- 
mental and very wide, with Norman 
mouldings, and rest on plain round piers 
with late Norman capitals. Mr. Parker 
thought these arches so unusually wide 
for the style, that it was probable two 
small arches had been thrown into one, 
a process which he had frequently seen 
had been executed in other places. Pro- 
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fessor Willis observed that had he seen 
them a week earlier, he should probably 
have agreed in the same opinion, but that 
within the last three days, he had seen 
wide segmental arches in the crypt of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, in undoubted Norman 
work, and as he could not see any marks 
in the masonry to indicate such an altera- 
tion, he thought that the use of segmental 
arches at that period might be a pro- 
vincialism, though it was certainly not 
usual elsewhere. Mr. Parker called espe- 
cial attention to the chamber over the 
porch, which he said was a very peculiar 
specimen of the residence of a recluse. 
He must have been, he thought, a recluse 
of some importance, otherwise the expense 
of making a way to his chamber would 
not have been incurred, This passage is 
made from the west end of the church 
over part of the south aisle, and has fan- 
tracery vaulting under it. Mr. Parker also 
called attention to a very beautiful corbel- 
table, and an old elm chest with three 
locks, hewn out of the solid wood. The 
south door and west doorway were well 
worthy of notice, the ornamentation of 
them being of the transition-Norman style. 

On a subsequent inspection of the hand- 
some church of Winchcomb, Mr. Parker’ 
stated that it was rebuilt during the time 
of Henry VII. or VIII. The clergyman 
took exception to this, maintaining the 
building to be two or three centuries 
earlier. Mr. Parker, however, replied that 
he had examined the history of so many 
churches that he could not well be mis- 
taken in this date, and he felt assured 
his statement was correct, The mem- 
bers then examined the fragment of 
a pall manufactured from some priests’ 
copes, and also a very beautiful piscina, 
Mr. Parker also pointed out what he con- 
sidered to be a reliquary, apparently to 
contain a heart, but some of the party 
differed from this opinion, considering it 
merely an ornament which had ance he- 
longed to the original church. 

The examination of Sudeley Castle 
proved a source of great interest to the 
party, and their enjoyment was greatly 
enhanced by the hospitality of Mr, Dent, 
who provided them with a collation, 
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Excursion TO CHEPSTOW AND TINTERN. 
Wednesday, July 25. This was con- 
sidered an extra, or “ladies’ day,” and, 
by invitation from the Cotteswold Natu- 
ralists’ Field Club, many members of the 
Institute associated themselves with them 
in an excursion to Chepstow, Tintern, and 
other places of interest in that neighbour- 
hood. Chepstow castle was first visited, 
where Mr. Parker explained the more 
noticeable features of that grand old ex- 
ample of the fortified mansions of the 
middle ages. He especially drew atten- 
tion to the vaulted apartment which 
was formerly used as the storehouse 
of the castle, pointing out the means 
of communication with the water below, 
where a small creek or inlet for boats 
afforded easy access for the heavy pack- 
ages, which were thus readily hoisted 
up. A staple still in its place in the floor 
shewed where the ropes for that purpose 
were attached. Mr. Parker took advantage 
of the occasion to make reference to a 
similar vaulted apartment under the Fleece 
Inn, in Gloucester, which has hitherto been 
considered by local antiquaries to have been 
the crypt of St. Mary de Grace Church, 
supposed formerly to have stood upon that 
spot. This, he believed, was a mistake, the 
vaulted apartment in question, which dates 
from the twelfth century, being in fact an 
ancient cellar or store attached to a mer- 
ebant’s house. Similar subterranean apart- 
ments, vaulted after the same fashion, were, 
he said, in common use in former days, of 
which he instanced examples as existing 
still at Bristol, Chester, and elsewhere. 

The peculiarities of construction and ar- 
rangement in the hall and chapel of the 
castle gave rise to an animated discussion, 
drawing forth many interesting and in- 
structive remarks. 

The next point visited was the very re- 
markable and perplexing remains at Coed 
Ithel, in the village of Llandogo, situated 
about a mile and a half beyond Tintern. 
These singular vestiges are apparently of 
very ancient construction, and consist of a 
smelting furnace, which, with its platform, 
is still in a state of wonderful preservation. 
This is connected with massive walls, trace- 
able fur three or four hundre! yards, pierced 
by an en.rance, to which access is given by 
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a paved way. At right angles to this line 
of wall runs another of extraordinary 
strength and solidity, formed of blocks of 
masonry, rudely squared, but admirably 
fitted together, and bearing altogether, 
from its massiveness and Cyclopean cha- 
racter, the impress rather of Roman work, 
than of that ofa later period. This wall 
attracted great attention, and many and 
various were the opinions respecting its 
date and purpose—some attributing to it 
a Roman, some a British, and some a Me- 
diwval origin. The latter impression, 
however, appeared ultimately to prevail, 
though for what purpose these perplexing 
walls were erected remained to the last 
inexplicable. This locality, which was first 
brought into notice a few months since by 
a member of the Cotteswold Club, is de- 
serving of more prolonged study than 
casual visitants could bestow, and would 
repay careful investigation. 

Tintern was next visited, after which 
the party dined together at the George 
Hotel, Chepstow, Captain Guise, President 
of the Cotteswold Club, in the chair. 

On Thursday, July 26, the greater part 
of the members had quitted Gloucester, 
but a party was formed of those still re- 
maining, and an expedition, accompanied 
by the Rev. S. Lysons, the Rev. C. Y. 
Crawley, and other gentlemen connected 
with Gloucester, was made to the excava- 
tions at Wroxeter. On reaching Shrews- 
bury, the visitors were warmly welcomed 
by Dr. Henry Johnson, secretary to the 
Excavations Committee in that town; and 
they proceeded forthwith to the British 
Pompeii to examine the results of the re- 
cent explorations, carried out so success- 
fully under the abie directions of Mr. 
Thomas Wright and Dr. Johnson. The 
curious market-place, the extensive esta- 
blishment of baths, the singular furnace 
lately found, supposed to have been the 
workshop of an enameller, or worker in 
metal, were examined with much interest, 
but we shall speak next month of all 
these matters in our report of the more 
recent visit of the British Archwological 
Association to the same spot, and may 
therefore here close our narrative of the 
Gloucester Congress. 
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Aug. 1,2. The annual meeting was 
held at Dover, under the presidency of 
the Marquess CAMDEN, K.G. The attend- 
ance was large, including very many 
ladies, and comprised, among others, the 
noble President, and the Ladies Pratt, the 
Rev. Jermyn Pratt, the Earl Stanhope, 
Sir Walter and Lady Caroline Stirling, 
Hon. J. M. O. Byng, the Rev. Dr. Plump- 
tre (Master of University College, Oxford), 
the Rev. Dr. Cardwell (Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford), Mr. and Miss Card- 
well, Sir Walter James, Bart., the Hon. 
Mrs. Devereux and Miss Annesley, Edward 
Hussey, Esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Hussey, 
Sir Charles Locock, Bart., Lady and the 
Misses Mansel, J. C. Ottaway, Esq. (Mayor 
of Dover), and Mrs. Ottaway, Major-Gen. 
Craufurd, Colonel Cuppage, R.A., Colonel 
Stotherd, R.E., Colonel Bingham, C.B., 
and Mrs. Bingham, Colonel Cator, Colonel 
Hammond, Captain Simmons, R.N., Cap- 
tain Belfield, Charles Wykeham Martin, 
Esq., James ’Espinasse, Esq., G. Warde 
Norman, Esq., Canon Stone, Canon Robert- 
son; the Revs. W. M. Smith-Marriott, 
James Eveleigh, R. P. Coates, Lambert 
Larking, John Puckle, C. Hawley, R. 
Drake, Ed. Boys, D. Winham, W. J. 
Edge ; Edward Foss, A. Poynter, W. Clay- 
ton, H. B. Mackeson, and Coles Child, 
Esqrs.; Captain Cox, &c. 

On the first day, the business was 
opened at the Apollonian Hall. After 
some letters apologizing for absence, the 
report was read by the hon. secretary, the 
Rev. Lambert B..Larking, which stated 
that since the meeting last year the num- 
ber of members elected had increased from 
660 to 819. At the bankers the Society 
had a balance of £264, and stock amount- 
ing to £252 had been purchased in the 
Three per Cents. Unavoidable delays, for 
which neither contributors of papers nor 
the editorial committee were responsible, 
had prevented the issue of the second 
volume of the Society, but they were pro- 
mised that in another month it would be 
in the hands of the members. A feeling 
allusion was made to the death of W. 
Rolfe, Esq., of Sandwich. 


Mr. Savage and Mr. Dudlow were re- 
elected auditors. Six members of the 
council were selected for retirement, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Society, and 
three new members, viz., J. Brent, Esq., 
jun., Stacey Grimaldi, Esq., and the Rev. 
E. H. Lee, were elected. Of the retiring 
members, E. Hussey, Esq., Sir Walter 
James, Bart., and Charles Mercer, Esq., 
were re-elected. 

Twenty-three new members were then 
added to the society, and the meeting 
broke up, some visiting the Castle, while 
another party proceeded to the remains 
of St. Martin’s Priory. 


Dover CasTLE. 


The Vicar of St. Mary’s gave an out- 
line of the antiquarian interest of the spot, 
in a lecture that may be thus briefly 
summed up :—Taking it in order of time, 
the pharos, the most ancient relic, was 
simply a matter for ocular inspection; the 
rough massive tower, up to the (Tudor) oc- 
tagon built upon it,—the blocks of tufa, of 
which abundance yet lies in the valley be- 
low,—the distinctive Roman tile, kneaded, 
baked, and grooved for horizontal bond 
ing, and rising in measured courses,—all 
telling their own tale. It had been sup- 
posed to have been once a much larger 
work, and the edifice in which they stood 
to have been built of the displaced mate« 
rial; but a better acquaintance with the 
actual materials gave evidence against 
such theory. Next of the ancient church. 
Its foundations, well examined, clearly 
argued a fabric antecedent to the exist- 
ing one; carrying our thoughts back to 
a British church, as first possessor of the 
spot. Then came its Anglo-Saxon days, 
of which there were many primitive fea- 
tures, in their manifest identity, laid open 
to their eyes ; the south door of the nave, 
the jambs of a low but exactly similar 
doorway in the north transept, and certain 
windows both in the south transept and 
chancel, pointing satisfactorily not only to 
portions, but to the whole, of that im- 
pressive fabric as the work of Eadbald 
the Saxon. Over these again, the shafts 
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and groin-springings in the tower, the 
altered lancet windows, sedile and pis- 
cina in the chancel, shewed what had been 
done in the beautiful Early English period 
of Henry III.; while an otherwise unac- 
countable opening in the west wall con- 
nected itself curiously with the castle 
statutes of Sir Stephen de Pencestre; and 
the very exceptionally placed altar ap- 
pendages at the south-east angle of the 
nave as remarkably illustrating the mili- 
tary services as celebrated in that place 
by the canons. Then followed the ancient 
lines of the Saxon fortress ; its defences, 
canons’ court, original (Colton’s) gate, and 
Earl Godwin’s tower. Next, the vastly 
augmented sweep of the Norman defences, 
the three curious guard-towers before the 
church mound, (late victims of modern en- 
gineering); then the whole array of the 
towers of the confederate knights, with 
memorials of the repulsed siege of the 
Dauphin of France, in the last days of 
King John; and spots associated with the 
old customs and statutes of the castle. 
Lastly, there was the inner circle of de- 
fences, offices, hall, and king’s gate, ga- 
thered round the lofty mass of the keep 
itself, which was compared in structure 
and members with the stately remains of 
Bishop Gundulph’s work at Rochester ; 
and, after a conjecture at the probable 
truth about the beautiful Norman relic 
on the great stairs, popularly called King 
John’s chapel, there remained only to 
notice the leading historical memories of 
that keep, from the visit of Henry II. on 
his way to Nantes, down to the ill-fated 
reception there by Charles I. of Henrietta 
Maria of France. It was then intimated 
that this outline, more especially as re- 
garded the Anglo-Saxon church of St. 
Mary-in-the-Castle, would by-and-bye be 
expanded into a more carefully considered 
and illustrated document, for the use of 
the Society, and the public who might be 
interested therein. 


St. Marrin’s Priory. 


The Rev. Dr. Plumptre, who acted as 
guide, stated that he first became ac- 
quainted with these remains in the year 
1845. He had devoted much attention 
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to the subject, and had succeeded in mak- 
ing a correct plan, not only of the church, 
but of the refectory and other build- 
ings. The walls of the church were evi- 
dently constructed of rubble and Kent- 
ish rag, together with finely wrought 
Caen stone; the edifice itself was 285 
feet long, and consisted of a nave, two 
side aisles, and a chancel, with a transept 
crossing the nave and aisles at about 145 
feet from the western entrance; there 
were also two small round chapels at the 
entrance to the chancel; at the north 
extremity of the transept there had been 
a chapter-house, 54 feet long by 20 wide. 
Nine arches, each 15 feet wide, on pillars, 
had divided the aisles from the nave, (33 
feet wide); the bases of these pillars were 
about 5 feet square, and in digging about 
the foundations to ascertain these mea- 
surements, a great number of stones were 
found, which, when put together, formed 
the segment of a circle corresponding with 
a base of about 5 feet. At the upper 
extremity of the nave he found a chancel 
or choir 40 feet long and about 29 feet 
wide. It was true that the former use 
of many of the places to which he was 
directing attention could only be gathered 
from analogy, but he felt no hesitation in 
declaring that they stood in the largest 
and most perfect refectory hall in Eng- 
land; it was 100 feet long, and they 
would observe in its walls that the Caen 
stone was used in common with the other 
materials he had mentioned. It was 
doubtless of the Anglo-Norman period; 
and what he had at the first been in- 
duced to regard as red brick he had since 
determined must have been the result of 
a fire, similar traces existing in Can- 
terbury Cathedral and Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, which they were well aware had 
been burnt; indeed, there was an entry 
in the Monasticon which proved that 
these ravages were the work of an in- 
cendiary. Archbishop Corboil, in 1132, 
obtained a grant from Henry I. of the 
revenues of the monastery of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand at Dover, and erected no doubt 
the monastery or priory, on the site of 
which they stood. Traces of paintings 
had been discovered on the walls, and 
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beneath the windows might be distin- 
guished the outlines of several heads, 
each head being surrounded by a nimbus, 
but the subject of the painting he had 
failed to discover. 

There was another building, which he 
inferred had been the bakehouse or brew- 
house, but it was possible that it might 
have been the guest-house, built apart 
from the dwelling of the monks. When 
he first saw it, horses, straw, and farm 
implements and produce occupied its space, 
but it had been sufficiently cleared out 
for their reception that day. Here the 
Early English style was apparent; and 
at one end was an immense fireplace, now 
bricked up. 

Some of the party then proceeded to 
the Maison Dieu, where it had been 
intended that the meeting should be held, 
but the building is still under repair, and 
in the absence of the architect (Mr. Bur- 
ges) through illness, who had promised a 
lecture, there was little to detain them. 
It was seen with satisfaction that the work 
is being carried on with vigour, and in 
correct taste. 

The dinner was held at the Wellington 
Hall, the Marquess Camden in the chair. 
The usual loyal and complimentary toasts 
were given and duly hcenoured, but call 
for no particular remark, except in one 
instance. Earl Stanhope, in proposing 
the health of the noble Chairman, made a 
remarkable statement, which we repro- 
duce. His lordship said :— 

“Tf they looked at the study of arche- 
ology they would, he thought, be struck 
with the fact of how many studies and 
sciences are apparently not at all con- 
nected with it, and may yet be brought to 
promote its object. Thus photography is 
chiefly known as giving us representations 
either of the human countenance, and of 
such blooming specimens of it as he had 
the pleasure to see around him, or of 
some venerable church or castle, such as 
those they had been visiting that day. 
But it was not known how much photo- 
graphy could effect for archeological dis- 
covery, and of this he felt inclined to 
relate in detail a curious instance con- 
nected, as it proved, with our own English 
history. The noble Earl then alluded to a 
gigantic statue of a lion, which in early 
ages stood in a prominent place in the 
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Pirgwus, which was called, from it, Porto 
Leone, but which the Venetians, who 
conquered Attica, afterwards removed to 
Venice, in 1687. On the sides of this 
ancient piece of sculpture was a Runic in- 
scription in Norwegian characters, which 
had of late years excited the curiosity of 
antiquaries. Many of the letters, how- 
ever, were so worn by the lapse of time, 
or from rough usage in the removal of the 
figure, that it was found impossible to 
make out the meaning of the inscription. 
At this critical juncture a Danish pro- 
fessor of high reputation, Professor Rafn, 
bethought him that he would call in the 
aid of a skilful photographer, and he em- 
ployed him to take the obliterated letters 
at different hours of the day, when the 
shadows cast by the sun indicated the 
direction which the original letters had 
taken. This singular experiment was con- 
tinued for several weeks, and with the most 
triumphant success, for, according to the 
volume which had reached him from Co- 
penhagen, the old Norwegian characters 
on the lion appeared to be completely 
re-established. Now we derived from this 
discovery an extraordinary fact, that con- 
trary to any preconceived idea, these 
characters bore an indirect relationship to 
English history. His lordship proceeded 


to explain how this came about, by re- 
marking that it appeared that the charac- 


ters had been engraved by order of Harold, 
surnamed the Tall. This Harold in his 
youth had served in the Northern or 
Varangian Guard of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and had been sent to Attica 
to quell a disturbance. It was in allusion 
to this visit that the in-cription was 
engraved. But thirty years later Harold 
the Tall invaded England, and was coms 
pletely defeated at Stanford Bridge, on 
the Derwent. Harold having asked what 
lands in England would be ceded to him 
if he made peace, was met by the sig- 
nificant reply that he should have seven 
feet of English earth, or perhaps, as he 
was a giant, might receive a few inches 
more. He (the noble Earl) asked whether 
that was not an interesting record of the 
value of archwological discoveries, and of 
the assistance which the arts and sciences 
were capable of affording it. In conclu- 
sion, he said he thought he could not 
better respond to this toast than by giving 
expression not merely to a few general 
thoughts upon the advantages that science 
may afford, but by placing before them 
an exact account of the discovery which 
an eminent man of Denmark had lately 
achieved, and which in a most unex- 
pected manner had tended to give eluci- 
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dation to matters connected with one 
of the most interesting epochs of our 
history.” 

In the evening, a Conversazione was 
held in the Apollonian Hall, when the 
Rev. W. J. Edge, Vicar of Benenden, read 
a paper furnished by Mr. Elphee, of Rol- 
venden, on the discovery by him of a 
supposed Danish vessel in the original 
channel of the Rother, in the year 1820; 
the paper was accompanied by a lithogra- 
phic representation of the vessel and its 
various antiquities. It is believed that a 
second vessel is still imbedded near the 
same spot, and the sum of £5 was at once 
subscribed in the hall for the purpose of 
an investigation :— 


“The length of the vessel found was 
63 ft. 8in.; her width over the main-beam 
14 ft. 3in. She was a decked vessel 
with bulwarks, and ‘tide-pegs’ in ‘ wash- 
streaks,’ as though oars were occasionally 
used. On the deck two human skulls 
were found; and in other parts of the 
vessel were afterwards discovered several 
human bones, and the remains of animals, 
pronounced to be the bones of a goat, a 
dog, and a bear. Two years afterwards, 
on removing part of the river-wall, another 
skeleton was found. On the after-deck 
was a windlass, and under the windlass a 
pair of sandals; in the cabin was a coil of 
rope, apparently in such good preservation, 
that, on first touching it, the tar stuck to 
my hands, but, on exposure to the air, as 
it dried it crumbled to dust. In the cabin 
was a fireplace, with small figured paving- 
tiles at the bottom, with an iron grate and 
a gridiron by the side of it: the grate re- 
sembled those still in use on board vessels, 
and the gridiron was precisely like those 
of the present day. An iron lock was 
found in the hold, and a stone jug in the 
cabin; a piece of brass tap was also dis- 
covered; in the cabin was a steel for 
striking a light, a piece of flint lying be- 
side it. A leaden octangular plummet, a 
leathern inkhorn, a pair of ‘canhooks,’ 
two earthenware pots or vessels, apparently 
used for cooking, (the soot coming off when 
I touched them,) were also found. On the 
same shelf we found a sword-handle and 
an hour-glass; and on the sand at the 
bottom of the cabin were very plain im- 
pressions of bed-clothes, which were quite 
destroyed by time. The vessel, when dis- 
covered, lay obliquely across the bed of the 
river, her bows on the Sussex and her stern 
‘on the Kentish side.” 
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This paper was followed by one by the 
Rev. Lambert B. Larking, on Precautions 
against Invasion taken in the Reign of 
Elizabeth, which was made to bear on the 
Volunteer movement, and was very favour- 
ably received. 

The walls of the hall were covered with 
rubbings of brasses (mostly Kentish), 
designs for painted windows for the 
Maison Dieu, plans illustrative of the 
remains of St. Martin’s, &c.; but the 
chief attractions were found in the 
adjoining room, which was fitted up 
as a museum, and exhibited a singularly 
rich and various collection of antiquities. 
Roman and Saxon pottery and glass, gold 
ornaments and weapons of every age, 
Charles I.’s gold tooth-pick and case, and 
the ribbon of his George, which he gave 
to Col. Tomlinson on the scaffold, a snuff- 
box presented by the same monarch to 
Judge Twisden, the regalia of the Dover 
corporation (given to them by Charles 
II.), the original charters of the Maison 
Dieu (from the Surrenden collection), a 
fine collection of the seals of the Cinque 
Ports and their limbs ¢, and, not the least 
curious, a great number of ancient dice, 
formed of horses’ teeth ground down into 
rough cubes, found near Faversham and 
other haunts of the Norsemen, and bear- 
ing a striking testimony to the love of 
gaming usually attributed tothem. Such 
were some of the treasures that the inde- 
fatigable Local Committee had collected. 


Aug. 2. The Marquess Camden took the 
chair at the Apollonian Hall, at ten, and 
Dr. Plumptre read a paper and exhibited 
sketches relating to St. Martin’s; the 
Rev. Dr. Cardwell had prepared a paper 
on the place of Cesar’s landing, but de- 
clined to read it lest it should interfere 
with the various excursions proposed for 
the rest of the day. Accordingly the 
meeting broke up, after warm expressions 





4 These were exhibited by George T. Thomp- 
son, Esq., Coroner of the Cinque Ports, the un- 
fortunate gentleman who lost his life just a week 
after, by the bursting of a gun at the Archcliff 
Fort. He was a lieutenant in the Dover Volunteer 
Artillery Corps. We trust to be enabled shortly 
to lay a memoir of the lamented deceased before 
our readers. 
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of thanks to the noble Chairman, the Hon. 
Secretary, the exhibitors, &c., and, being 
favoured by the weather, parties were soon 
on their way to the spots selected. Some 
went to St, Radegund’s Abbey and Alk- 
ham, with Dr. Plumptre, others to the 
church of St. Margaret-at-Cliffe ; but the 


larger number proceeded to Barfreston 
and Coldred ; the Rev. F. T. Scott, of Sib- 
bertswold, acted as their guide, and in 
passing over Sibbertswold down, he paused 
to give a brief lecture on the discoveries 
formerly made there, and recorded in 
Bryan Faussett’s Inventorium Sepulchrale. 


LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


June '7 and 8. The annual meeting was 
held at Worksop, under the presidency of 
the Right Hon. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
and was very well attended. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with a public break- 
fast at the Lion Hotel at eight a.m. on 
June 7, after which there was divine ser- 
vice in the Abbey Church. At the con- 
clusion of the prayers, the history and 
features of the Priory Church and Gate- 
house were most ably given by the Rev. 
E. Trollope, M.A., F.S.A. The company 
then proceeded in vehicles on an excursion 
to Bolsover, passing in their way Steetley 
and Whitwell, which were ably described 
by the Secretary, (Rev. E. Trollope). The 
Norman chapel at Steetley, Mr. Trollope 
said, would serve as an excellent model for 
architects who wished to erect a church 
of the same size and style, as a better does 
not exist in England. The date of this 
beautiful gem he fixed at from 1120 to 
1130. It originally belonged to the Va- 
vasours, afterwards to the family of Fresh- 
ville, but it eventually became part of the 
Worksop estate. It belonged many years 
to the Duke of Norfolk, but was now the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle. There 
had been a burying-ground as well as a 
chapel, but the latter had been disused 
since 1370. At the east end was a beauti- 
ful vaulted apse, in the boss of which is a 
pretty little medallion of the Holy Lamb. 
There are traces of painting on the arch, 
which at one time fell in, and was rebuilt 
precisely as it existed before. On the 
capitals of the pillars are the signs of the 
zodiac, St. George and the Dragon, and 
other early work, which was more common 
in France than in England. Of St. Law- 
rence’s Church, Whitwell, Mr. Trollope 
said that several parts belonged to the 
first quarter of the twelfth century. It 

Gent. Mag. Vou. CCIX, 


contains, however, several Norman traces, 
such as the doorway and corbel-table with- 
out and the chancel-arch within. He 
directed attention to the founder’s tomb, 
and to that of Sir Roger Manners, whose 
virtues are thus quaintly rehearsed :— 

* A living academic was this knight— 

Divinity, the arts, the toungs, what might 

In learned schools exactly be profest, 

Took up their lodginge in his noble breste ; 

Till death, like church despoilers, did pull downe 
Manners’ true fabrique of the arts renoune.” 
Recently a fragment of the Norman church 
tympanum, a very singular relic, has been 
dug up, and was exhibited to the excur- 
sionists. 

The party was received at Bolsover 
by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, who 
occupies the fine old Norman keep*. The 
scenery around the castle is surpassingly 
beautiful, comprising an extensive range 
of Derbyshire hills, skirting the vale of 
Scarsdale; but owing to the unfavourable 
weather, it was seen to great disadvan- 
tage, and very few ventured upon the 
roof. The riding-house, so well known 
from the. Duke of Newcastle’s work on 
horsemanship, was an object of great in- 
terest. The splendid room, called the Star- 
chamber, the vaulted rooms, and cellar 
kitchens underneath, were successively ex- 
plored, and the store of curiosities, with 
which every room was crowded, were ex- 
amined with as much interest and atten- 
tion as the limited time would allow of. 
After spending an hour and a-half in in- 
specting the castle, the p»rty proceeded 
to Bolsover Church, and from thence, by 
Scarcliff and Cuckney to Welbeck Abbey, 
where they saw the magnificent works 





© Upon this point see notice of White’s Pho- 
tographic Handbook to the Antiquities of Work- 
sop and its Neighbourhood, Gent. Mac., Sept, 
1860, p. 308. 
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now in progress by his Grace the Duke of 
Portland. They returned to their head- 
quarters at Worksop to dinner. At eight 
o’clock the party assembled in the Corn 
Exchange, the great room of which was 
fitted up as a temporary museum, which 
was crowded with curious and costly arti- 
cles of antiquity and vertu, supplied by 
the members of the Association, and by 
the nobility and gentry of the neighbour- 
hood of Worksop. Besides the members 
of the Diocesan Architectural Association, 
the evening meeting was attended by a 
large concourse of the principal families 
in and near Worksop, so that there were 
about four hundred persons assembled. 
The Right Hon. Mr. Tennyson D’Eyn- 
court was requested to take the chair. A 
deputation of the principal inhabitants of 
Worksop was introduced, headed by Mr. 
Hemming, agent to the Duke of New- 
castle, who presented an address of wel- 
come to the Association, which was duly 
responded to by the Rev. Mr. Trollope, 
the Secretary. The Chairman then called 
upon the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, who 
read an essay on the History of Bolsover 
Castle from the Conquest down to the 
Present Time, which was received with 
much approbation. The Rev. E. Trollope 
was next called upon, who read an essay 
on Monastic Gatehouses and on the Right 
of Sanctuary, which was equally well re- 
ceived. The subjects of these two treatises 
were peculiarly appropriate; the one re- 
lating to the remarkable feudal fastness 
which had been the principal object of 
that day’s tour, and the other calling at- 
tention to some curious particulars of the 
ancient monastic system, and more espe- 
cially to the very perfect specimen of a 
monastic gatehouse preserved in Worksop. 
The meeting broke up about ten o’clock. 


June 8. The members and their friends 
visited Thorpe Salvin, St. John’s, and 
Laughton churches, and Roche Abbey, 
which were all described by Mr. Trollope. 

Thorpe Salvin he stated to be a Norman 
fabric, the doorway being of the date of 
1140. The pointed arch in the tower was 
said to be well worthy of observation. 
The south side of the nave was of the 
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fifteenth century. The font in the chancel 
was one of the most remarkable in Eng- 
land, and many different interpretations 
of its rich sculptures had been hazarded. 
One compartment represented the sacra- 
ment of baptism, and in other parts were 
emblems of the four seasons, pointing also 
to the different periods of human life; but 
there was greater difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of the remaining devices, one of 
which was emblematical of the Holy 
Trinity, others set forth the occupations 
of the various months, and bore the signs 
of the zodiac. 

The melancholy condition of the small, 
ancient, and dilapidated church of St. 
John was freely commented upon. The 
chief architectural features were a good 
Norman doorway and porch, and the 
chancel and aisle, which were of Early 
English work, the remainder of the fabric 
being Perpendicular. There were several 
sepulchral memorials, one an extraordinary 
specimen, dated about 1280. The pews 
were of the most clumsy kind imagin- 
able, black, dirty, insect-eaten, and almost 
tumbling to pieces, while the floor was 
composed of mother earth; but all this 
was an improvement upon the aspect of 
the interior about two years previously. 
Then it was far more unclean, and bore 
the appearance of a neglected hovel; fowls 
had free access then, broken eggs and 
other refuse bearing evidence of the sort 
of care bestowed upon the house of God, 
in which service is now performed once a 
month in summer! Mr. Trollope said he 
was glad to announce that, from a conver- 
sation he had recently been favoured with, 
arrangements would shortly be made to 
put the church into a state of proper 
repair. 

Laughten-en-le-Morthen (i.e. Lightning- 
in-the-Morning) is a church of very fine 
proportions, and it is situated on an emi- 
nence from which an unequalled prospect 
of the Yorkshire and Derbyshire hills is 
obtained. It is one of the few Yorkshire 
churches which is graced by a spire. The 
doorway and north-western end is all that 
remains of the original structure, which 
belonged to the Saxon period. The greater 
part of the building belonged to the late 
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decorative period, (probably about 1380,) 
of which the north aisle and the arches 
of the southern arcade were good speci- 
mens. There was formerly a chantry at 
the eastern extremity of the north aisle, 
which would account for the great height 
of the east window. After visiting a re- 
markable earthwork in the neighbourhood 
of the church, the party proceeded to 
Roche Abbey, where Dr. Aveling of Shef- 
field read a paper on excavations lately 
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made there, and Mr. Trollope described 
the Gatehouse. 

In the evening the public dinner of the 
Association took place in the Corn Ex- 
change, after which the party adjourned 
to the Museum, the contents of which 
formed the subject of an able and interest- 
ing lecture by the Rev. Edward Trollope ; 
and the proceedings closed with the cus- 
tomary votes of thanks, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


July 4, At the monthly meeting in the 
Castle, Joun Hopason Hing, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair, Mr. White read the following 
notes on the Catrail :— 


“Being in Scotland about a week ago, 

I called on Mr. Fisher, the able editor of 
the ‘Border Advertiser,’ and he accom- 
panied me to the Catrail, where its remains 
are best seen on the farm of Rink, lying 
between the river Tweed and the stream 
of Gala in Selkirkshire. Where that an- 
cient barrier has passed along the brow of 
a hill, it is scarcely visible; but, when con- 
tinued up or down an eminence, it is still 
shewn very clearly. Unfortunately, the 
portion we saw in one place had a stone 
wall upon it, and was partly filled with 
rubbish ; while the other portion had been 
subjected for some time to the action of 
the plough and harrow. It appears to 
have consisted of a fosse or ditch, nearly 
twenty-four feet wide, by about ten feet 
deep; and the earth thrown out at each 
side was formed into ramparts of defence. 
Sir Walter Scott, when hunting, in his 
early days, once caused his horse to leap 
the old line, which strained and shook the 
ae very severely. From its position, it 
ad been made to defend the people living 
on its western side against the attacks of 
their eastern enemies, in the same way as 
our Roman Wall was erected to ward off 
the ancient Britons of the North. Near 
to it—chiefly on the west—are the traces 
of a number of camps, which are still 
visible by large quantities of stones, strewn 
in circles of various sizes. Of these, one of 
the most remarkable crowns the summit 
of a small hill, in view of the lands of Ab- 
botsford. A large ditch, even more deep 
and wide than that of the Catrail, sur- 
rounds it, and, being circular, it is nearly 
one hundred yards in diameter. On the 
inner edge of this fosse, a stone wall, ten 
or twelve feet wide, and of considerable 


height, had been built all around. No 
lime appears to have been used, but the 
stones partly fallen into the ditch are lyi 
there in the same position, and in suc 
profusion as if they had never been dis- 
turbed since the fortress was thrown down. 
Traces of buildings are seen everywhere in 
the centre, which is nearly level, save that 
it slopes slightly to the east. The entrance, 
like that of the other camps near the place, 
is also on the eastern side, through which 
those within could see their enemies more 
readily, and advance directly upon them. 
Fortunately for the preservation of this 
interesting relic of antiquity, it has been 
planted over with trees, and, as these are 
now growing to a goodly size, a long period 
may probably elapse before it be broken 
up and subjected to the levelling processes 
of agriculture. For many miles around, 
especially to the south-east, and even on 
Eildon Hills,— the Tri Montem of the 
Romans,—extensive works of defence have 
been constructed, the mounds of which are 
still perceptible; but this is the most per- 
fect of any I ever beheld.” 

Mr. Clayton exhibited a plan by Mr, 
Coulson of the Roman bridge at Cilurnum 
as far as the recent excavations already 
justify. Mr. Coulson plans the bridge as 
presenting an angle to the road, but as in 
a line with the wall, and at right angles 
with, the stream, the wall touching the 
abutment in its slanted portion, and being 
in a line with the points of the piers. The 
river has receded westward; and on the 
east the foundations of another pier have 
been found, on the present water-lines, as 
well as those of the eastern abutment, which 
is now in a plantation. This eastern abut- 
ment presents a smaller one inside of it, 
like an earlier structure ; but this is doubt- 
ful, as it has an inclination from north to 
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south, similar to that of the larger one. 
This joint abutment also dips from east to 
west. Mr. Coulson supposes that these 
dips were intentional, to cause the lead to 
run, which appears in grooves, following 
the margin. There is a small chamber in 
this abutment, with three distinct layers 
of black ashes. The vallum near the river 
has been filled with stones, at what period 
is uncertain. An unsatisfactory fragment 
of an inscription, and a few poor coins, 
have turned up. The excavations are not 
complete. 

Mr. Longstaffe exhibited a bird’s-eye 
view of Pontefract Castle, the “Key of 
the North,” in its former state, with the 
Parliamentary line of besieging works in 
1648. The view belongs to Lord Galway, 
and has been entrusted to the Surtees 
Soeiety to be engraved as an illustration 
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of Drake’s diary of the siege of 1645. Mr. 
Longstaffe made some comparisons with 
the present appearance of the vast fortress, 
and stated his interest on observing among 
the remains the sculptured arms of the un- 
fortunate owner, the Earl of Lancaster, who 
fell in his opposition to Edward II. 

Dr. Charlton presented a truly curious 
spearhead of iron, found about two feet un- 
derground at Borrowton, in North North- 
umberland. The exterior of the circular 
socket is richly inlaid with silver filagree 
work, in vertical compartments, of a de- 
sign in which lozenges filled with smaller 
lozenges by diagonally crossing lines, and 
a sort of scroll-work, predominate. 

The Chairman said he would venture to 
speak heresy, and rejoice that a few relics 
were sometimes found in his county which 
were not Roman. 


SURTEES SOCIETY. 


June 18. The annual meeting was held 
at the Castle of Durham, the Ven. ARcH- 
DEACON THORPE in the chair. 

The accounts of the year were in a most 
satisfactory state, it appearing that, after 
all obligations had been discharged, £160 
would remain in the hands of the treasurer. 
The secretary, the Rev. James Raine, re- 
ported that a volume of Miscellanies was 
nearly ready for issue. A second volume 
of “Durham Wills” was also in prepa- 
ration. Mr. Raine stated that he had 
looked into the Depositions of the North- 
ern Counties, which were preserved at 
York, and found them highly interesting. 
They did not go further back than the 
times of the Commonwealth; but they 
contained all the various depositions taken 
before the county magistrates in cases of 
importance. Many of the events 4thus 
elucidated were highly romantic, and gave 
a very striking picture of life upon the 
Borders down to a comparatively recent 
period. It was resolved, if access to the 


documents was permitted, of which no 
doubt was entertained, that a volume of 
extracts from them be printed, and that 
Mr. Raine be requested to undertake the 
editorship. The subject of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels was next discussed. This is a 
MS. containing the Gospels in Saxon, 
as they were used by the ancient Church 
in Holy Island. The eminent Saxon scho- 
lar, Dr. Bosworth, has been communicated 
with, and he had expressed his willingness 
to edit the publication of at least one of 
the Gospels, as soon as his other engage- 
ments would allow. This, it is expected, 
will form one of the publications of next 
year. A variety of documents respecting 
Fountains Abbey, now preserved at Ripon 
and other places, will also be prepared for 
publication at no distant date. In con- 
sequence of the decease of the late patron 
of the Society, Bishop Maltby, it was una- 
nimously resolved to request the Duke of 
Northumberland to accept of the.vacant 
office. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, Sor 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziInE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





A WESTMINSTER FABRIC ROLL OF 1253. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Among the records deposited in the Public Record Office, 
one has been lately discovered by Mr. Burtt, entitled “ A Roll of Payments 
of Wages, and of Purchases for the Works at Westminster, 37 Henry III.,” 
which, by the courtesy of Mr. G. G. Scott *, I have had the opportunity of 
examining. It is so perfect a specimen of this class of documents that 
I venture to hope that the following account of its contents may interest 
your readers. 

It contains the entire accounts of the building works during thirty- 
two continuous weeks, beginning with the first week after Easter, which 
in that year, 1253, fell on April 20; consequently the works in question 
began on Monday, April 28, and the last week of the roll ended with Satur- 
day, December 6. The account for each week is complete in itself, but no 
day of the month is mentioned, neither are the weeks numbered continu- 
ously, although for convenience I shall designate them as if they had been. 

The first six weeks are indicated as first, second, &c., after Easter (Ebd’ 
prima post Pasch’ . . .) The seventh week was Whitsun week, and 
was evidently kept as a holiday, but is not mentioned in the roll; the 
week next following the sixth after Easter, being termed the first after 
Pentecost, is thus actually the eighth week from the beginning of the 
account roll. This enumeration continues to the fifteenth week, which is 
termed the eighth after Pentecost. The sixteenth week begins a new 
series, termed the first, second, &c., “after the agreement for wages for 
eight weeks,” (Ebd’ prima post pacacione” stipendior’ pro viiite Ebd’.) 
This enumeration continues through twelve weeks, and carries us to the 
end of the twenty-seventh week of the roll. The twenty-eighth is termed 
the first week after the feast of All Saints, and the succeeding the second, 
third, &c., concluding with the ‘‘ Ebdomada v®,” or thirty-second week 
of the whole, which closes the account. 

At the head of each week one or more sairfts’ days are sometimes men- 
tioned in a peculiar manner. Thus, to begin, the complete title of the first 
week is,— 

“Ebd’ prima post Pasch’ continente festum Apostol. Philip’ et Jacobi p’ die’ Jovis 
quod est d’ni Regis et festu’ Inventionis S¢e Crucis p’ die Sab’ quod est cem’tar’.” 





® See Gent. Maa., June, 1860, p. 584, and July, p. 33. 
» PacaTIo ... . pactum, conventio.—Ducange. 
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‘ First week after Easter, containing the feast of the Apostles Philip and 
James on Thursday, which belongs to the King, and the feast of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross on Saturday, which belongs to the masons.’. The second 
week is similarly said to “contain the feast of St. John ante portam La- 
tinam on Tuesday, which belongs to the King;” and the third week is 
“sine festo.” Thus throughout the roll feasts occur, sometimes two in 
a week, but generally only one. Fourteen of the weeks have none. 
Whatever feasts are mentioned, however, are assigned alternately to the 
King and to the masons. The only intermission of this rule is in the 
twenty-seventh week, where the feast of SS. Simon and Jude ought to 
have been given to the masons, but is assigned to the King, apparently 
because of the fact stated in the title of the week, that it is the first day 
of his regna] year °. . 

It may be presumed, therefore, that the feast-days thus assigned to the 
masons were kept as a holiday, and that they worked on the feasts assigned 
to the King, who in this roll is the employer of the masons. 

I am not aware that this curious custom has been noticed by any previous 
writer. I have set down in the note below the list of the saints’ days 
selected*. It is probable that in other years some other principal saints 
would have been also included which happen in this year to fall on a 
Sunday. 

Having now discussed the titles to shew the mode of designating the 
weeks, we may examine the accounts themselves. They are placed, for 
every week, under two heads, the wages and the purchases, or emptiones. 
The sum of each of these is separately stated, as well as the total. The 
nature of these payments will be best understood by giving a translation of 
one week complete ; for, generally speaking, the workmen, the materials, 
and other items recur nearly in the same order in every week. There is 
a great advantage in this; for as the same terms are repeated, it happens 
that in some cases they are written more at length than in others, or spelled 
in a more intelligible manner, and thus the collation of 80 many examples 
of the same word greatly assists the interpretation of the unusual or tech- 
nical expressions. 

* Second week after Easter, containing on Tuesday the feast of St. John ante portam 
Latinam, which belongs to the King ¢ :— 





© This is the title of the twenty-seventh week :—“ Ebd’ xij* contin’ festu’ Apostolor, 
Sim’ et Jude quod est dni’ Regis anno Regni Regle Henr’ xxxviij’ incipiente et festu’ 
o'ium S’cor’ p’die Sab’ quod est cem’t. . . 

4 List of the feast-days assigned alternately to the King and the masons, and marked 
R and C accordingly :—“ Philip and James, R; Inven. S. Crucis, C; John ad port. 
Lat., R; Ascension, C; John Bapt., R; Thom. Mart.,C; Magdalen, R; James, C; 
Pet. ad vinc., R; Assumpt., C; Decollatio, R; Nativ. B. M.,C; Michael, R; Trans. 
b. Edw., C; Luke, R; Sim. and Jude, R; Omn. S’co’m, C; Martin, R; Edmund, C; 
Katerina, R; Nicholas, C.” 

© “Ebd’ ij* post Pasch’ contin’ festa bi’ Joh’is an’ porta Latina p’ dié martis quod est 
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“To wages of 39 cutters of white stone, 15 marblers, 26 stonelayers, 32 carpenters 
with John and his partner at St. Albans, two painters with an assistant, 13 polishers, 
19 smiths, 14 glaziers with four plumbers, 154 10* 14, [This will give an average of 
1s. 10d. per week. | 

“To wages of 176 inferior workmen with overseers and clerks, and two.two-horse 
carts daily, 9' 17* 24. [About 9d. a week.] 

“Sum of wages, 25! 7° 84, 

“ Emptions.—To Master Albericus for arrears of form-pieces ... . 66°; 53 feet of 
parpents, 4° per foot ; 59 feet of voussoirs with fillets at 34 per foot; 12214 feet at 34 
per foot; .. . . 50 assises at 54 each assise; 42 chamberands ; 22 feet of maignans ; 
248 feet cerches ; 9 feet of bosses ; and seven steps, cut by taskwork, 7! 13s 14, 

“Item, for 9 capitals, 68 feet of escus, 1,591 feet of cerches, 54s 44, 

“Item, for 25 hundred and a-half quartern of chalk for the vaults, 8* 74.” 

“Item, for 22 hundred and 3 quarterns of freestone, 67. 16s. 6d. To Roger of Rey- 
gate for 8 hundred and a quartern of freestone, 53s. 7§d. To Richard the lime- 
burner for 3 hundred of lime, 15s. To Agnes for two hundred and a half of lime, 
12s. 6d. To Richard of Eastcheap for 2 dozen hurdles or crates‘ with poles, 9s. 7d. 
To Richard Oggel for 5 dozen hurdles with poles, 12s. 6d. To Henry of the bridge 
for iron nails and whetstones%, 19s. 8d. To Benedict for carriage, porterage, and 
weighing of 23 cartloads of lead, 9s. 4d. To Richard for litter*, 18d. 

“Sum total of emptions, 277. 12s. 103d. 

“Sum total of the week, 532. and 14d.” 


This week may be taken as a fair specimen of the whole. The first part 





@ni Regis in stipend’ xxxix. albor’ ciss’ xv. marm’ xxvi. cubitor’ xxxij. carpent’ ci 
I. et socio suo ap’d Scm Alban’ Duobz Pictor’ ci s’viente xiij. poll’ xix. fabor. xiiij. 


sees 


se. eee 


“ Emptiones. Mag’ro Albico p’ arreagiis formar’ et . . . . Ixvj*, p’ liij. ped’ de p’pen’ 
p’ ped’ iiij¢, lix, ped’ de folsur’ ci fil’ p’ ped’ iij*, m! cc. et xxj. ped’ et d’i p’ ped’ iij*.. 
1. assisis p’ assise v4, xlij. chamberand’, xxij. ped’ maignanz, ccxliij. ped’ cerches, ix. ped’ 
de bosseus, et vij. passib3 cissis ad tasch’, vij4 xiij* j4. It’ p’ ix. capitell’, Ixviij. ped’ de 
escus, m. v¢ iiij** xj. ped’ de cerch’, liiijs et iiij4. It’ p’ mm. v° d’m q*rt’ pendent’ crete, 
viij* vij4. It? p’ mm. cc. et iij. qar france petre, vj xvj* vj’. Rogero de Reygate p’ 
viij® q*rt franc’ petre, liij* vij¢ ob’. Rivard’ Calfon’ p’ cce. calc’, xv*. Agnes p’ ec. d’m 
calc’, xij vj4. It’ Ricard’ de Estchep p’ ij. duoden’ craticl’ar’ ci virgis, ix* vij4. Ricard’ 
Oggel p’ v. duoden’ craticl’ar’ ci: virg’, xij* vj‘. Henr’ de Ponte p’ clavis ferri et gressiis 
xix*, viij¢, Bened’co p’ vect*a, portag’, et peig, xxiij. charr plumb’, ix* iiij’, Richo’ p’ 
litia, xviij¢, 

“ Sm* total’ emp’conu’, xxvij!' xij* x¢ ob’. 
“ Sm* total’ Ebd’, liiji et d’ ob’.” 

f In the Westminster Rolls (printed by Smith, Antiq. of Westminster, p. 182, and 
Brayley and Britton, Hist. of Houses of Parliament, pp. 151, 153), “ Hurdles for the 
scaffolds of St.Stephen’s Chapel” occur 4 Ed. III., &., with beams, and poles, and 
“leather thongs to tie the said beams and hurdles together.’’ The original Latin is not 
generally given in these publications, but in one case Smith (or rather Hawkins), p. 184, 
has “twenty-four hurdles pro viis super dictam scaffottam,” which explains the use of 
the hurdles to serve in lieu of the planks we now employ. 

® “Henr’ de Ponte p’ clavis ferri et gressiis,” xixs. But in the prévious week we 
have “ Henr’ de Ponte p’ grese ad Martella acuenda.” Ducange gives “ GRESSIUS 
Silex. gall. grés,” (i. e. sandstone or grit). The grese for sharpening the picks or stone- 
hammers is therefore, not the English word grease, as it might appear, but a whetstone. 

» “ Lire, stramentum.”— Ducange. 
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informs us of the number of workmen of each kind that were employed in 
daily labour; the second part gives the materials and their carriage. 
The number of white stone cutters was gradually increased from 39 in 
the first three weeks to 78 in the fifteenth week, and diminished again to 
thirty-five in the last weeks. The marblers, about 16 in the first eight 
weeks, were suddenly increased to 49 in the ninth week, who remained 
at work till the eighteenth week, and then were suddenly reduced to 31, 
and went on diminishing to seven. The stonelayers vary from 35 to 4. 
The 32 carpenters working in the first seven weeks are then reduced 
gradually to nine only. The polishers are about 15, and the smiths 18 
throughout; but about fourteen glaziers employed in the first ten weeks 
are suddenly reduced to 6 for a month, and then to 2 for the remainder 
of the time. The inferior workmen vary from 220 to 37. The gross 
amounts are: Stipends, 6967. 8s. 7d; Emptions, 8917. 9s. 54d.; giving a 
total of 1,5877. 18s. 03d. 

From these particulars the nature of the work may be surmised; but, 
unfortunately, there are very few exact indications of the actual buildings 
upon which the workmen were employed. The only evidences of this kind 
that I have detected are the following, numbered to correspond with the 
weeks in which they occur: (1), tables or planks for the cHaMBERS of the 
king and queen; (7), panels for the king’s bed, and for a table in the 
scaccarium; (3), 100 tiles provided for the KING’s CHAPEL; (15), task- 
work at entrance of the CHAPTER-HOUSE, (It., p’ tasch’ int®it® capituli 
1, s.). From the 19th to the 26th and 31st weeks, charges occur in nearly 
every week for nails for the CHURCH AND BELFRY; and in the 25th week 
Roger the Plumber is paid 10/7. and 5/. 13s. 4d. for task-work at the 
belfry (erefridam). This was probably the detached belfry of the Abbey 
church, which is known to have stood on the north side, upon the site of 
the existing Sessions-house. 

Stukeley gave drawings of it in the Archeologia, vol. i. p. 39, under 
the name of the Sanctuary, but states that it was still called the Belfry. 
Stow relates that Edward III., about 1347, built to the use of St. Stephen’s 
chapel, in the little sanctuary a “ chlochard” of stone and timber covered 
with lead, &c. Widmore (History of Westminster Abbey, p. 11) found it 
mentioned for the first time in a charter of Edward I. (1290): “It was then 
called the bellfrey and continued to be used as such, or at least to go by 
that name till the present towers of the church were built by Abbot Islip.” 
The roll we are now examining shews that it was in course of construction 
and apparently covered with lead in 37 Hen. III. The building represented 
by Stukeley is of stone and in two stories, of a form well adapted to serve 
as the substructure of a lofty timber-framed tower, similar to that of Salis- 
bury, destroy&d by Wyatt, but preserved to us in the drawings of Price. 
The wooden tower had disappeared long before the time of Stow, and 
the stone substructure was pulled down in 1750 to make way for a new 
market-house. It had been for a long while occupied as a cellar for the 
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Quakers’ Tavern in Thieving-lane. The market-house was in turn pulled 
down about 1770, and the present Guildhall built as nearly as possible 
upon the site of the old belfry. 

In the second week Magister Albericus is paid for task-work of the 
fSorm-pieces, (“pro tascha formarum,’’) that is, for window tracery, pro- 
bably of the Abbey church, and also 67. 0s. 10d. in the twenty-fifth. On 
the back of the roll it is recorded that on Tuesday of the fourth week after 
Pentecost‘, on the morrow of the blessed Thomas the Martyr, Master 
Albericus with three associates began the task-work of three windows. 
Also that on the Monday after “ad vincula S' Petri,” (that is to say, in 
the fifteenth week of the roll,) two parcels of coloured glass, valued at 
12s. 2d. a parcel, and two of white glass at 6s. each parcel, were delivered 
to Master Henry to be employed in the task-work of the windows, charg- 
ing per foot wrought of coloured glass 8d., and of white glass 4d. 

Another memorandum records that on Monday, the morrow of St. 
Bartholomew, (August 25,) the work in the king’s quarry began. 

Attached to the roll in the sixth week is a letter from Robert de 
Bremele to Master John de Oxoniai, informing him that he has despatched 
a boat-load of marble by William Justice, to whom five marcs and a-half 
and ten shillings are to be paid for freight. He also promises to send 
another boat-load before Pentecost, and a third if he can find a vessel to 
convey it. Similar letters are attached to the second week and to the 
twenty-second. 

The Emptions in each week’s account include, in the first place; pieces of 
freestone cut by task-work into various shapes required for doors, windows, 
arches, vaults, or other portions of the structure, and made ready for setting. 
These are sometimes separately enumerated by name, as in the second week 
above, and furnish very curious illustrations of medisval nomenclature. But 
in the latter part of the roll such pieces are all entered in the general form, 
“In diversis modis france petre ad tascham cisse,” ‘to various shapes of 
free-stone cut by task-work,’ and similarly for marble. Next occur stones 
from the quarries, probably in a rough state, or at least only fit for plain 
walling. These are “Came stone” (Caen stone); “ Reygate stone,” 
generally from Roger de Reygate, and sometimes described as free-stone, 
“franca petra,” e.g. (8), “ Rog® de Reygate p’ v° and di f*nce pet*, xxxve. 
ixd.;” Grey stone, “petra grisea,” (6), “pro ii. navatis grise pet,” and 
chalk for the pendentia,—* creta ad pendentia,” the latter being the term 
universally employed in medisval documents for the vaults that rest upon 
the ribs. In (24) we have “p’ marmore apud Cerne xviij! xix®.” Beside 
these, other materials for building occur, as (1), “mmecce. ferri tenacis de 
glovernia, iiii' xiijs,” iron from Glocestershire, and as in the specimen week 





i f.e. the eleventh week of the Roll. 
} John of Oxford occurs in the Westminster Rolls published by Smith, p. 184, 
5 Edw. III. 
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inserted above. In some of these entries we obtain names of trades which 
are of unusual occurrence. Thus (6), (21), and (12), “Ade Merenemia pra 
bordis et lateis,” i.e. Merenemius, a timber merchant, from Meremium. 
Ricardus Oalfonarius the lime-burner (from Calcifurnium or the French 
Chaufournier) occurs throughout. In (4), (13), (25), Ricardus Cuparius*, 
or Cuvarius, the cooper, from Cupa and Ouva; in (1), Jacoh Juuctor, the 
joiner, for tables; and in (7), ‘‘ Jacobo Juaur p’ panell’ ad lectu d™ Regis 
jungendis,” &c, 

The masons’ terms for shaped stones are for the most part the same that 
I have discussed in my “ Architectural Nomenclature!,” in the fifth edition 
of the *t Oxford Glossary,”’ 1850, and elsewhere, but they furnish a variety 
of spellings which are often instructive. I subjoin a list of those which 
appear to require explanation. They are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and the numbers in brackets prefixed to each word indicate the weeks of 
the roll in which it occurs :— 

(1, 3, &c., &c.) Agselers, or ashlar stones. 

(3) (2). “1. assisis p' assise y.d.”...(5). xxi. Hssicis,—stones prepared 
for coursed masonry, from the French assise. 

(2) (3) (5). ‘ix. ped de bosseus ... xxxiiij. ped de boseus,”—the carved 
stones placed at the intersection of the ribs of vaults, which are still called 
bosses, (vide *‘ Arch. Nom,,” p. 43, and “ Glossary”). They were some- 
times termed keys, or claves, of which the present roll has an example in 
(6), “ii. Clavibus et viij. Capitrel.” 

(4). “. . , xii. byscell’, p’ buscell iij4.” (7), “p’ xi. ‘busch’, xix’. 
Will. Jacobo p’ cc and q'rt°n ‘dysch’, vy’. vij*. ob,” (16). *... q*rtn 
busch’, ix’,” The first entry is in a list of stones shaped by task-work, 
and I know no other instance of this use of the word. 

But in another list of stones (3) we find “ xvi, ped et di et di’ q®rt'n. 
de grossis rotundis,” which seem, for want of a technical name, to be simply 
called great round stones; and in (2) ‘ xxij. ped maignanz,” which ap- 
pear to be merely large stones (magnums), from the old French maigne. 
It may be supposed in the same way that the ‘ bushel stones” above were 
round stones, suitable for a column, which were so distinguished for the 
moment because they happened to be about the size and shape of a bushel 
measure, (about eighteen inches across and eight inches thick). 

The other two examples of the word bushel are at the end of the Emp- 
tions, amongst hurdles, “ bokettes,” &c., and are probably bushel baskets, 
or bushel measures of some article not mentioned. 

(3). ‘xi. ped de Chapem’t bowe” occurs but once, with nothing to indi- 
cate its meaning. 

(2). ‘ xlij. chamberand’.”” (3). “cxvj. cham’and’,” also (4) (5), I have 
found this word repeatedly in the accounts of King’s Hall, Cambridge. Thus 
in 6 Edward IV. in the form chamberh’nt, and in 6 Henry VI. as “ xix. ped 





* This is given by Ducange. 
! Vide “ Publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. i., 1844.” 
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de chamerants pro magna porta ;” and soon after, “ xxiiij. ped de jambes.” 
In 4 Henry V., “‘lapid’ vocat champys,” and in 5 Henry V. “. . . jambys.” 
I have also found it in other account rolls, and in my “ Nomenclature,” art. 
81, have given another form apparently of the same word, namely chau- 
meres, which I supposéd to be jatomers, or stones for the jambs of ddors 
or windows. The spelling of the above examples appears to shew that thié 
word is the same as the French chambranle, the ornamental bordér or sét 
of moldings about a door, window, or chimney; and in these early exam- 
ples was used for the molded stones of the jambs, if not also for thé areh- 
molds, or at least for the hoodmolds. 

(2). “ cexliij: ped cerches.” (9). “cclxviij. ped de serches.” Oherchée 
and serche aré old French words for circular arcs, and are used by work: 
men for convex or curved pieces. In this place they may méan corivet 
stones such as would be employed in building cylindrical piers: 

(2). “Ixviij. ped de eseus.” (3) also (9). “ iiij** et x: et di ped’ de 
scutis.”” (5) “xvij. ped de escum’t.” These ate skew-stoneé, i.é: stones 
cut with a bevel edge. Similar terms occur frequently in masons’ accounts. 
(Vide Skew, Skew-table, &c. in “ Arch. Nom.’’ and “ Glossaty.”) 

(2) (8) (9). “ Folsuris cum filo.” (4). “ Rotwndis, folsuris ewin fillet,” 
i.e, Voussoits with a filleted molding. 

(4) (5) (8). “ Rotundis folsuris,” i.e. voussdirs with round moldings. 

(9). “‘iiii™.v. folsuree chanferete;” ie. chamfered voussoirs. Ohanfrath 
means also channeled or furrowed, and therefore we may include voussoirs 
with moldings under this expression. All these are voussoirs for molded 
arches or ribs, and as they occur in company with “ chalk for the vatilts 
and bosses,” (creta ad pendentia,) are intended for their ribs. ; 

(5). Forimells. (3). Formellis. The same as “ form-piéces,” namely, 
the stones cut for tracery. (‘ Arch. Nom.,” p. 48, and “ Glossary.”’) 

(6). Lothenges, stonés cut into the form of the heraldic lozénge, perhaps 
for paving. 

(6). “It? Rog®. de Trri pro iiij. orbilons xxxiij. sol.” This word only 
occurs in this example, and heré in small number. We may guess the 
thing to be a carved boss or bracket of a globular form; or, as orbile is 
the rim of a wheel, they may be stones in a ring form for tracery. 

(2) (8). . . . perpens, parpens, ot through stones.—(Vide Perpent-stone 
in “ Glossary.”’) 

(4). Scention,’ or scenhon.’ This is a word which frequently occurs, 
with varied spelling, in masonic documents. (Vide Scutcheon in ‘ Arch. 
Nom.,” p. 37, and ‘‘Glossary.”) It is always used for stones with an ob- 
tuse external angle. 

(3). “c. et iiij** ped. de tablements,’—stringcourses. (‘‘ Arch. Nom.,” 


p- 25, and “‘ Glossary,” art, TaBLE.) 
as Ros. WI1tIs8. 
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THOMAS BECKET OR THOMAS OF LONDON? 


Mr. Ursan,—The question raised by Canon Robertson in your last 
number is not a very great one, but the way in which he has treated it 
seems to require some answer. Mr. Robertson begins by saying that he 
has seen several reviews of his “ Becket; a Biography,” which doubt or 
deny that St. Thomas of Canterbury was ever known in his own age as 
Thomas Becket. He finds this doubt or denial in four different periodicals ; 
he suspects that three of them were written by the same person and that 
the fourth was written under the influence of the other three; he also 
suspects that another article in another review, which contains nothing 
about the matter, and yet another—he does not say where or what about 
—were also written by the author of the first three. By dint of all this, 
he contrives to say a good deal about a very small matter. It is certainly 
no small implied compliment on Mr. Robertson’s part to his reviewer or 
reviewers that, of all they had to say about him, this small point is the only 
one on which he thinks he has anything to say in reply. 

; I am not going to gratify Mr. Robertson’s curiosity as to the identity or 
diversity of any of his critics, or even to tell him whether I have the means 
of gratifying it or not. It is a good rule to give no information on such 
points. Whether I have or have not ever written anything in any periodical 
beside the “ National Review” is no affair of Mr. Robertson’s. He thinks 
that I have written in the “ Saturday Review,” the “Guardian,” the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and some nameless place; he thinks that I have not 
written, but that I have “ inspired,” an article in the “‘ English Churchman.” 
I am not going to tell him whether any of these surmises are true; the 
only question for him is whether the criticism is true or false, not 
whether the critics are few or many. I have known such guesses be- 
fore: I have sometimes known them right; I have more commonly 
known them wrong. You, Mr. Ursan, probably remember a very 
amusing case in your own pages. Two antiquaries, excellent personal 
friends, but better known to the world for their differences than for their 
agreements, chanced to express about the same time, in two different 
quarters, the same opinion as to the architecture of Aquitaine and of Italy 
and its practical bearing on modern English design. An architect, who 
chose to fancy himself aggrieved, but whom I believe neither writer was 
thinking of, wrote an answer in which he clearly thought it a wonderfully 
clever hit to assume that his two antagonists were one and the same, to 
the intense private amusement of both the two gentlemen so strangely 
rolled into one. Let Mr. Robertson take care. He may be right. He 
may be wrong. But whether his critics be one, two, three, or four, it 
makes no difference as to the value of the criticism. 
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Mr. Robertson first quotes the “ Saturday Review”—I should not say he 
“quotes” it, as he prefers the parliamentary and newspaper vulgarism of 
‘alluding to” it. He says that there was a favourable review of him in 
one number and another article on Mr. Morris’s book in another number. 
I remember both articles very well. Mr. Robertson assumes that they were 
by different writers, and that the writer of that on Mr. Morris wrote two 
on Mr. Robertson elsewhere. He may be right or he may be wrong. But I 
certainly remember no contradiction between the two articles. The review 
of Mr. Robertson did not criticise Mr. Morris; the review of Mr. Morris did 
not criticise Mr. Robertson. The review of Mr. Robertson was, as he 
allows, decidedly favourable; but it seems that Mr. Robertson’s Protestant 
zeal is so great that favourable criticism of himself is of no value without 
unfavourable criticism of his Catholic rival. 

The article in the “Guardian” I also remember, though of that, as well 
as of those in the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” I can only speak from memory. I 
believe, however, that it did express the opinion of which Mr. Robertson 
complains, as to the name of the Archbishop. I believe also that it pointed 
out two or three mistakes on the part of Mr. Robertson—not very great 
ones certainly, but still mistakes—about which Mr. Robertson finds it more 
prudent to hold his peace. 

These two articles, with one, of course much longer, in the “ National 
Review,” make up what Mr. Robertson is pleased to call the “ critical 
Cerberus.” Mr. Robertson says that “the very remarkable variety of the 
organs through which he has uttered his opinion might impose on simple 
readers almost as much as the confidence of his tone.” There is at least 
no confidence in the tone of the “National Review.” The passage 
there is— 


“It is doubtful whether his own age even called him Thomas Becket, much less 
Thomas & Becket or Becket alone. King Henry the Eighth’s proclamation has con- 
verted his historical title of ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury’ into a badge of party. 
Otherwise we might probably have called him Saint Thomas with no more offence 
than is incurred by speaking historically of Saint Dominic or Saint Dunstan. By way 
of being safe, we mean to call him, as his contemporaries called him, Thomas, which we 
hope will not commit us to anything either way. Thomas of London, Thomas of Canter- 
bury, Thomas the Archdeacon, the Chancellor, the Archbishop, and finally the Martyr, 
are the only descriptions by which he was commonly known in his own day.”—(p. 323.) 


Surely here is the very opposite to “confidence of tone.” A doubt 
is professed on a point, and a particular course is chalked out to secure 
the doubter himself from error any way, but there is no censure whatever 
pronounced on those who may choose a bolder path. It is not certain 
that the Archbishop was called Becket; it is certain that he was called 
Thomas; the writer therefore, in a spirit of timidity rather than of “ con- 
fidence,’’ chooses the mode of speech in which he is at least not wrong. 

Mr. Robertson then goes on to say that a certain article in the “ Engiish 
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Churchman” was not indeed written by “ the critical Cerberus,” but “ évi- 
dently inspired” by his writings. I wonder whether Mr. Robertson’s theory 
of “inspiration” is as orthodox as becomes a Canon of Canterbury. A 
writer in “a sceptical quarterly periodical” may be allowed to wonder at 
thé inspired medium speaking in a remarkably different way from the 
inspiring spirit. The words of the “ English Churchman” are— 

“* Becket,’ (as Mr. Robertson in defiance of legitimate history persists in designating 

the Archbishop).” 
The “ National Review” was merely “ sceptical” as to Thomas being ever 
called Becket; but the “ English Churchman” assumes, with great “ con- 
fidence of tone,” that it is a “defiance of legitimate history” to call him 
so. The “ National” Reviewer said not a word about Mr. Robertson’s way 
of calling the Archbishop, but spoke only of the way in which, for safety’s 
sake, he thought good to eall him himself. The “ English Churchman” 
charges Mr. Robertson personally with “persisting in defiance of legiti- 
mate history.’””’ Yet Mr. Robertson thinks that the ‘“‘ English Churchman” 
writes in the “ more courteous spirit” of the two. Mr. Robertson’s notions 
of courtesy must be as odd as his notions of inspiration; for it must be 
remembered that, according to his theory of “ the critical Cerberus,” this 
same less “ courteous spirit” is also shewn in a “‘ Saturday Review” article 
which did not, as far as I reniember, mention him at all. But perhaps, 
after all, that same not mentioning him was the unkindest cut of all. 
And I wonder if Mr. Robertson thinks that he himself has been the 
very mirror of courtesy towards Dr. Giles, Mr. Morris, M. Buss, and 
St. Thomas himself. 

Mr. Robertson goes on to say that “the critical Cerberus” has also, in his 
own elegant language, “broken out in a fourth” place, ‘namely, the ‘Edin- 
burgh Review,’ where Becket is mentioned in an article on Dr. Vaughan’s 
‘Revolutions in English History.’”’ Because “ Becket is mentioned,” there- 
fore, apparently, the writer must be the same. Mr. Robertson thinks that 
anybody who so much as mentions “ Becket” anywhere, with or without any 
mention of Mr. Robertson, must necessarily be his anonymous and ubiqui- 
tous persecutor, or, at all events, some one inspired by him. Did Mr. Robert- 
son fancy that he was the only person who knew anything about “ Becket” ? 
Is he somewhat troubled at finding that there is at least one such person 
beside himself, but still hopes at least to avoid the horrible possibility of 
there being four or five? For observe that it is the mere “mention” of 
“Becket” in the “ Edinburgh” at which the worthy Canon starts. For most 
certainly the article in the “Edinburgh” does not contain the slightest 
mention, good or bad, of Mr. Robertson himself. Moreover, it does not 
contain one word about the point of issue between Mr. Robertson and his 
critics, and it actually in two places (p. 141 and p. 158) speaks of the 
Archbishop by the disputed name of Becket. 

As for the “ fifth periodical in which he [Cerberus] has turned his read- 
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ing on the subject to account,” I can say nothing whatever about it till 
Mr. Robertson at least mentions its name. 

On this head J will say no more, except that, while to a writer like 
Mr, Robertson, who sees everything through a distorted party medium, 
it may seem strange that a “high-Anglican newspaper” and what he is 
pleased to call a “ sceptical quarterly periodical” should agree even in a 
small matter of antiquarian detail, men of more enlarged minds will under- 
stand that wide differences in politics or theology need in no way hinder 
the common search after truth, and that they are quite consistent with 
common admiration for an illustrious man of past times. 

To come to the matter itself, Mr. Robertson takes some unnecessary 
pains to proye that the Archbishop’s father was called Becket. Nobody 
ever denied it. On this point indeed the “ National Review” does not 
doubt, but speaks in a tone of perfect confidence. ‘ His father,” says the 
note in p. 323, “was undoubtedly called Gilbert Becket.” Whether it 
was, in Gilbert’s case, a mere nickname or a hereditary surname, it would 
be hard to decide. He lived just at the time when personal surnames were 
beginning to become hereditary. We do not know whether Gilbert’s 
father was called Becket, and we cannot tell whether the name would 
have become hereditary among his own descendants, seeing he had no 
male offspring but Thomas himself. The instances of Italian Beckets some 
two centuries after claiming kindred with the martyr prove extremely little. 
Does not Mr, Robertson know how utterly worthless all family traditions 
are when unsupported by real historical evidence ? 

Where Mr. Robertson’s argument fails is in this. It is certain that the 
Archbishop’s father was called Gilbert Becket ; it is possible that Becket 
may have been in his case strictly a family name. Mr, Robertson’s mis- 
take lies in thinking that it necessarily follows from this that Thomas was 
called Becket as well as his father. Now surely it was a common practice, 
then and long after, for a churchman to bear some name quite different 
from that of his father, most commonly that of his birthplace, William of 
Wykeham and William of Waynflete were not the sons of Mr. Wykeham 
and Mr. Waynflete senior. Glastonbury Abbey, just before its suppression, 
was, as the list of signatures to the acknowledgement of the king’s supre- 
macy testifies, full of monks with the most wonderful set of surnames, 
which it is utterly impossible to believe that they inherited from their 
fathers. About the same time there were at least two Bishops with aliases, 
Kitchen alias Dunstan, Bishop of Llandaff, and Voysey alias Harman, 
Bishop of Exeter. Hence, to my mind, it follows that it is to be proved, 
and not merely to be assumed, that the son of Gilbert Becket was called 
Thomas Becket. Now the case is simply this; as far as my reading goes, 
he is only twice spoken of with anything like a surname. Gervase intro- 
duces him rather formally as “Thomas Londoniensis;” the murderers, 
according to Edward Grim, call out, “ Ubi est Thomas Beketh?”’ Cer- 
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tainly it seems to me that the former passage tells more strongly in favour 
of his real description being Thomas of London than the latter does in 
favour of its being Thomas Becket. Doubtless, as Mr. Robertson says, 
he was not likely to be called either very long. Mr. Robertson agrees 
with me that, in the one contemporary instance of his being called Becket, 
he was called so by way of insult, but he is not lucky in one at least of the 
cases he quotes as analogous. Lewis the Sixteenth was called Lewis 
Capet at his trial, but Mr. Robertson is surely utterly mistaken in sup- 
posing that Capet was a real surname of the Kings of France. They 
had no surname, because they needed none; if the later kings had anything 
the least approaching to one, it surely was Bourbon and not Capet. Hugh, 
elected King of the French in 987, is called Hugh Capet in the common 
histories; I do not know of any contemporary authority for the name, 
though, as I have not gone into the matter quite so minutely as I have into 
the history of St. Thomas of Canterbury, I cannot dogmatically assert that 
there is none. But, any how, the name was purely personal. The dynasty 
founded by Hugh is commonly called the Capetian as a matter of con- 
venience, but most assuredly no member of his house ever bore the name 
of Capet as a hereditary surname. Of course, in the other case, Charles 
Stuart was the real name of Charles the First, supposing him shorn of 
his royalty. But most certainly he had never been called Charles Stuart 
before, and it is very likely that Thomas, when the knights cried out 
“Ubi est Thomas Beketh?’’ had never heard himself called ‘“ Thomas 
Beketh” before. 

But supposing that he was called Thomas Becket, just like Gilbert 
Foliot, I still think that it is better to call him Thomas than Becket, just 
as I should, though Mr. Robertson thinks I should not, call his adversary 
Gilbert and not Foliot. That is, I should introduce them as Thomas Becket 
and Gilbert Foliot, but go on speaking of them as Thomas and Gilbert. 
The article in the “‘ National Review” says nothing about the matter, but 
it acts consistently on this principle. This was the contemporary use, and 
for an obvious reason. When Mr. Robertson says that we should talk of 
Becket and Foliot, because we talk of Cranmer and Tenison, he forgets 
that the relation between Christian name and surname had completely 
changed in the interval. In the twelfth century a man was commonly 
spoken of by his Christian name; his surname, if he had any, was used 
only when it was wanted to distinguish him from other men of the same 
Christian name. By the sixteenth century this was quite changed; then, 
as now, a man was commonly called by his surname, and his Christian 
name was used only when it was wanted to distinguish him from other 
men of the same surname. If I had occasion to speak of Gilbert, Bishop 
of London, and of a later Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, I should, on first in- 
troducing them, say, ‘‘ Gilbert Foliot’”’ and “ Gilbert Burnet’’ respectively, 
but in the one case I should go on talking of “ Gilbert” and in the other 
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case of “Burnet.” I should do this simply because it is of some con- 
sequence to the real life of history to attend to these little minutiz of 
different ages. And I may add that I am speaking chiefly of writings, 
like Mr. Robertson’s book or my article, dealing specially with the par- 
ticular age in question. To say Foliot or Langton—or Becket, if he was” 
Becket—in an incidental mention or allusion while treating of something 
else is quite another matter, though even then I should think it better, 
if possible, to say Gilbert Foliot, Stephen Langton, and, if so it is to be, 
Thomas Becket. 

Some parts of Mr. Robertson’s letter I do not quite understand; some 
have highly amused me. “Nor would there,” he says, “ probably have 
been any scruple in the case of Becket, but for the peculiarity of his history 
—that he was first canonized by a pope, and then, by the authority of the 
State, was violently ejected from the English Calendar.” Mr. Robertson will 
perhaps hardly believe that there are people who love truth for its own sake, 
and who like to be accurate in all matters great and small, whether Popes 
or Kings are profited or damaged thereby. But Mr. Robertson writes from 
a peculiar spot and on a peculiar day. It must be a triumphant thing for 
an English Reviewer to date from the “ Precincts, Canterbury,” on “ July 
7th.’ Who was it that turned Christ Church Priory into mere “ Pre- 
cincts,” and the Feast of the Translation of St. Thomas into a mere 
“July 7th” ? Mr. Robertson, a Canon on the foundation of King Henry 
“No more Saint, but Bishop 
Mr. Robertson, 


the Eighth, knows his duty to his founder. 
Becket” are the words of that founder’s proclamation. 
loyal subject and thankful bedesman, as in duty bound, humbly obeys. 
Tan, &c., 
THE WRITER IN THE “ NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


NOTES ON CORONATIONS. 


Mr. URBAN,—May I venture to ask 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott from whence he 
derived the description of the coronation 
of Richard I, published in your Magazine 
of last month, as according to that ac- 
count the ceremony took place on the 
eleventh of September, which is contrary 
to all the old authorities on the subject I 
have yet met with? 

Gervase of Canterbury mentions the 
second of September, but Fabyan, Grafton, 
Holinshed, Milles, Carte, Baker, Tyrrell, 


Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. 


Kennet, Taylor (in bis “Glory of Re- 
gality”), &c., are all agreed that Richard 
was crowned upon the third. Peter Lang- 
toft says :— 
‘In a moneth mirie 

September begynnyng, 

Baudwyn of Canterbirie 

Com to coroune y* kyng.” 


May I also ask who is meant. by the 
Queen “ Eleanor” crowned with him ? 
I am, &c., 
EpMUND SEDDING. 








Shall the New Foreign Office be Gothic 
or Classic? A Plea for the former: ad- 
dressed to the Members of the House of 
Commons. By Sir Francis E. Scort, 
Bart., Chairman of the Government School 
of Art, Birmingham. (London: Bell and 
Daldy.)—If Lord Palmerston and the 
pseudo-Classical school were not deaf to 
all argument however able, and so blinded 
by prejudice that they cannot see truth 
however plainly it may be put before 
them, we should expect this clever pam- 
phlet to produce considerable effect. As 
it is, we fear the matter has all been 
snugly arranged sub rosa, and the pledge 
to Parliament will be evaded. The real 
decision will be made by the red-tapists, 
and the public will have no voice in the 
matter. Whether Sir Francis Scott is 
listened to or not, his pamphlet is highly 
creditable to him, and shews a thorough 
mastery of his subject. It contains ina 
few pages an excellent summary of the 
history of architecture, and proves that 
his opinion in favour of Gothic is no hasty 
fancy, but is deliberately and carefully 
formed from study and observation. It is 
so thoroughly sound and sensible, and at 
the same time sprightly and amusing, 
that it is quite a credit to his order, and 
it strikes us as a good answer to the sneers 
of those vulgar Cockney penny-a-liners 
who are so continually reviling the “ bloat- 
ed and pampered aristocracy,” and talking 
of the ignorance of the upper classes as 
if they thereby exalted themselves. We 
believe, on the eontrary, that the upper 
classes are generally, as they ought to be, 
the best-informed classes, and that they 
do commonly make use of their better op- 
portunities, as they ought todo. Sir F, 
Scott shews that he has not travelled with 
his eyes shut, and has not forgotten his 
University education. He is able and 
willing to render full justice to the real 
Classical styles in their proper places, and 
for the purposes for which they were in- 
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tended ; and this makes his testimony in 
favour of our own English national style all 
the more weighty and important, as the 
deliberate, well-considered judgment of a 
remarkably well-informed man, who has 
had the best opportunities for forming a 
correct judgment, by seeing all the styles 
in their own respective countries. 

As many of our readers will probably 
not have the opportunity of reading this 
really valuable essay, we subjoin a few ex- 
tracts of those passages which have most 
attracted our attention :— 


“TIT advocate building on Gothic prin- 
ciples to get rid of the depressing uni- 
formity and monotony of ugliness with 
which the mechanical employment of an 
exotic style, in the ordinary architecture 
of the day, afflicts our streets, and makes 
London a byword among capitals. And 
I say that it is provable, from past his- 
tory and present inspection, that both in 
theory and in practice, and in every con- 
ceivable situation, the absolute liberty and 
sensible principles of Gothic construction 
have made, and do make, the style avail- 
able for any kind of edifice whatsoever, 
and far more safe and commodious for the 
factory and warehouse, for public and 
private dwellings, than any adaptation of 
the Classic style. 

“T repudiate as ridiculous the exclusive 
application to Gothic architecture of the 
terms ‘Christian’ on the part of its 
friends, and ‘ecclesiastical’ on the part 
of its foes. 

“ It is as the chosen style of free and 
popular communities that I have studied 
and admired it, and as such I venture to 
recommend it. . . . 

“ Any man of observation, who has the 
good fortune to live much in the company 
of pictures, can hardly help acquiring, un- 
consciously to himself, some knowledge of 
form, outline, and colour. 

“In the same way it is impossible that 
the buildings we live amongst, and daily 
pass in our walks and rides of business and 
pleasure, should not exercise an unper- 
ceived influence on our tastes, for good or 
for ill, for our improvement or the re- 
verse. 

“There cannot be a question more uni- 
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versal in its bearing, cr of more import- 
ance to every one to know something 
about, than that of Architecture; and 
yet there is scarcely a subject one can 
mention that is more unpopular, and—as 
to its history and details—less understood, 
in general society. 

* At the same time I suppose there is 
not a man in England who keeps a horse 
but can describe (or imagines he can) all 
his animal’s good points, takes a pride in 
doing so, and feels ashamed of himself if 
he cannot. 

** Now a horse is a luxury, and lasts ten 
years at most ; a house is a necessity, and 
—even in London—lasts a hundred; it is 
a thing that must be looked at, painted, 
repaired, lived in; and that should be in 
detail as much the type of its possessor, as 
its general style should be that of its age. 

“ Why, then, should we not take a per- 
sonal interest in the style of our houses as 
well as our horses ? 

“Why should our public schools con- 
tinue to ignore Art-teaching, and the 
study of Architecture, as well as the useful 
and elevating pursuit of learning and ap- 
preciating the beauty of form and colour ? 

“Why do they only surfeit our memo- 
ries with a ter years’ struggle against 
‘toujours Grec et Latin? 

“ And why are our next ten years occu- 
pied (and successfully !) in rejecting the 
same, and taking refuge in horseflesh ?..... 

“We who at Eton and Oxford have 
been fed'upon Classical traditions have to 
find our way to Gothic and National Art 
through Latin, Greek, and the Five 
Orders, and that, I apprehend, is why 
numbers never care to get beyond Virgil 
and Corinthian. 

“But in our great provincial capitals, 
more especially at Birmingham, where 
Shakespeare (in his native county) is 
better known and loved than all the poets 
of the world togetlr, the unprejudiced 
study of early English literature seems to 
lead men more directly to English art; 
and this explains what I presume to be an 
unquestioned fact, that it is there, rather 
than in the metropolis, that the principles 
upon which the Pra-Raffaelite school was 
founded and Gothic practice has always 
worked, are admitted to be true and ap- 
preciated as they deserve. 

“GorHi0-—of which style, in its culmi- 
nating period, the pointed arch to vaults 
and openings is perhaps the most essential 
and vital, as it certainly is the most 
striking, characteristic—is NaTIonaL by 
right of birth, parentage, and jion. 

“ Lineally descended, through the Tran- 
sition style, from Anglo-Norman, without 
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a break in the succession, its forms and 
details, with endless freedom of local vari- 
ation, being progressively developed as it 
grows,—with every constructive and de- 
corative feature dictated by convenience 
and not caprice,—we find it in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
not merely paramount in the land, but 
sole in occupation, and reigning without 
a rival. 

“From the priory, to the prison, from 
the castle to the cottage, in every rank 
and every class, in crowded town and se- 
cluded country, English architecture had 
then but one voice, and that voice was 
Gothic. 

“ And so well and truly did Gothic ar- 
chitecture fulfil its mission, that to this 
day we see how its sensible, convenient, 
flexible character adapts itself to all re- 
quirements and situations, and to all the 
exigencies of our varying climate; and 
who can wonder then that the love of it 
and the care for it struck root so deepl 
in the hearts of the earnest men of old, 
and so tenderly twined about the fancies 
of poets and pilgrims, of the monk in the 
valley, and the workman in the city; 
just as the ivy and woodbine do interlace 
its ruins with their guardian tendrils, 
that have preserved the lofty tower and 
the tottering wall, through the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of an artificial age, to 
the study and admiration of these more 
natural and appreciative days! . . . 

“ The lineage of our Domestic Gothic 
is also purely national. You may trace 
it up to the wooden erections of the Saxon ; 
but you won’t find about it a scrap of, 
Classic precedent or tradition. 

“Mr. Parker has ably shewn how the 
English manor-house is a slow and gradual 
developement of the Norman keep; and 
we know that, when the Romanized 
Britons were swept before the Saxons 
into Cornwall and Wales, every vestige of 
Roman Domestic architecture was de- 
stroyed by those fair-haired barbarians, 
together with the effeminate civilization 
of which it was the accompaniment. 

“In conclusion, let me remark, that 
while I have never been able to make out 
how, either in an archeological or ritual- 
istic sense, the application of the term 
‘Christian architecture’ could be restricted ’ 
to Gothic alone, I advocate consistently 
the designation of Gothic alone as ‘our 
National architecture.’ 

“JT do think that a style of national 
extraction, with distinct national pecu- 
liarities of outline, detail, and ground- 
plans, widely different from contemporary 
continental examples, a style that has 








never acknowledged a foreign source, 
—that exclusively prevailed in this coun- 
try for 350 years,—that, when young, 
saw Saxon, Dane, and Norman fused into 
the Englishman, and that, when old, knew 
the civil and religious liberties of England 
to be inalienably established,—the first and 
last style of universal English application, 
is fairly and in justice, is in theory and 
practice, entitled to be called ‘The Na- 
tional Style’ . . .. 

“It may be that Gothic—a style of 
freedom in conception and execution—in 
bringing out the special and distinctive 
properties of each material it employs, 
and thereby compelling the workman te 
think for himself and not to drudge as a 
mere machine, runs counter to official doc- 
trines of precedent and routine ! 

“Or it may be that the variety and 
vigour of expression, the spontaneity, the 
liberty of treatment, and the modern 
spirit (the distinguishing characteristics, 
in short) of the Gothic of our time, and 
of every time, are utterly at variance with 
the decorous dulness which Lord Palmer- 
ston lays it down the architecture of the 
State should alone express. 

“But this personal distaste, founded 
wpon pure caprice, can hardly justify his 
lordship’s, uncalled-for and vexatious in- 
terference with the settlement of a ques- 
tion that had already received the implied 
sanction of the House of Commons. It is 
an admitted fact that, had it not been for 
the noble lord and his suite of jealous and 
expectant pseudo-Classic architects, the 
Gthic Foreign Office would be now a 
reulity! 

“ And that it may shortly be so I ear- 
nestly and confidently hope: for the de- 
cision of the question is fortunately left 
to the judgment of the House, and not to 
the whims and fantasies of the Prime 
Minister for the time.”—(pp. 3—70.) 

We observe, however, with regret that 
Sir Francis Scott is no exception to the 
general rule that Englishmen know more 
of other countries than of their own. He 
is evidently better acquainted with the 
medizval architecture of Italy than with 
that of England, and has more liking for 
Italian Gothic detail than he would have 
if he had compared it with that of his 
own country, which is very superior to it. 
The usual answer to this is that it is in 
Italy chiefly that we have any street ar- 
chitecture of the middle ages now remain- 
ing, and there is some truth in this, but 
it is not the whole truth. Englishmen 
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do not like travelling and sight-seeing in 
their own country, and those beautiful 
remains which we still have are neglected 
by those who ought to cherish them, and 
are daily destroyed before our eyes. How 
few Englishmen have ever seen one-half 
of the mediwval English houses engraved 
in Mr. Parker’s work on the subject, and 
it is this neglect of them by the higher 
classes that causes their destruction. A 
tenant who knew that his landlord set a 
high value on any remains of antiquity 
would be careful not to destroy them. 





White's Photographic Handbook to the 
Antiquities of Worksop and its Neighbour- 
hood. Crown 8vo. 48 pages, with eight 
small photographs. Price 2s. 6d. (Work- 
sop: R. White.) 

Steetley Church, Derbyshire, Photogra- 
phically illustrated, with Plans and Sec- 
tions. By James Contencin and Theophi- 
lus Smith. Eight photographic and six 
lithographic plates. Imperial 4to. Price 
1l. 11s. 6d. (Worksop: R. White.) 

Photographic Illustrations of the South 
Transept Chapel, commonly called the 
Lady-chapel, Worksop Priory Church. 
Eight photographic and six lithographic 
plates. Imperial 4to., 17. 11s. 6d. In the 
Press. 

Photographie Iilustrations of Roche 
Abbey, Yorkshire. 14 photographic plates. 
Imperial 4to, 12. 11s.6d.(Worksop: White). 
In the Press. 

Tux above are the first examples we 
have seen of the application of photo- 
graphy to the illustration of topographi- 
cal works and the details of Gothic archi- 
tecture. We are all familiar with the ad- 
mirable photographs issued by the Archi- 
tectural Photographic Society, and we 
know how invaluable they are to the 
antiquary, the architect, and the student. 
But these have been very much confined 
to general views or striking features, and 
the Society has not attempted to work 
out the details of any one building in 
photography. This is the task undertaken 
by Mr. Theophilus Smith, and very credit- 
ably executed, so far as he has gone, The 
only works yet completed are the “Hand- 
book” and “Steetley Church,” and it is 
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because we consider the work as well de- 
serving of encouragement that we call the 
attention of our readers to it. The photo- 
graphs of Roche Abbey and of the Lady- 
chapel of Worksop have also been kindly 
forwarded to us, but are stated to be not 
yet ready for publication. The “ Hand- 
book”. we can cordially recommend, not 
only to the numerous visitors to Worksop 
and “the Dukeries,” but to all lovers of 
medieval architecture, for Worksop and 
its neighbourhood happen to be particu- 
larly rich in interesting remains. The 
Priory Church is a remarkably fine ex- 
ample of late Norman work, and the pho- 
tographs of the exterior and the west door 
are as good as we could desire. The ruins 
of the Early English side chapel, called 
the Lady-chapel, are also admirably well 
skewn; and the same may be said of the 
front of the Priory gatehouse, a fine ex- 
ample of the Decorated style. It may ap- 
pear unreasonable, but in all these cases 
we should have been glad to have seen in- 
teriors also, especially the wooden ceiling 
of the fourteenth century under the gate- 
house; perhaps this would require the 
profiles of the Decorated mouldings to be 
drawn separately, in order to make it 
clearly understood, but it was certainly 
worthy of more notice than to be merely 
mentioned as “an interesting specimen of 
carpenters’ work of a by-gone period,” al- 
though this is perfectly true as fur as it 
goes. The Norman doorway of Steetley 
Chapel was perhaps as much asis necessary, 
and the general view of the very curious 
Jacobean imitation of a Norman keep at 
Bolsover was perhaps as much as we 
could expect, though we should have been 
glad to see more; and the account of 
these very interesting and magnificent 
ruins of the ducal palace of the time of 
James I. and Charles I. is very meagre 
and incorrect ; the author appears to con- 
sider the present keep, which is a very 
curious example of the copy of a Norman 
keep by order of “ Bess of Hardwick” in 
the time of James I., as the original Nor- 
man keep of the time of William the Con- 
queror, and the ruins as a rebuilding after 
the restoration of Charles II.; which is 
also a mistake. The Saxon doorway of 
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Laughton-en-le-Morthen is all that we 
could wish for, and the specimen of Roche 
Abbey is excellent. We have indeed here 
much more than we could expect in a local 
guide-book. 

As to the larger works, they are worthy 
of all praise : nothing can be more complete 
and satisfactory than the series of illustra- 
tions of Steetley Church, or rather Chapel ; 
the plan and sections given in lithography 
supply all that was wanting in the pho- 
tographs. 

The only possible doubt is whether the 
subject is of sufficient importance to be 
worth the labour bestowed upon it and 
whether a sufficient number of purchasers 
can be found for such a work; whether 
many persons will be willing to give a 
guinea and a-half for a set of illustrations 
of a small Norman chapel not more re- 
markable than scores of others, excepting 
that it happens to have lost its roof, and 
to have been made more picturesque by 
the quantity of ivy which covers it. Pro- 
bably the engraving of it in Lysons and 
the numerous woodcuts of it will be 
thought sufficient for the purpose by the 
public in general. If any one has occa- 
sion to reproduce Steetley Chapel in Aus- 
tralia, or the backwoods of Canada, we 
commend this work to his attention as 
supplying all that he requires; but we fear 
that the number of such persons is not 
very large, and the public are apt to com- 
pare the cost of such works with others to 
which they are accustomed ; for instance, 
in Parker’s “ Glossary” they get about fifty 
of Jewitt’s beautiful woodcuts for a shil- 
ling, whereas these photographs cost more 
than a shilling each. This is not a fair 
comparison certainly; these photographs 
should rather be looked upon as original 
drawings, as accurate and perfect as pos- 
sible, but the public are apt not to con- 
sider such points, and to say, ‘We do not 
want a set of original drawings of every old 
church in England ; there would be no end 
to it.’ These remarks apply still more 
forcibly to the beautiful ruins of the Early 
English chapel ; the same number of pic- 
tures or plates would have sufficiently 
illustrated the whole church inside as well 
as outside, and plates of half the size would 
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answer every purpose quite as well : a good 
magnifying glass will supply all the details 
in a photograph if required. We should 
be glad to see a medium between the 
small and very pretty pictures in the 
Guide-book and the imperial quarto plates 
of details. The same objection does not 
apply to Roche Abbey. There is a field 
worthy of Mr. Smith’s skill and taste, and 
we trust he will do justice to it. We 
would suggest to him to follow it up with 
other Yorkshire abbeys, and to try the 
octavo size in preference to the large 
quarto. A series of photographs of Bol- 
sover Castle, keep and ruins, would also 
be something new, and the works of Inigo 
Jones are not to be despised. <A few of 
the Jacobean fireplaces in the keep, with 
their hoods in imitation of Norman, wou'd 
be likely to prove attractive from their 
very novelty. The church of Bolsover 
with its early broach spire is also worthy 
of more notice than the very summary 
way in which it is dismissed in the Guide. 
1f Mr. Smith will be a little less ambi- 
tious, and give us a series of photographs 
of the numerous old buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Worksop of a moderate 
size and cost in proportion, he will render 
good service to the cause of archeology, 
in which he evidently feels a real interest. 


Brazil: its History, People, Natural 
Productions, ce. (Religious Tract So- 
ciety.)—This is a very well put together 
little volume, relating to a country that 
seems to have a noble course before it. 
Except in one grand particular, in which 
we conceive the matter is overstated, we 
see Brazil represented as with all, or more 
than all, of the advantages of the United 
States, and very few of their drawbacks. 
Its soil and climate, and natural produc- 
tions leave nothing to be desired; it has 
an established constitutional monarchy, 
and a clever, enterprising, kind-hearted 
people. Its two great drawbacks are the 
asserted general indifference to religion, 
and the existence of slavery. The state- 
ments as to the former come mainly from 
American Protestant missionaries, and 
must, therefore, be taken cwm grano salis, 
and the latter is, even on American shew- 
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ing, a very modified form of the ‘domestic 
institution.” The following passage will 
be found interesting :— 


“The slaves in Brazil are generally of a 
superior class to those in North America. 
There is one rather celebrated race, the 
coffee-carriers of Rio. They usually work 
in gangs of from ten to twenty: they are 
generally the most powerful men that can 
be found: indeed the labour soon wears 
them out, and would speedily destroy men 
of feebler frames. Great part of the por- 
terage of Rio is performed by them. Under 
their captain, the largest and strongest 
man among them, a troop will hoist, each 
of them, a bag of coffee weighing 160 
pounds on his head, and, unincumbered 
by any clothing other than a pair of short 
trowsers, start off at a trot that soon be- 
comes a rapid run, One hand steadies the 
load, and the other carries and shakes a 
sort of child’s rattle. In this manner, 
shouting some nasal ditty in an unknown 
tongue, they plunge round the corners 
and up the streets, to the astonishment 
and sometimes discomposure of the stran- 
ger, who is naturally startled at being 
charged by a dozen half-naked black giants, 
roaring at the top of their voices. Any 
one who will try to steady a half-hun- 
dred weight on his head for one minute, 
may judge what labour these negroes go 
through, in carrying all day long nearly 
three times the weight at a sharp run. 

“The noise they made was so great, 
that a few years ago an attempt was made 
to stop them. They were forbidden to 
sing. The immediate result was that 
they did no work—not in the way of 
strike, but of positive depression, and in- 
ability to go on without the old chant; 
just as the dray-horse will stop if the 
bells are taken off his collar, or a file of 
camels lie down, and be beaten to death 
rather than rise, if the jingling iron pot 
is taken off the leader’s neck. The pro- 
hibition was perforce repealed, and the 
work and the noise began again, and go 
on to this day. 

“The coffee-carriers and most of the 
half-independent open-air slaves in Brazil 
—those who pay a sort of ‘obrok’ (as a 
Russian serf would call it) to their masters 
in lieu of their personal service —are of 
the Mina tribe, from the coast of Benin. 
They are a singularly powerful and inde- 
pendent race. The coffee-carriers have a 
system of subscribing to buy the freedom 
of their best man. Mr. Fletcher tells of 
a huge black porter in Rio, who was called 
‘the prince,’ being of royal race in his 
own land. His subjects in Rio bought his 
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freedom once, and he returned to Africa. 
Unmindful of his past experience, he en- 

ed in war, was again captured, and 
again sold and shipped to Rio, where he 
is now, a porter as before, and in no way 
depressed by the remembrancé of his twice- 
lost throne. This man carried a case be- 
longing to a friend of Mr. Fletcher’s two 
miles and a half on his head. In Phila- 
delphia, he says, four American negroes 
had been unable to manage it, until half 
emptied. 

“ Mr. Fletcher thinks that the whole of 
the Brazilian negroes are of a superior 
race to the Americans. The Minas, par- 
ticularly, are almost useless as house-ser- 
vants, and will not, or cannot, live except 
in the open air. . They are all Mohamme- 
dans, and speak a language unknown to 
the Brazilians, or even the other negroes. 
They are also far more turbulent and im- 
patient than the common negro. In 1858, 
the disturbances in Bahia were partly 
caused, and rendered tenfold more sangui- 
nary, by the Mohammedan Minas, who 
abound in that city. They buy their free- 
dom in great numbers occasionally. In 
1851, sixty of them purchased themselves 
of their masters, and then sailed in a body 
for Benin, paying down 4000 dollars pas- 
sage money.”—(pp. 155—157.) 


The following is a curious passage to 
find in a book issued by a Tract Society ; 
the authority is an American visitor to 
Brazil: 


“The great employment of nearly all 
classes is music. The richer classes are 
all excellent performers on the harp and 
piano, while the guitar and its negro 
counterpart the marimbas, more popu. 
larly known as the banjo, are the universal 
companions of the poor, or rather poorer, 
for there are hardly any paupers in this 
happy land. Over the length and breadth 
of the country are spread those ubiquitous 
ditties known among us as ‘negro melo- 
dies.’ They really must appeal to some 
sympathetic feeling of our fallen nature. 
The corruption of some Italian lay, com- 
posed by a negro on a South Carolina 
estate from hearing his mistress trying 
over the original, wanders to New Or- 
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leans, then to New York and Boston: 
thence it finds its way to England, is sung 
in chorus by our black-faced street bands, 
set upon barrel organs, whistled by our 
street-boys, and sold by thousands in our 
music shops: next it traverses. the whole 
Continent, sometimes in native simplicity, 
and sometimes in the guise of unspeakably 
ludicrous translations. In the furthest 
colonies, among the sheep-farms and gold- 
beds of Australia, in the warehouses of 
Chinese merchants, under the shadow of 
ruined Mohammedan mosques and Hindoo 
temples, in the forts of fur-hunters north 
of the Great Lakes, in the cuttings of the 
Panama railway, and in the sunny streets 
and squares of Brazilian towns and vil- 
lages, the sorrows and joys of Rosa, My 
Mary Anne, Buffalo Girls, and Uncle Ned 
are whistled, sung, and shouted with un- 
impaired interest, in every tone and every 
dialect. In Brazil they are as popular 
as in the Minories. ‘Rosa d’ Alabama,’ 
and ‘ Senhoritas de Buffalo,’ in the polite 
and sonorous Portuguese tongue, are made, 
regardless of prosody or metre, to fit the 
old accustomed melodies. Mr. Fletcher 
expatiates with pardonable pride on this 
universal popularity of his nation’s most 
national product. At one o’clock in the 
morning, from the top of a Charing Cross 
omnibus, he heard ‘Susannah don’t you 
cry’ from the lusty throats of a dozen 
young Britons; passing over the Gloria 
Hill behind Rio de Janeiro, the same wel- 
come notes greeted his ear from a Brazilian 
cottage; and sitting at midnight among 
the ruins of Terracina, the ancient Auxar 
[Anxur ?], meditating on the past glories 
of the Etruscan and Roman empires, and 
on the great apostle who 1800 years be- 
fore had lodged at the neighbouring 
‘Three Taverns,’ the sorrowful and affect- 
ing legend of ‘Uncle Ned,’ who ‘had no 
wool on the top of his head,’ awoke the 
stillness of the night with barely appro- 
priate pathos.”—(pp. 210, 211.) 


We may remark that the book has 
several neat wood engravings, and a good 
coloured map of Brazil, together with 
plans of the cities of Rio de Janeiro and 
Pernambuco, 
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BIRTHS. 


May 3. Mrs. Jas. Guy Thomson, Bunbury, 
Western Australia, a son. 

May 25. At the residence of her father, the 
Right Hon. James Wilson, Calcutta, the wife of 
William Sterling Halsey, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

June2i. At Calcutta, the wife of J. B. B. 
Elliott, esq., late Captain 43rd Light Infantry, 
a son. 

June 30. The wife of Anthony Lefroy, esq., 
Goderich, Canada West, a son. 

July 1. At his mother’s house, York-terrace, 
Leamington, the wife of Edward Westby Nunn, 
esq., of Hill Castle, co. Wexford, and Wilbary- 
park, Wilts, a dau. 

July 5. At Edinburgh, Lady Frances Tre- 
mayne, a dau. 

July 9. At Horfield Rectory, near Bristol, the 
wife of Edward G. Richards, esq., of Langford- 
house, Somerset, a dau. 

At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. St. John Me- 
thuen, a dau. 

July 12. At Hiteham Rectory, the wife of 
Major Barnard, a dau. 

July 15. The Hon. Mrs. F. Webb, Donning- 
ton-hall, Herefordshire, a son, which survived 
but a short time. 

July 16. At the Lawn, Warwick, the wife of 
George H. Nelson, esq., a son. 

July 17. At the Parsonage, Oswaldtwistle, the 
wife of the Rev. B. Haslewood, a son and dau. 

July 18. Lady Cuningham Fairlie, Kelso, N.B., 
@ son. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Cooper, Grenadier 
Guards, Hertford-st., Mayfair, a son. 

At Brasted, Sevenoaks, the Lady Affleck, a son. 

At the Rectory, Heddington, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. F. Houssemayne Du Boulay, a dau. 

July 19. At Alverstoke, near Gosport, the wife 
of Major Cookson, Durham Militia Artillery, a 
son. 

July 20. At East Cowes-park, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of H. C. Ross Johnson, esq., a son. 

At Hardenhuish, Wilts, the wife of E. L. Clut- 
terbuck, esq., a dau. 

July 22. At Clevedon, Somersetshire, the wife 
of W. J. M. Pocock, esq., a son. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of Henry Rob- 
son, esq., Capt. 12th Regt., a son. 

July 23. At Bridport, Dorsetshire, Mrs. Geo. 
B. Ewens, a son. 

At Bedford-house, Sidmouth, Devon, the wife 
of H. Somhoe, esq., a dau. 

July 24, At Laurel-lodge, The Waldrons, Croy- 
don, Mrs. Henry Laver, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. H. M. Sims, Rector of 
Hinderwell, Yorkshire, a son. 

At Scarbro’, the wife of the Rev. Charles N. 
Paule:, Incumbent of Kirk Hammerton, a son. 

At Ardmore, the wife of Thos. FitzGerald, esq., 
of Ballinaparka, High Sheriff of the county of 
Waterford, a son, 
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July 25, At Burley, near Leeds, the Hon. 
Mrs. W. B. Denison, a dau. 

July 2%. At Chapel-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Hon. Mrs. Seymour Dawson Damer, a dau. 

At Sandrock, near Farnham, the wife of Major 
George Waldegrave Bligh, late 60th Royal Rifles, 
a dau. 

At Spenithorne-hall, Bedale, the wife of Regi- 
nald Henry Sykes, esq., a son. 

At Whitburn, the wife of Thos. E. Harrison, 
esq., a dau. 

July 27. At Toronto, Canada, the wife of 
Alfred Wyndham, esq., a son. 

At New Barns, West Malling, Kent, the wife 
of John Gordon, esq., a dau. 

At the residence of her father, Quarry-house, 
Shrewsbury, the wife of R. Banner Oakeley, esq., 
a son. 

July 28. In the Turl, Oxford, the wife of 
Mr. James Parker, a son. 

At Aller Rectory, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Y. Nicholson, a son. 

At Bedford-park, Croydon, Surrey, the wife of 
James Skinner, esq., a dau. 

July 29. At Willow-crescent, Mrs. Baillie 
Cochrane, a son and heir. 

At Spring-cottage, Great Grimsby, (late of 
Grainsby Manor-house,) the wife of Thos. Sands, 
esq., a son and heir. 

At Forton-house, near Chard, the wife of 
Samuel Forward, esq., a dau. 

At Road, Mrs. Savill Kent, a son, prematurely. 

July 30, At Parkhurst-barracks, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Major Frederick Biscoe Tritton, 5th 
Depot Battalion, a son. 

At Athenewum-terrace, Plymouth, the wife of 
Capt. Widdicombe, 7th Regt. Bombay Native 
Infantry, a dau. 

At Lariggan, near Penzance, the wife of Wal- 
ter Borlase, esq., a dau. 

July 31. At Elemore-hall, the wife of Henry 
John Baker Baker, esq., a son. 

Aug. 1, At Montague-pl., Worthing, the wife 
of Charles Bridger, esq., Royal Sussex Light In- 
fantry, a dau. 

At Sion-cottage, Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Brooks, a son. 

At the Grove, Isle of Portland, the wife of 
William Edward Buller, esq., late of the 14th 
(King’s) Light Dragoons, a dau. 

At Hoo Meavy, near Tavistock, the wife of 
Capt. George Parker, R.N., a son. 

At Acomb-hall, near York, Mrs. Robert Swann, 
a dau. 

At Kimberley, Falmouth, the wife of Walter 
Elliott Browne, esq., a son. 

At Malaga, the wife of the Rev. Matthew Pow- 
ley, Chaplain of the British Episcopal Church, 
@ son. 

Aug. 2. At High Wickham, Hastings, the wife 
of Charles North Wintour, esq., a dau. 
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At Corsham, Wilts, the wife of Martin Folkes 
Bush, esq., surgeon, a dau. 

At Westbourne-crescent, Hyde-park, the wife 
of George Salmon, esq., a son. 

Aug. 3. In Inverness-ter., Kensington-gar- 
dens, the wife of George E. Adams, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. Louis Hope, 
a dau. 

At Arncliffe-hall, Northallerton, the wife of 
Douglas Brown, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Aug. 4. At Winton-villa, Leamington, the 
wife of Col. W. H. Vicars, a son. 

Aug. 5. In Berkeley-sq., the wife of George 
Petre, esq., Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Han- 
over, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Hounslow, ‘the wife of the 
Rev. Edward East, a son. 

At Brightwell Rectory, Wallingford, Berks, 
the wife of the Rev. R. N. Milford, a dau. 

At Hulland-hall, Derbyshire, the wife of John 
K. Fitzherbert, esq., a dau. 

At St. Paul’s-sq., York, the wife of Richard 
Perkins, esq., a son. 

At the Lodge, Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, the wife of the Rev. James Pulling, D.D., 
a son. 

At the Cathedral-close, Lichfield, the wife of 
Chas. Gresley, esq., a son. 

At Stone, near Berkeley, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of Capt. J. M. Cripps, H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
a dau. 

At Kensington, the wife of J, Colbourne, esq., 
a son. 

At Tower-villa, Weston-super-Mare, the wife 
of Col. H. Shuckburgh, a son. 

Aug. 6. At Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady 
Mostyn, a son. 

At Leybourne Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Charles Hawley, a dau. 

The wife of F. Perkins, esq., Mayor of South- 
ampton, a dau, 

At Naish-house, Somersetshire, the wife of 
Capt. Pilgrim, a dau. 

At Radcliffe-on-Trent, the wife of J. B. Taylor, 
esq., a son. 

Aug. 7. At Eastwick-park, Surrey, the wife of 
Hedworth D. Barclay, esq., a son. 

At the Green, Bridlington, Mrs. M. Richard- 
son, a son. 

At-Brighton, the wife of Capt. Chas. Wyndham 
Lamotte, a dau. 

At Morley-hall, Barrow, Mrs. J. Grice, a son. 

Aug. 8. At Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Campbell, a dau. 

At More-pl., Betchworth, the widow of the 
Rev. W. Wilson, late Vicar of Banbury, Oxon, 
a dau. 

At Claughton, Cheshire, Mrs. J. R. Brougham, 
a dau. 

At Heathfield-park, co. Donegal, the wife of 
G.E, L. Bissett, esq., late Capt. 19th Regt., a dau. 
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Aug. 9. At Mariston, Plymouth, the Hon. Lady 
Lopes, a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Lower Baggot-st., Dublin, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Hawley, 60th Rifles, a son. 

At Nottingham, the wife of B. F. Popham, 
esq., M.D., a son, 

Aug.11. At Cottisford-rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. C. 8. Harrison, a son. 

At the Ness, Shaldon, Devon, the Lady Clifford, 
a dau. 

At the Rectory, Charlton Musgrove, the wife 
of the Rev. C. M. Leir, a son. 

At Southsea, Hants, the wife of Col. Pierrepont 
Munday, Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Ribston-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of John 
Dent Dent, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Pleasley-vale, Derbyshire, the wife of Wm. 
Hollins, esq., a son. 

At Spring-hill, Bromley, Kent, the wife of 
Clement Satterthwaite, esq., a son. 

Aug. 12. At Shugborough, the Countess of 
Lichfield, a dau. 

At Firby-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Robt. H. 
Bower, esq., a son and heir. 

At Forest-hill, Kent, the wife of Julius Cesar, 
esq., @ son. 

At Dundee, the wife of Capt. Sherlock, 74th 
Highlanders, a son. 

Aug. 13. At Crow-hill, Nottinghamshire, the 
wife of Capt. Buckle, H.M.’s 40th Regt., a son. 

At Langley-villa, Clifton-hill, Brighton, the - 
wife of Lieut.-Col. F. A. Close, a son, 

At St. Austell, the wife of W. T. Plowman, 
esq., M.D., a son. 

Aug. 14. In Lowndes-sq., the wife of Henry 
Calley, esq., of Burderop-park, Wilts, a son. 

At Banstead, the wife of Capt. L. Flower, 3rd 
Royal Regt. Surrey Militia, a dau. 

Aug. 15. At the Palace, Salisbury, the wife 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, a dau. 

In the Minster-yard, Lincoln, Mrs. R. Trotter, 
a dau. 

At Belmont-hill, Lee, Kent, the wife of John 
Paterson, esq., a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of the Rev. H. C. Heil- 
bronn, 4 son. 

At Steyne-house, Bognor, Sussex, the wife of 
Alfred Stevens Erwin, esq., a son. 

Aug. 16. At Kingston, Notts, Lady Belper, 
a dau. 

At Springwells, Steyning, the wife of G. Gates, 
jun., esq., a dau. 

In Brunswick-sq., Brighton, the wife of C. G. 
Mansel, esq., a dau. 

At Camden-park, Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. Fred, 
Parker, a son, 

Aug. 17. At Haes-house, near Petworth, Sus- 
sex, the wife of Richard Goatcher, esq., a dau. 

At Swainston, Isle of Wight, Lady Simeon, 
a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Sion College-gardens, the wife 
of the Rev. Lewis Borrett White, a son, 
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MARRIAGES. 


June 12, At Capetown, Nicholas Loftus Gray, 
ésq., L.R.C.S.1., 13th Light Infantry, third son 
of N. Gray, esq.,'Tenessy-park, Kilkenny, to 
Mary Ethol, fourth dau. of the late Henry John 
Mant, esq., of Bath, and Shrub-hill-house, Box, 
Wilts. 

July 8. At Avening, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Christopher Cookson, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s Coll., Oxford, to Harriet Charlotte, 
dau. of Robert Onebye Walker, esq., of Avening- 
court. 

At Clifford Chambers, Gloucestershire, Edward 
Henry, eldest son of the Rey. J. W. Watts, Vicar 
of Bicester, to Frances Elizabeth, only child of 
the late Rev. Arthur Mogg. 

July 5. At Hawick, the Rev. Dixon Brown, 
of Unthank-hall, Northumberland, to Georgi- 
ana Elizabeth, dau. of Col. Ferrars Loftus, and 
grand-dau. of the late Gen. and Lady Elizabeth 
Loftus. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, the Rev. 
Conolly McCausland, M.A., Curate of Wrockwar- 
dine, Shropshire, to Philadelphia Mary, only 
dau. of the late Rev. B. G. Blackden, Rector of 
Thorpe, Derbyshire. 

At St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Broadway, New York, Abel, youngest son of 
George Easton, esq., of Strathficldsaye, Hants, 
to Louisa, dau. of the late Mr. William Thorn, of 
Turnham-green, Middlesex. 

July 10. At. St. James’s, Piccadilly, Col. Leith 
Hay, C.B., 93rd Highlanders, to Christina Grace 
Agnes, eldest dau. of the late W. C. Hamilton, 
esq., of Craiglaw, Wigtonshire. 

At Sotterley, Mr. L. D. Cundall, to Elizabeth, 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the Rey. S. 8. Warmoll, 
Rector of Sotterley. 

July 11. At Edgbaston, William Henry Max- 
well, son of William Blews, esq., of Spring-hill- 
house, Birmingham, to Frances, second dau. of 
J. Evans, Esq., of Wellington-road, Edgbaston. 

At Camberwell, the Rev. G. Gyles, B.A., 
Christ’s Coll., Cambridge, to Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late C. Bromley, esq., Stone, Stafford- 
shire. 

At Trowbridge, Wilts, Mr. Walter Newth, to 
Anna Maria, third dau. of Thomas Gerrish, esq., 
of Trowbridge. 

At Cowbridge, the Rev. J. B. Gwyn, to Laura 

Anne, dau. of the late J. Thomas, esq., of Caer- 
cady. 
July 12. At Leamington Priors, Edward, 
youngest son of the late Adm. Sir Robert Waller 
Otway, bart., G.C.B., and late Capt. Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, to Adelaide, dau. of Robert Hassal 
Straffield, esq., of West Down-lodge, Dorset- 
shire. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, William Orlando, 
eldest son of the late William Stoton, esq., for- 
merly of Wimbledon, Surrey, to Elizabeth Anne, 


eldest dau. of Alf. W. F. Jeston, esq., of Malmes- 
bury, Wilts. 

At Steeple Bumpstead, near Haverhill, Essex, 
Capt. E. O’Callaghan, 16th Regt., to Frances 
Isabella, widow of Capt. N. B. Walton, 17th 
Regt. 

At Theydon Gernon, W. B. Persse, esq., Adju- 
tant Royal Wiltshire Militia, only son of the 
late Col. Persse, C.B., to Anne Jane, third dau. 
of John C. Whiteman, esq., of Theydon-grove, 
Essex. 

At Walcot, Edmund Rogers Shaw, esq., of 
Springfield-pl., Lansdown-rd., Bath, to Rosetta 
Adele, second dau. of the late Hon. Benjamin 
Mairet, of Neufchatel, Switzerland. 

July 13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
Brydges Henniker, of Newton-hall, Essex, to 
Louisa, third dau. of Mr. Hughan, of Airds, N.B., 
and the late Lady Louisa Hughan. 

At Clapham, Surrey, William Dewé Piers, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Octavius Piers, Vicar of 
Preston, Dorset, to Harriott, dau. of the late 
John Sowerby, esq., of Hackney, Middlesex, and 
Terrington, Yorkshire. 

July 17, At Littleham-cum-Exmouth, Edgar 
Musgrave, esq., only surviving son of the Rev. 
G. Musgrave, of Shillington-manor, Bedfordshire, 
to Henrietta Maria, youngest surviving dau. of 
John Teschemaker, esq., D.C.L., of Exmouth, 
formerly of Amersford, Demerara. 

At Mortlake, Surrey, Frederick Walter Gun- 
dry, esq., eldest son of Bowden Gundry, esq., of 
Bridport, to Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. P. 
Denniss. 

At Anmer, the Rey. C. H. Lucas, Rector of 
Edith-Weston, Rutlandshire, to Lucy Harriet, 
second dau. of H. W. Coldham, esq., of Anmer- 
hall, Norfolk. 

L. Levison, esq., Vice-consul to H.M. the King 
of Denmark, and Consul for the Republic of 
Chili, to Harriette Constantia, second dau. of 
Edwd. A. Applewhaite, esq., of Rickenham-hall, 
Swaffham. 

At Banbury, the Rev. J. D. Fish, M.A., to 
Henrietta Barnes, youngest dau, of S. Chester- 
man, esq., of that town. 

July 18. At Hampstead, Thomas Geo. Tebay, 
M.D., of Warwick-ter., Belgrave-rd., to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Robert Waylen, 
esq., of Devizes. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Edward Chapman, 
eldest son of Clayton Clayton, esq., of Bradford 
Abbas, Dorset, to Charlotte Diana, dau. of the 
late Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, esq., of Shardeloes, 
Amersham. 

At Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, Hector Helsham, 
M.D., of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, to Amelia, 
fourth dau. of John Clark, esq., R.N., of Hurst- 
pierpoint, lately of Yarmouth. 

At Long Ashton, Somerset, Joseph Gwyer, 
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jun., esq., of Bristol, to Maria, elder surviving 
dau. of W. B. Tibbits, esq., of Bower Ashton, 
formerly of Braunston, Northamptonshire. 

At Pennington, Hants, Thomas Farquhar, esq., 
M.D., H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Capt. A. S. Fisher, H.M.’s 72nd High- 
landers. 

July 19. At Knaresbro’, Capt. Leslie, of the 
Royal Horse Guards, to Emma Louisa Catherine, 
dau. of the late Charles Slingsby, esq., of Loftus- 
hill, and sister of Sir Charles Slingsby, bart., of 
Scriven-park, Knaresbro’. 

At Westminster Abbey, John Gilbert Talbot, 
esq., eldest son of the late Hon. John Chetwynd 
Talbot, and nephew of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot, to the Hon. Muriel Sarah Lyttelton, 
eldest dau. of Lord Lyttelton. 

At Cheltenham, James A. M. Biggs, Lieut. 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, youngest son of the late 
Major-Gen. J. A. Biggs, Bengal Artillery, to 
Augusta Katherine, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
James T. C. Saunders, of Cheltenham. 

At Bromsgrove, Benjamin Lawrence Sanders, 
esq., of Stoke-grange, Worcestershire, and 
Street-court, Herefordshire, to Annie, only dau. 
of F. Watt, esq., of the Forlands, Bromsgrove. 

At Gormanston-castle, John Arthur Farrell, 
esq., of Moynolty, co. Meath, to Lucretia, second 
dau. of the Right Hon. Viscount Gormanston. 

At Chetton, the Rev. J. S. Purton, B.D., Pre- 
sident and Tutor of St. Catherine’s College, Ca‘a- 
bridge, to Caroline Hester, only dau. of T. P. 
Purton, esq., of Faintree-hall, near Bridgnorth. 

At Rathmolyon, James E. Dashwood, esq., 
son of Vice-Adm. Dashwood, to Annie Mildred, 
dau. of Robert Fowler, esq., of Rahinston-house, 
co. Meath. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Carteret J. H. Fletcher, 
esq., eldest son of John Fletcher, esq., of Bough- 
ton-hall, to Agnes Wheler, second dau. of Rob. 
Smith, esq., of Richmond. 

At Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton, Richard 
Charles, son of John Braithwaite, esq., C.E., to 
Lucy Louisa, dau. of John Weller, esq. 

July 23, At St. Martin’s, Leicester, N. Milne, 
esq., manager of the National Provincial Bank 
in that town, to Maria Vye, second dau. of the 
late T. Burbidge, esq., solicitor, of the same 
place. 

July 24. At Durham, the Rev. T. E. Lord, 
Rector of Howdon, to Catherine, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. George Bowness, of Chester-le- 
Street. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., H. Lyon, esq., 
of Appleton-hall, Cheshire, to Vanda, third dau. 
of Col. Wilson Patten, M.P. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Frederick Langford Yonge, 
Great Torrington, to Annie Mortimer Denzil, 
only dau. of William Cole Long, esq, Park-lane, 
Hyde-park. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Lenox 
Prendergast, Scots Greys, to Marion, eldest dau. 
of the late Neill Malcolm, esq., of Poltalloch. 

At Perth, Lieut.-Col. James Hunter, H.M.’s 
Indian Army, to Alexa, eldest dau. of the late 
Rey. John Dodgson, of Comely-bank, Perth, 


At Kirkleatham, John Macrobin, esq., M.D., 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Aber- 
deen, to Eleanor Isabella, dau. of the late Mr. 
Christopher Cattle, of Easingwold. 

At Seaton Carew, Durham, William Crawford, 
esq., of Leeds, barrister-at-law, to Caroline Mar- 
garette, eldest dau. of William Blanshard, esq., 
Recorder of Doncaster. 

As St. Mark’s, Albert-road, Henry Blathwayt 
Festing, esq., eldest son of Capt. Festing, K.U., 
R.N., of Fern-cottage, Exeter, to Mary Eliza, 
eldest dau. of R. J. S, Todd, esq., of Gloucester- 
road, Regent’s-park. 

At Heavitree, the Rev. W. Kermode, Incum- 
bent of Ramsey, in the Isle of Man, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late J. R. Pizey, esq., of 
Buenos Ayres. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Robert 
Braithwaite Batty, M.A., elder son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, and 
grandson of the late Sir John Barrow, bart., to 
Beatrice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
D.D., Rector of St. Mary’s, Upper Thames-st. 

July 25. At St. James’s, Dover, William James 
Smith-Neill, esq., Royal Artillery, of Barnweill 
and Swindridge-Muir, Ayrshire, eldest son of 
the late Brigadier-Gen. Neill, C.B., H.E.I.C.S., 
to Jessie Gideon, youngest dau. of George L. 
Wood, esq. 

At Leeds, William Frederick Dixon, esq., of 
Birley-house, near Sheffield, only son of W. F. 
Dixon, esq., J.P., of Page-hall, to Frances Mary, 
only dau. of J. W. Leather, esq., of Newton- 
green, near Leeds, 

At Sulhamstead Banister, the Rev. John 
Browne, B.A., late of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
to Harriot Caroline Brutton, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Wells, R.N. 

At Croydon, St. George Tucker, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, to Frances Margaret, only dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Abbott, C.B., Lieut.- 
Governor of the Royal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. 

At Brighton, Thomas Aislabie, only son of A. 
Vigne, esq., of Pembridge-pl., Bayswater, to 
Julia Maria, younger dau. of the late Rev. Geo, 
Vigne, Vicar of Tillingham, Essex. 

At Stepney, John, eldest son of the late J. 
Sadd, esq., of Maldon, Essex, to Mary Ann, 
eldest dau. of H. Price, esq. 

At Southgate, Richard Dickinson, esq., son of 
John D. Dickinson, esq., of Purley-lodge, near 
Croydon, to Amelia Jane, eldest surviving dau. 
of J. Thornton, esq., of Beaver-hall, Southgate. 

At Chester, William Gibson, esq., of Norton, 
to Minnie, third dau. of the late Joseph White, 
esq., of Sutton-hall, Cheshire. 

July 26. At Aghada, co. Cork, the Rev. T. P. 
Little, Incumbent of Pauntley and Oxenhall, 
Gloucestershire, to Anne Esther Maria, second 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, G.C.B., 16th Lancers, late Inspecting Gene- 
ral of Cavalry, &c. 

At Petersfield, the Rev. Henry John Wickham, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, and Tutor of Win- 
chester, to Mary Emily, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Mitchell, esq. 
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At Tideswell, Derbyshire, J. J. Wallis, esq., to 
Sarah Ann, only dau. of the late Bernard Kaine, 
esq., of Market Bosworth. 

At Woolwich, Wm. Boyer, esq., of Skeffington- 
vale, to Emma Matthews, youngest dau. of the 
late John Hopkins, esq., of the Old Kent Road, 
and sister to Col. Hopkins, C.B., Royal Marines 
(Light Infantry), A.D.C. to her Majesty. 

At Rotherfield, Geo. B. M‘Nair, esq., youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. M‘Nair, K.H., of 
Greenfield, Lanarkshire, to Frances Dorothy, 
third dau. of the late Rev. J. Dixon, Vicar of 
Garton, Yorkshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, John Houchen, esq., of 
Thetford, Norfolk, to Harriet, dau. of the late 
Rev. George Jarvis, B.D., of Buxton, and Vicar 
of Tuttington, Norfolk. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Archibald Gunn, 
esq., of Taunton, Somerset, to Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Henry King, esq., of Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly. 

At St. George’s, Llandudno, Mr. R. Robinson, 
of Drayton-lodge, Leicestersh., to Olivia Emma, 
second dau. of T. Hollick, esq., of Nuneaton. 

At Killingholme, George Gale, esq., solicitor, of 
Hull, to Amelia Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Jas. David Glover, M.A., formerly Vicar of 
East Halton, Lincolnshire. 

At Chilbolton, Hants, Henry Chas. Lane, esq., 
of Middleton, Sussex, late of the 2nd Life Guards, 
to Catherine, youngest dau. of the Rev. Anthony 
L. Lambert, Rector of Chilbolton. 

At Kensington, the Rev. R. O. T. Thorpe, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Vicar of St. Clement’s, 
Cambridge, to Emilie Munday, of Pembridge- 
house, Westbourne-grove. 

At Bruton, Somerset, Francis Chas. Hingeston, 
Rector of Ringmore, Devon, to Martha Jane, only 
child of the Rev. Herbert Randolph, of Tolbury- 
house, Bruton. 

At Wardle, Lancashire, Charles Baker, esq., of 
St. Petersburgh-pl., Bayswater, son of William 
Baker, esq., of Derby, to Frances, dau. of James 
Cross, esq., of Rochdale. 

At Chelsea, Isaac Campbell Rutter, esq., of 
Glebelands, Mitcham, to Alice Agar, youngest 
dau. of Robert Ellis, esq., of Walton-place. 

At Christ Church, Forest-hill, Thos. Mecking, 
of Rock-pk., Rock Ferry, Cheshire, eldest son of 
Thos. Meeking, esq., of Bulmer, Essex, to Isa- 
bella, eldest dau. of Arthur Steains, esq., of 
Forest-hill, Kent. 

July 27. At Kingston, Hants, Charles John, 
younger son of Peter Gold, esq., of Lower Clap- 
ton, to Cleer, dau. of the late Richard Reed, esq., 
of Portsea, Hants. 

July 28. At Walton-on-Thames, James Cotter 
Morrison, esq., to Frances Adelaide, eldest dau. 
of George Virtue, esq., Oatlands-pk., Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Francis Robert, 
eldest son of Augustus Newton, esq., of Curzon- 
street, Mayfair, grandson of the late Adm. Robert 
J. Ricketts, and nephew of Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, 
bart., of Beaumont Leys, and Grosvenor-place, to 
Ann, dau. of the late John Claypole, esq., mer- 
chant, of Liverpool. 

July 30. At Truro, Donald Macleod Smith, 
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esq., barrister, of Edinburgh, to Christina, second 
dau. of the late G. Gunn, esq., of Rhines, Suther- 
land, N.B. 

July 31. At St. Mary’s Scottish Episcopal 
Church, Glasgow, Mr. Wm. Lawson, third master 
of Durham Training School, to Flora, fourth dau. 
of Richard Watson, esq., steward of the Possil 
Estate, Lanarkshire. 

At Shortflatt-tower, Lord Decies, to Catherine 
Anne, second dau. of Wm. Dent Dent, esq., of 
Shortflatt-tower, Northumberland. 

At Castle Donington, Thomas Fielden Uttley, 
esq., of Water-side, Todmorden, Yorkshire, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late R. P. Hyatt, 
esq., of the former place. 

At St. Andrew’s, Halstead, Philip M. Wilmot, 
esq., M.D., of Southampton, to Emma, second 
surviving dau. of the late Sturgeon Nunn Brew- 
ster, esq., of White Notley-hall. 

At Tottington, Norfolk, the Rev. J. E. Trough- 
ton, to Isabella Henrietta, youngest dau. of Col. 
C. Shaw, R.A., and granddau. of the late Gen. A. 
Shaw, Governor of the Isle of Man. 

At Cambridge, R. B. Hayward, esq., M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Assistant-Master in 
Harrow School, to Marianne, second dau. of the 
late Henry Francis Rowe, esq., Cambridge. 

Aug. 1. At St. Leonard’s, Exeter, the Rev. 
Fred. Wm. Farrer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Lucy Mary, third dau. of the 
late Frederick Cardew, of the H.E.I. Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At St. Luke’s, Leeds, Fretwell William Hoyle, 
esq., F.G.H.S., solicitor, Rotherham, eldest son 
of Wm. Fretwell Hoyle, esq., of Ferham-house, 
Yorkshire, to Rosa, third dau. of Albert Davy, 
esq., of Leeds, Consul of the United States of 
America. 

At Sandal Magna, Richard Dugdale, second 
son of Richard Kay, esq., of Limefield, Bury, 
Lancashire, to Victoria Mary Luis, youngest dau. 
of Joze Luis Fernandes, esq., of Sandal-house, 
near Wakefield. 

At Notting-hill, William, second son of Thos. 
Jacomb, esq., of Lansdowne-terrace, Kensington- 
park, to Eliza Marion, eldest dau. of Isaac Hay- 
ton, esq., Kensington Park-gardens, formerly of 
Ashbridge-house, near Tunbridge. 

At Prestbury, Chas. D. F. Phillips, esq., M.D., 
son of the late Capt. Robert Phillips, 40th 
Regt., to Martha Ann, second dau. of Thomas 
Brocklehurst, esq., of the Fencehouse, Maccles- 
field. 

At Rainhill, Lancashire, Dr. Sheridan Mus- 
pratt, professor of chymistry, Liverpool, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late John Neale, esq., of the 
same place. 

At Burnfoot, Hawick, the Rey. David Fother- 
ingham, of Glanton, Northumberland, to Sybella, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Anderson, esq., 
of Burnfoot. 

At Frant, near Tunbridge Wells, Jeffery Mor- 
phew, esq., of Brixton, Surrey, to Agnes, only 
dau. of the late Mark Lamb, esq. 

Aug. 2. At York, John Charles, second son of 
Sir Jos. Radcliffe, bart., of Milner Bridge-house, 
and Rudding-hall, Yorkshire, to Clementina 
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Maria, second dau. of the late Anthony G. Wright 
Biddulph, esq., of Burton-park, Sussex, and Nor- 
ton-hall, Norfolk. 

At Symondsbury, Dorset, John Grove Johnson, 
of Tottenham, to Elizabeth, third dau., and 
Charles Stanton Breese, of Acock’s-green, Bir- 
mingham, to Sarah Jane, youngest dau. of John 
Barnicott, esq., of Bridport, Dorset. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., F. G. M. Boileau, 
esq., second son of Sir J. Boileau, of Kettering- 
ham, to Lucy Henrietta, eldest dau. of Sir Geo. 
Nugent, of West Harling. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, George, second son 
of the late Sir Thomas Marrable, to Theresa 
Maria, eldest dau. of James Nichols, esq., of 
Saville-row, Burlington-gardens. 

At Marlborough, Wilts, the Rev. Franck Shum, 
only son of James Shum, esq., of Kirby-le-Soken, 
Essex, to Sarah Jane, only child of the late 
Thomas Seager Gundry, esq., of Marlborough. 

At St. Marylebone, Charles Doxat, esq., of 
Gloucester-sq., to Rosalie Sydney, only dau. of 
Vice-Admiral Rattray. 

At Much Hadham, Herts, Charles Bagot, son 
of the late Joseph Phillimore, esq., D.C.L., to 
Caroline Sophia, second dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Randolph. 

At Bruham, Capt. C. R. Fraser, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Army, to Julia Josephine Marga- 
ret, fourth dau. of W. A. Bethune, esq., of Dun- 
robin, Tasmania, now of Colinshays-house, So- 
merset. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, Arch. 
White, esq., M.D., H.M.I, Service, Bengal, to 
Mary Anne, dau. of the late Rich. Booker, esq., 
of Liverpool. 

At Plympton St. Mary, G. O. Clark, 47th Regt., 
third son of the late W. J. Clark, esq., of Buck- 
land Tout Saints, to Katharine, fourth dau. of the 
late T. J. Phillipps, esq., of Sandue, Cornwall. 

At St. John’s Church, West Croydon, F. H. 
Phipps, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, youngest 
son of Wm. 8S. Phipps, esq., of Newington-pl., 
Kennington-park, to Laura Charlotte Lewis, 
youngest dau. of the late W. H. Cross, esq., of 
Barnes, Surrey. 

Aug. 4. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
H. W. Elphinstone, esq., only son of Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, bart., to Constance Mary Alexan- 
der, third dau. of John A. Hankey, esq., of Bal- 
combe-pl., Sussex. 

Aug. 5. At St. James’s, Westbourne-ter., 
Hyde-park, H. Clarke, esq., Assistant-Commis- 
sary-General, to Eliza, third dau. of Comm. C. 
K. Scott, R.N., of Bursledon-house, Brighton. 

Aug.6, At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lieut.- 
Col. H. G. Wilkinson, Scots Fusilier Guards, to 
the Hon. Louisa Catherine Bateman Hanbury, 
youngest dau. of the late and sister of the pre- 
sent Lord Bateman. 

Aug. 7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
the Hon. William E. S. West, Grenadier Guards, 
youngest son of the Earl and Countess Delawarr, 
to Georgina, youngest dau. of the late G. Dod- 
well, esq., of Kevinsfort, co. Sligo, Ireland. 

At St. Mark’s, Myddleton-sq., Pentonville, 
John, eldest son of Mr. W. N. Waldram, of High- 
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st., Leicester, to Louisa Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late James Malyon, esq., of Wilmington-sq., 
Clerkenwell, and Montpelier- » Peckham Rye, 
Surrey. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Capt. Godfrey, 31st 
Regt. H.M.I.A., to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Thos. FitzHugh, esq., of Plas Power, Den- 
bighsbire. 

At Barham, near Canterbury, the Rev. A. B. 
Suter, M.A., Incumbent of All Saints’, Mile-end 
New-town, to Amelia Damaris, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. Thos. Harrison, M.A., Incumbent of Wo- 
menswold, Kent. 

At Lower Norwood, Samuel Edwin, son of 
John Collingwood, esq., of Brighton, to Mary 
Fanny, dau. of Henry James, esq., R.N., also 
of Brighton. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, Charles Bush Cla- 
bon, esq., of Stockwell, Surrey, to Emily Simp- 
son, dau. of the late Rev. James Colville, M.A., 
of Worcester. 

At Bocking, Essex, Edward Taylor, esq., ar- 
chitect, to Elizabeth, dau. of John Gosling, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Yapham, Richard Porter, second 
son of John Bulmer, esq., of Prospect-grove, 
Pocklington, to Caroline, second dau. of the late 
Wn. Forster, esq., of Runcorn, Cheshire. 

At Davington, Henry, eldest son of Henry 
Haes, esq., of the Priory, Wandsworth-rd., to 
Julia, dau. of Isaac Wildash, esq., of Davington- 
hall, Kent. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, Hugh Barklie 
Blundell, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas McCal- 
mont, of Highfield, Southampton, to Edith Flo- 
rence, second dau. of Martin Blackmore, esq., of 
Rosenheim, Bonchurch. 

At Prestbury, Cheshire, Henry Critchly Brod- 
rick, M.D., lst Corps Mayne’s Horse, to Ellen, 
second dau. of Jasper Hulley, esq., The One 
House, near Macclesfield. 

At Speen, Berks, Joseph Henry Dyas, Capt. in 
H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, to Catherine Louisa 
Spry, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Bailey, 
solicitor, Chester. 

At Chester, J. W. Hopkins, esq., of Leaming- 
ton, to Esther, youngest dau. of the late E. M. 
Burton, esq., of Parkfield, Middleton. 

Aug.9. AtSouthampton, J. P. Lichfield, esq., 
of Stokeville, Staffordshire, second son of the late 
William Lichfield, esq., of Nursling, Hants, to 
Clara, second dau. of J. R. Ware, esq., of South- 
ampton. 

At St. Mark’s, City Road, Charles Lovegrove, 
esq., surgeon, Sevenoaks, to Catherine, only 
child of R. E. Adams, esq., surgeon, of the same 
place. 

At Cheltenham, John Atkins Mark, H.B.M.’s 
Vice-Consul at Malaga, to Elizabeth Josephine, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Leach Tovey, 
of Newnham, Gloucester. 

At Eton College Chapel, the Rev. Henry Pren- 
tice, Curate of Burnham, Bucks, to Fanny 
Catherine, elder dau. ; and at the same time and 
place, the Rev. George R. Dupuis, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, to Annette Letitia, 
younger dau. of the late Capt. John Kyffin Lloyd, 
of 11.M.’s 14th Regt. 
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At Torquay, James Burnett, esq., late H.M.’s 
Consul in the Brazils, to Susan Margaret, second 
dau. of the late W. W. Brock, esq., M.D., late of 
Clifton, and formerly of the island of Jamaica. 

At Brompton, the Rev. Francis St. John 
Thackeray, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
to Louisa Katherine, dau. of the late Rev. An- 
drew Irvine, of St. Margaret’s, Leicester. 

At Scarborough, the Rev. George Hogarth, 
M.A., Vicar of Barton-upon-Humber, Lincoln- 
shire, son of the late Rev. D. Hogarth, of Maker- 
ston, Roxburghshire, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Uppleby, esq., of Scarborough. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, Charles E. Stewart, 
esq., fifth son of the late Hon. T. A. Stewart, 
of Douro, Canada West, to Charlotte Mary Jane, 
second dau. of the late Capt. F. W. Ellis, R.N., 
of Southwold. 

At Wavertree, Nathaniel Pearce, eldest son of 
Mark Sharman, esq., of Wellingborough, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of Wm. Lassell, esq., F.R.S., 
of Liverpool. 

Aug. 1t. At the Chapel of the British Embassy 
in Paris, Arthur Duke Coleridge, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and youngest son of 
the late Francis George Coleridge, esq., of Ottery 
St. Mary, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
James Jameson, esq., of Montrose, co. Dublin. 

At Regent’s-sq. Chureh, St. Pancras, Thomas, 
son of the late J. Clark, esq., of Aldborough, to 
Henrietta, dau. of C. Cradock, esq., late of Pater- 
noster-row. 

Aug. 12. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Charles 
James, third son of the Rev. B. Richardson, of 
Glazedale Parsonage, near Whitby, Yorkshire, 
to Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Henry Wood, 
of Lewes. 

Aug. 14. At Brooke, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
Thomas Renwick, Rector of Mottistone, and 
Vicar of Shorwell, eldest son of the late Rear- 
Admiral Renwick, to Mary, eldest dau. of Chas. 
Seely, esq., of Brooke-house, Isle of Wight, and 
Heighington, Lincolns., High Sheriff of Hants. 

At Rowington, Warwickshire, Daniel Pitt, 
second surviving son of the late George Skipton, 
esq., Superintending Surgeon H.-E.I.C.S., to 
Mary Georgina, eldest dau, of the late Charles 
Scott Hadow, esq. 

At Doddington, Kent, William, second son of 
the late Sir W. Majoribanks, bart., of Lees, Ber- 
wickshire, to Frances Anne, second dau. of the 
late Baldwin Duppa Duppa, esq., of Holling- 
bourne-house, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord Conyers, 
to Mary, elder dau. of the late Reginald Curteis, 
esq., and stepdau. of Lt.-Col. Fitzroy Campbell. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Capt. Hen. Hamilton 
Pratt, late of the 94th Regt., only surviving son 
of the late J. Pratt, esq., to Annie Blanche, dau. 
of the Rev. John Bonham, of Ballintaggart, 
co, Kildare. 

At Tynemouth, William Henry Ransom, M.D., 
of Nottingham, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
William Bramwell, esq., of Dockwray-sq., Tyne- 
mouth, 
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At St. Matthew’s, Nottingham, the Rev. Sam. 
Cavan, late Curate of St. Peter’s, to Mary Ann, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Wm. Knight, of Regent-st., 
Nottingham. 

At Rugby, the Rev. A. Pownall, Rector of 
South Kilworth, to Mary St. Clair, second dau. 
of the late Rev. J. R. Furness, Vicar of Dinning- 
ton, Northumberland. 

At St. Mary’s, Monmouth, the Rev. Thomas 
Heyccck, M.A., son of John Hippisley Heycock, 
esq., East Norton, Leicestershire, to Mary Anna, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Jas. Powles, 
esq., Monmouth. 

Aug. 15. At Halifax, Mr. Wm. Hirst, of Dean 
Mills, near Halifax, to Mary, younger dau. of 
the late James Fawcett, esq., of Green-field, 
Sowerby. 

At Lyminster, Col. St. George, C.B., Royal 
Artillery, to Elizabeth Marianne, youngest dau. 
of Thos. Evans, esq., Lyminster-house, Arundel, 
Sussex. 

At Leeds, George Vatchel, youngest son of the 
late Jonas Ridout, esq., of Moortown-house, 
Whitchurch, Devon, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Mr. Wm. Bulmer, of Buslingthorpe. 

Aug. 16. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lord 
Skelmersdale, of Chatham-house, Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, Deputy-Lieut. for Lancaster, to the 
Hon. Lady Alice Villiers, second dau. of the Earl 
of Clarendon. 

At Stoke, P. 8. Perkins, esq., son of the late 
Capt. Thomas Steele Perkins, R.M., to Sarah 
Story, dau. of the late James Hansard, esq., of 
Darent-villa, Westerham, Kent. 

At Lindfield, Sussex, the Rev. Marmaduke 
Lawrence Sharpe, of Lindfield, to Julia Senior, 
youngest dau. of the late Lewis Goodin Husey- 
Hunt, esq., of Compton Pauncefoot, Somerset. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, West- 
bourne-terr., Wm. Sandwith, esq., Bombay Civil 
Service, to Jemima Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Sebastian Jas. Gambier, Incumbent of 
Sandgate, Kent. 

At Blythe, Notts, John Holmes, esq., of Lom- 
bard-st., and Sydenham-road, Croydon, to Mar- 
garet, only dau. of John Camm, esq., of Auster- 
field, near Bawtry, Yorkshire. 

At St. John’s Church, Paddington, Clarmont 
J. Daniell, esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Fanny 
Louisa, youngest dau. of William Prinsep, esq., 
Weston-house, Albury, Guildford. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Thos. Hore Graham, 
esq., surgeon, of Lamberhurst, Kent, to Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of Robert Wm. Elliott, esq., of 
H.M.’s Inland Revenue Office, Somerset-house. 

Aug.17. At St.Margaret’s, Lee, Kent, Albert 
Gordon Langley, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of Charles Langley, 
esq., of Chudleigh, Devonshire, to Emma, third 
dau. of the late Robert Jacomb Hood, esq., of 
Bardon-park, Leicestershire. 

Aug. 18. At Birnham, Herwald Crauford Wake, 
C.B., fourth son of Sir Charles Wake, bart., of 
Cousteen-hall, to Lucy, fourth dau. of the late 
Sir George Sitwell, bart., of Renishaw. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 


may be forwarded to them. ] 


H.LH. tHze Granp Duoness ANNE OF 
Russia. 

August 15. At Elfessau, near Basle, 
Switzerland, aged 79, H.I.H. the Grand 
Duchess Anne Feodorowna of Russia, née 
Duchess Julienne Henrietta of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, sister of the King of the 
Belgians and the Duchess of Kent, and 
aunt of Her Majesty. 

The deceased Duchess was born in 1781, 
and married in 1796 the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, elder brother of 
the late Emperor Nicholas. The marriage 
proved unhappy, the Grand Duke, whose 
whole life shewed him to be little better 
than a lunatic, treating his young wife 
from the very first with contemptuous 
indifference, which was soon succeeded by 
positive cruelty and outrage. The Grand 
Duchess at last retired to her father’s 
court, and positively refused to return to 
Russia; and several years later her hus- 
band procured a dissolution of their mar- 
riage, he having fixed his affections on a 
Polish lady, Johanna Gradzinska, after- 
wards Princess Loviez. His brother, the 
Emperor Alexander, gave his consent on 
condition of Constantine resigning his 
right to the imperial succession, which 
the latter was quite ready to do. The 
Grand Duchess, on returning to Germany, 
for more than forty years lived a life of 
strict retirement, seldom mingling even 
with her own family, but occupying her- 
self in works of piety and charity, and her 
death has been the cause of great grief to 
many poor persons who depended on her 
bounty for subsistence. 





Tuomas PoyseEr, Esq. 
June 11. At Wirksworth, aged 70, 
Thomas Poyser, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


At an early age Mr. Poyser succeeded 
Dr. Goodwin in the leading practice of 
Wirksworth and its district, which he 
retained for nearly fifty years; and no 
more touching testimony to the respect 
in which he was held could be afforded 
than the general closing of the shops 
throughout the town on the day of his 
funeral. As a benefactor to his county 
Mr. Poyser is deserving of honourable 
mention in connection with the magni- 
ficent County Lunatic Asylum at Mickle- 
over: it was mainly through his un- 
wearied efforts that public attention was 
drawn to the miserable condition of the 
pauper lunatics, and the importance of 
the subject becoming recognised, meetings 
were held, happily resulting in the erec- 
tion of that noble Asylum. 

In later years Mr. Poyser made the 
most active exertions in Derbyshire and 
elsewhere towards the building and en- 
dowment of the Medical Benevolent Col- 
lege at Epsom. 

It was in the pursuits of literature that 
Mr. Poyser found relief from the cares of 
his extensive and laborious practice; the 
pages of this Magazine bear testimony to 
the graceful facility of his pen and the 
ample stores of his mind. His contribu- 
tions included a succession of papers on 
“The authors of Articles in the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ ” together with memoirs of Gene- 
ral William Bush, and the celebrated 
millionnaire, Richard Arkwright, Esq., 
with whom Mr. Poyser was for many 
years on terms of intimacy, breakfasting 
with him at Willersly regularly every 
Thursday morning. The last review which 
emanated from Mr. Poyser’s pen was a 
notice of Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes on 
Nursing.” For many years he had been 
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intimately acquainted with Miss Nightin- 
gale, having given her her first hints in 
nursing and in medicine, when as a girl 
she used to attend the sick poor in the 
neighbourhood of her father’s residence : 
to the last he maintained a correspon- 
dence with that lady. 

In whatever position Mr. Poyser might 
have been placed, he could not have 
failed to attain distinction. His mind 
was deeply embued with religious feeling, 
and he was emphatically a comforter in 
those scenes of sorrow with which his 
profession rendered him familiar; his 
memory was retentive, his reading ex- 
tensive, and he possessed the gift of bring- 
ing his varied stores of knowledge to bear 
on whatever subject was under discussion ; 
this rendered him a delightful companion 
and caused his society to be much sought. 

Besides the writings we have already 
mentioned, Mr. Poyser contributed several 
articles to the “ Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view,” and was the author of two papers 
which attracted some attention : they were 
entitled, “Illustrations of the Difficulties 
which beset some Cases of Disease,” and 
“ Cases and Dissections chiefly in reference 
to the Uncertainty of Diagnosis.” 


James Fornes Youna, Esq., M.D. 


June 30. At Kennington, Surrey, aged 
64, James Forbes Young, Esq., M.D., a 
Deputy Lieutenant, and in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for the county of Surrey. 

The deceased was the second son of 
Jonathan Young, Esq., of Lambeth, many 
years resident of that parish, a surgeen, 
and an eminent general practitioner in 
medicine, whose decease is noticed in our 
obituary of the year 1825. Dr. Young 
was well known for his general love of 
scientific pursuits. He has left a large 
herbarium, and a very select collection of 
fossils. His collection of ferns and hot- 
house plants, extremely choice in their 
several varieties, was dispersed by auction 
on the 14th of August, and attracted a 
very large concourse of visitors, at his 
late residence at Kensington. 
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J. F. Young, Esq., M.D.—David Irving, LL.D. 
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Davip Irvine, LL.D. 

We gave in our number for June, p. 
645, a brief notice of the life of Dr. Irving. 
We now borrow some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting him from a memoir 
furnished by one who knew him well, to 
the “ Witness,” Edinburgh paper :— 


“The task that we allotted to ourselves 
in this notice—that, namely, of presenting 
our readers with an historic sketch of Dr. 
Irving’s published writings—has now been 
hastily and imperfectly executed. We have 
left ourselves no space to speak generally 
of his talents and acquirements. It is 
pre-eminently as a scholar that he claims 
distinction in our eyes, and it cannot be 
doubted that he was one of the most 
finished, accurate, and erudite scholars 
that Scotland in his generation could 
boast of. 

“His knowledge of books, his memory 
for all about them, the dates and places, 
shapes and forms, of their editions, was 
marvellous. His passion for books was 
intense. He loved them all with a bro- 
therly affection. He watched over those 
he liked best with almost a miser’s care. 
Mother never touched or handled more 
gently a cherished infant than he touched 
and handled one of his cherished books, 
It was with difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to put it into ruder hands, and 
any rough usage that he saw it getting 
he resented as a personal affront. His 
thoughts—we had almost said his heart— 
was centred in his library. In the Advo- 
cates’ Library there was a private room 
which he occupied, and where, in the 
course of years, he had gathered around 
the chair he sat on some choice bookish 
treasures. In 1849, after 29 years’ service, 
he had to retire from public duty in the 
library; but how could he tear himself 
from that chair, and from those treasures ? 
The day upon which he should have re- 
signed his place to his successor came, but 
there were some little things that he had 
still to do there, and he remained. Day 
after day, week after week went past; 
there still was something to be done; 
each day saw him ensconced, as of old, 
within his den. Once and again he was 
reminded that his term of public service 
had expired. He would not—could not 
move. At last he was induced to fix on 
mid-day of the following Monday as the 
hour for the bursting of the tie. It came, 
—the day, the hour,—but there was no 
sign of movement in that room. Four 
o’clock arrived, and the other public of- 
ficers of the institution retired, but he 
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had not stirred. The shadows of a long 
June evening were gathering round the 
dusky building; a light, kindled in that 
room, streamed out of its window. He 
still was there; nor was it till the mid- 


night hour was on the stroke that he rose- 


and went away—never to return. 

“That attachment which had here suf- 
fered such a violence now transferred 
itself with all its force to its own private 
library, which he now nursed with double 
care. It grew beneath that care. He 
has left about 7,000 volumes, all in the 
most perfect order, many of them rare 
and valuable,—altogether, one of the best 
private collections that our city contains. 
It was among these books he lived, and it 
was actually among them that he died. 
Every upper room in his house was clothed 
with book-shelves,—his own among the 
rest. He lay upon his death-bed sur- 
rounded with them. Within a few hours 
of his decease, his eye chanced to rest 
upon a new edition of ‘Whiston’s Jose- 
phus’ that he had lately added to his 
stores. He asked his daughter, who acted 
as his librarian, to hand him one of the 
volumes. He took it tenderly into his 
hands, turned it over and over again, re- 
garding it with a placid and benignant 
look. He tried to open and to read it, 
but the feeble hands and eyes refused the 
office. It fell out of his hands upon the 
bed. His daughter took it up, to replace 
it on the shelf. His quick eye followed 
her, and noticed that, in her haste, she 
had pushed it in too far. With something 
like impatience, he directed her to draw it 
out, and place it level with the rest. It 
was done as he directed, and he was 
pleased. ‘It was his last earthly act. 

“Like so many book-minded men, Dr. 
Irving mixed but little with general so- 
ciety. He had too strong convictions, too 
decided tastes, too fixed habits, to have 
much facility in accommodating himself to 
the opinions, tastes, and habits of others, 
especially when these were such as he 
strongly disliked or disapproved. In such 
cases he was too honest not to say all he 
thought, and show all he felt. The out- 
ward roughnesses that he sometimes thus 
exposed to others he was at no pains to 
soften or conceal; but those who knew 
him best,—who knew him within the 
inner circle of home and friendship,— 
know what a true, kind, loving heart 
he had.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 
July 6. At the Parsonage, aged 46, the Rev. 
Thomas Anderson, B.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Seathwaite, Lancashire. 
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July 23. At Nympsfield Rectory, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 62, the Rev. George Christopher 
Hayward, M.A., for twenty-seven years Rector 
of the parish. 

July 24. At the Vicarage, Doncaster, aged 69, 
the Rev. John Sharpe, D.D., for forty-three years 
Vicar of that place, and Canon of York. 

July 25. Aged 77, the Ven. Wm. Wray Maun- 
sell, Archdeacon of Limerick. 

July 26. At Portland-place, London, aged 72, 
the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt, Chancellor 
of York, son of the late Edward Harcourt, Arch- 
bishop of York. 

July 27. At Cowes, aged 60, the Rev. Mazi- 
milian Geneste, for twenty-eight years Incum- 
bent of Holy Trinity, West Cowes. 

July 30. At Woodbury, aged 60, the Rev. 
Edward Hay, A.M., Vicar of Broughton Craven, 
Yorkshire. 

At Trip-hill, Fittleworth, aged 51, the Rev. 
James Rutherford, Rector of Egdean. 

Aug. 2. At the Vicarage, Haslingfield, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 83, the Rev. William Clark, 
for fifty-four years Curate of the above parish. 

Aug. 5. At Peatling-hall, aged 56, the Rev. 
Charles Longhurst, for many years Curate of 
Arnesby and Bruntingthorpe, Leicestershire. 

Aug.6. At St. Leonards-on-Sea, aged 78, the 
Rev. Edward Repton, Canon of Westminster. 

Aged 59, the Rev. David Laing, Rector of St. 
Olave’s, Hart-street, Crutched-friars. Mr. Laing 
gra uated at Cambridge in 1824, and was ordain- 
ed in the same year. For a long time he was 
chaplain to the Middlesex Hospital ; and in 1847, 
when the parish of St. Pancras was subdivided, 
he was appointed to the incumbency of Holy 
Trinity Church, Haverstock-hill, where he re- 
mained until 1857. At this time one of the richest 
livings in the city of London, that of St. Olave, 
Hart-street, became vacant by the death of the 
Rev. D. Letts. This living was worth £2,000 
a year, and in the gift of trustees, who on the 
occasion of the last vacancy were unable to agree 
upon the presentation of a clergyman, there 
being three candidates, among whom their votes 
were divided. The living in consequence lapsed 
to the Bishop of London, who reduced it to 
£1,000 a year, and made over the remainder to 
the augmentation of the adjacent benefice of St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate, and some still smaller incum- 
bencies in the diocese: the patronage now re- 
verts to the trustees. Mr. Laing was one of the 
founders of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, in whose welfare he always took a great 
interest, as he did also in many other metropoli- 
tan charities. 

Aug. 8. Aged 88, the Rev. Charles Wolff Eyre, 
Rector of Hooton Roberts, near Rotheram. 

Aug. 12. At Yelling Rectory, Huntingdon, 
aged 46, Thomas William Leventhorpe, 

Ac Greenwich, aged 33, the Rev. J. H. Knoz, 
Curate of St. Gabriel’s, and St. Margaret Patens, 
Rood-lane, City, and Chaplain to the Hon. Artil- 
lery Company. 

Aug. 21. The Rev. W. H. Shore, LL.B., In- 
cumbent of All Saints’, Child’s-hill. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

April 23. At Dobling, near Vienna, aged 67, 
Cor nt 8. Szecheyni. He had been long ago called 
* the father of the country,” and the benefits he 
conferred on Hungary were of an enduring cha- 
racter. The son of a noble Magyar who had 
founded the Pesth Museum, he was born in 1792, 
and served in the Hungarian army at Wagram. 
He opened to steam traffic the whole line of the 
Danube; founded the Casino or Athensum of 
noble Hungarians in the capital seand carried a 
motion in the Diet for the substitution of the 
native Magyar tongue in debates where Latin 
was hitherto required, and was the life and soul 
of every amelioration. He was imprisoned with 
Kossuth in 1848, and the insight he thus got 
into that politician’s projects made no favourable 
impression on him. The events of 1848 shat- 
tered the intellect of this eminent patriot. This 
Magyar magnate was a most ardent admirer of 
England. In his early manhood he spent six 
years in England, studying its political and social 
manners, and he returned to Hungary with a 
strong desire to make Hungarians as much like 
Englishmen as possible. To those of his own 
order he preached incessantly, that if they wished 
to retain anything like influence, they must not 
live apart, with exclusive privileges, but, like the 
aristocracy of Great Britian, take the lead in 
public affairs and in every useful undertaking. 
To the middle and lower classes he taught the 
advantage of liberty and of commercial and 
agricultural enterprise. 

May 5. At Adelaide, South Australia, aged 48, 
Charles Thompson, esq., second son of the late 
Dr. Thompson of Rochester, Kent. 

May 19. At Bangalore, aged 21, Percival F. 
Bedwell, Lieut. 14th M.N.I., third son of the late 
F. R. Bedwell, esq., formerly of Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

May 21. At Barrackpore, Bengal, East Indies, 
Capt. Allan McDonald, Paymaster Ist Battalion 
H.M.’s 6th Foot. 

At Old Calabar, West Coast of Africa, aged 37, 
John Steane Morgan, esq., late of Whitby, York- 
shire, second son of the late William Hoskyns 
Morgan, surgeon R.N., of Hereford. 

May 24. At Singapore, Major Littlewood, of 
the Bombay Army, only son of the late John 
Littlewood, esq., of Huddersfield. 

May 2%. At Delhi, Major Francis Stuart Pa- 
terson, of the late 54th Regt. Bengal N.I., eldest 
son of the late Capt. Wm. Paterson, R.N., C.B. 

May 28. At Shenval of Glenlivat, aged 73, Josie 
Watt, a wandering musician and poet. The de- 
ceased was quite a character in his way. For up- 
wards of half a century he has been resident in 
the parish of Inveraven. He twice enlisted in the 
army, and on both occasions was discharged on 
account of defective eyesight. He considered he 
had seen a good deal of the world when thus 
“wearing the red coat,” aid, accordingly, re- 
ferred to it often in conversation, speaking also in 
his songs of being in “ Jersey, near to France.” 
4 Josie’ had no mean talent for music, and was an 
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adept on the fife and flute. Latterly, when his 
lungs were failing, he was reduced to the whistle. 
* Josie’ wrote not a few songs, and, as they were 
mostly of a local nature, and abounding in the 
sort of clever sayings for which ‘ Josie’ was not- 
able, they-were much relished by all who enjoyed 
a laugh at the expense of their neighbours. 
Among his poetical compositions, well known to 
those acquainted with ‘ Josie,’ may be mentioned, 
“‘ The Lads that were Lost on the Hill,” “ Bonnie 
Annie Meldrum,” ‘‘ M‘Gregor’s Overthrow,” 
*“‘The Non-Intrusion Rant,” &c. These, and 
many others of his own production he was al- 
ways ready, when in good humour, to sing and 
explain in his own very peculiar way. When 
singing, the snuff-box was always in his hand. 
Continually he was putting it to his eye, and 
peeping into it, and he took a hearty pinch now 
and again between verses. So long as he sung, 
he patted with his right hand on his knee, on the 
table, or whatever was near him, quite in a de- 
monstrative style, but every now and then, per- 
haps at every line, and sometimes in the middle 
of a line, he would stop short in his music and 
motions, and interpolate the explanations or com- 
ments he considered necessary, which, as well as 
the singing, were all the more amusing in conse- 
quence of an intense ‘ burr’ in his speech and the 
oddity of Josie’s figure. Poverty, “‘the poet's 
curse,” pressed hard on Josie all his life, and, 
until relieved by the Parochial Board, he em- 
ployed himself in making sculls and creels, and 
even when all but blind, could collect the mate- 
rials himself, groping his way through the thickets 
and taking especial care to avoid his great enemy 
the bramble, or the ‘brummel’ as he always 
called it. The sculls and creels which he manu- 
factured he carried through the country and sold. 
A feature in Josie’s character was an extraor- 
dinary memory. He was able, for instance, to 
tell the year and day of the month on which 
nearly every one in the parish for the last fifty 
years was born, and also almost every text from 
which he had heard a sermon preached in the Es- 
tablished Church, of which he was a stout sup- 
porter. In Disruption days, non-intrusion was a 
continual butt for his sarcasm, With all his pecu- 
liarities, however, he was a man of sterling 
honesty, and could have been trusted with un- 
told gold. He and his sayings and doings will 
long be remembered in the district, where he was 
a terror to some, but a favourite with many.— 
Banffshire Journal. 

June 3. At the house of her son-in-law, Mr. 
Isaac Horsfall, Swine-market, Halifax, aged 95, 
Mrs. Nancy Smith. She lived to see the fifth 
generation, and was mother of ten children, 
grandmother of 77, great-grandmother of 108, 
and great-great-grandmother of four ; total 199, 
she herself making the 200th. 

June 7. While leading on his men in an attack 
upon the rebels at Bagoogurh, near Goonah, 
Central India, aged 22, W. H. J. Jennings, Lieut. 
in H.M.’s 2nd E.B.L: Cavalry, and attached to 
Mayne’s Horse, elder son of the late Rev. M. J. 
Jennings, M.A., Chaplain of Delhi, and of Mrs. 
Jennings of Weybread. 
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June 12. At Jullundur, Emma Augusta, wife 
of Capt. H. W. Sibley, Paymaster of H.M.’s 46th 
Regt., and dau. of the Rev. W. B. Coulcher, In- 
eumbent of Bradninch, Devon. 

June 15. At Allahabad, aged 24, Henry Wm. 
Quekett, C.E., only son of the Rev. W. Quekett, 
Rector of Warrington, Lancashire. 

June 20. At Mercara, Madras Presidency, aged 
45, Brevet-Maj. Frank Vardon, 25th Regt. Ma- 
dras Infantry, third surviving son of the late 
Samuel Arthur Vardon, esq., formerly of Oxford- 
ter., Hyde-park. 

June 24. At Bombay, of cholera, aged 36, 
Major B. K. Finnimore, H.M.’s Bombay Ar- 
allery. 

June 28. At the Island of St. Thomas, West 
Indies, on his passage home, aged 25, William 
Henry Towle, esq., surgeon, of Nuneaton. 

June 29. At Worcester, aged 72, Joseph, 
youngest son of the late Edward Gillam, esq., 
banker, of Cambridge. 

At Point de Galle, Ceylon, while on sick leave, 
Philip Wm. Le Geyt, esq., member of the Legis- 
lative Council of India, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Philip Le Geyt, of Marden, Kent. 

July 1. At New York, aged 59, Mr. Charles 
Goodyear, the inventor of the art of vulcanizing 
india-rubber. 

July 2. At Bayswater, aged 69, Maria, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Hare, D.D. and Senior Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

July 3. At Clough-foot, near Todmorden, Lan- 
cashire, aged 61, Grace, relict of Mr. James Ed- 
wards, of Batheaston, and mother of the Rev. E. 
Edwards, of Frome. 

July 4. Suddenly, at Lawford-hall, Essex, 
Mary Anne, wife of Charles Studd, esq. 

At Lyons, M. Saint-Jean, a celebrated flower 
painter. 

July 5. At Cheltenham, aged 62, Major-Gen. 
Frederic Blundell, C.B., Madras Artillery. 

July 6. At Eaton, aged 54, Sophia, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late R. Lubbock, esq., M.D. 

At Plumstead, Norfolk, aged 28, Emily, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. A. Langton, Rector of Matlaske 
and Plumstead. 

At St. Mary’s Vale, Chatham, (the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Capt. Folliett Powell,) Ma- 
rian Frances, only surviving dau. of the late Jno. 
Douglas Cooper, esq., of Holme-cott., Ashbourn. 

At Notton, George, ninth surviving son of Sir 
John Awdry. 

At his residence, Stanhope-street, Hyde-park- 
gardens, aged 66, Alfred Lapworth, esq., of 
Wilton. 

July 7. At Battersea, aged 62, Robert Story, 
the poet. Few men (says the Leeds Mercury) 
were better known in the North of England than 
Mr. Story, whose productions were very popular, 
and often appeared in the local newspapers. He 
was born in Northumberland, about the year 
1797, and when about twenty-five years of age 
came as a schoolmaster to Gargrave, where he 
resided many years, and where his choicest works 
were written. In 1843, the late Sir Robert Peel, 
for his poetical merits, appointed him to a situa- 
tion in the Audit-office, Somerset-house, which 
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he held until his death. His works have passed 
through many editions, and about two years since 
the Duke of Northumberland, at the expense of 
several hundred pounds, enabled him to bring 
out a splendid illustrated edition, which was ra- 
pidly disposed of. His wife was a native of Cra- 
ven, of the name of Ellison: she and three chil- 
dren survive him. 

At the residence of his father, Killiney-house, 
co. Dublin, aged 35, Henry Droz Gaynor, esq., 
Capt. of the Durham regiment of Militia. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 62, John Roberts, 
esq., late of Borzell, Ticehurst, Sussex; and on 
the 9th inst., aged 56, Sarah, his wife. 

July 8. At Oran, Algeria, aged, according to 
the civil register, 113, Aissa-Mohamed, of that 
province. 

July 9. At Rickling, Essex, aged 79, Frances, 
relict of John Phillipps Judd, esq. 

July 10. At New-cross, aged 78, John Curtis, 
ésq., late of Fox-grove, Kingsclere, Hants. 

At Corstorphine-lodge, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
aged 69, James Player Lind, esq., M.D., late of 
Wadham College, Oxford, a Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Hants, and many years Chair- 
man of the Bench of Magistrates at Ryde. 

At Castleton, Sherborne, aged 77, Elizabeth, 
widow of Richard Worsley, esq., of Blandford. 

July 11. At Charleombe-rectory, near Bath, 
Eliza Lucilla, wife of Capt. Michell H. Fagan, 
late of H.M.’s 64th Regt. 

At Carlsruhe, Duchy of Baden, from an acci- 
dent, aged 20, Herbert Edward, second son of 
Frederick Vulliamy, esq., of Ipswich. 

Aged 70, John Toone, esq., surgeon, for forty- 
six years a resident in Salisbury. 

July 12. At Clevedon, Somerset, Jane, widow 
of the Rev. John Francis Edwards, late Rector of 
Holme, Norfolk. 

Aged 69, Richard Newman esq., of the Priory, 
Kersey, for many years Chairman of the Cosford 
Board of Guardians. 

At Lyons, M. Chervannes, an artist whose 
works have attracted much attention at the ex- 
hibitions in that city. 

July 13. At Bath, aged 64, Catherine, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Daniel Trollope, 
Rector of Frome Vanchurch, Dorset. 

At Horkstow, aged 96, Ann, widow of Col. 
Tufnell, and previously relict of the late Admiral 
the Hon. T. Shirley. 

July 14, At the Round-wood, Ipswich, aged 
76, William Frederick Schreiber, esq. 

July 15. At Mount-house, Sherfield, Hants, 
aged 67, Frances Caroline, dau. of the late Thos. 
Harnett, esq., of Thrognall, near Sittingbourne, 
Kent, and wife of Edward Phillips, of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, eldest son of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Phillips, Incumbent of East Tytherley, 
Hants. 

Aged 19, Eliza Ingleden, wife of Edward Tem- 
ple, esq., of Worsall, only dau. of the late Henry 
Chapman, esq., of Neisham-hill, Darlington, and 

rr. 

At Byng-pl., Gordon-sq., aged 42, Emily, wife 
of J. C. D. Bevan, esq. 

At Freemantile-villa, Horton, near Iiminster, 
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Somerset, aged 73, Miss Smith, dau. of the late 
Freeman Smith, esq., of Bristol. 

Aged 84, George Gregory, esq., of Harlaxton, 
Lincolnshire, and Willesborough, Kent. 

At Bideford, aged 21, Fanny Turner, second 
dau. of the late John Cole, esq., of Gammaton, 
Bideford. 

At Cintra, Fanny Anne, the wife of B. Briscoe 
Frend, esq., of Donoughmore and Rathurd, co. 
Limerick. 

At Norrképing, Sweden, aged 69, Mary Inglis 
Hamilton Payne, wife of the Hon. F. W. von 
Stierneman. 

July 16. At Upper Norwood, aged 50, the Rev. 
John Sortain, minister of North-street Chapel, 
Brighton. Mr. Sortain was a very remarkable 
man, and overcame in a very striking way the 
defect of a very weak and unmusical voice. He 
had great powers of description and command of 
language, and although, like Robert Hall, he 
appeared somewhat cold. and commonplace at 
the commencement of his discourse, as he ad- 
vanced he riveted the attention, engaged the 
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of Capt. S. Hilton, R.A., Trafalgar-house, Sel- 
ling. 

At Dinan, aged 100, Marie Anne Francoise, 
relict of Francoise Geffelot, Count de Marigny, 
and sister of Chateaubriand. Her hundredth 
birthday had just been celebrated by her friends, 
when she was in good health, but she experi- 
enced a sudden attack of influenza shortly after, 
which proved fatal. Madame de Marigny pos- 
sessed much of the varied talents of her illustri- 
ous brother, but was even more distinguished for 
her piety and charity. For twelve years she had 
had her own tomb ready prepared for herself, in 
granite; and, when her funeral took place, most 
of the inhabitants joined the members of her 
family on the occasion, and the clergy of the 
town and the religious orders and charitable 
societies of the neighbourhood were in full at- 
tendance. 

July 18. At Upper Camden-place, Bath, after 
a lingering illness, aged 25, Wm. Augustus Fry, 
of Weston-road, late of the 11th Hussars. The 
d d went through the Crimean campaign, 





mind, and affected the heart in a most remark- 
able degree. He was also a good mathematician, 
a modern linguist, and a fair Hebrew scholar. 

At his residence, Green-park, Bath, aged 84, 
Benjamin Gray, esq. 

At Halifax, the Hon. Brenton Halliburton, 
Chief Justice of Nova Scotia. 

July 17. At his residence, Anderton, near De- 
vonport, aged 67, Rear-Adm. William F. Lapidge. 
He entered the navy Nov. 10, 1803, as first-class 
volunteer, on board the ‘‘ Plantagenet,” 74, 
Capt. Hon. Michael De Courcy, and served on 
the Channel station until July, 1807. He was in 
the expeditions to Copenhagen and Walcheren, 
and was on board the ‘“‘ Impérieuse” at the de- 
struction, June 27, 1812, of a French convoy 
under the batteries of Languelia and Alassio; 
and he was in her on the 17th of the ensuing 
August, in a spirited skirmish with a Neapolitan 
squadron in the Bay of Naples. In 1833, Captain 
Lapidge obtained command of the “‘ Ringdove,” 
16. The services performed by him in that vessel 
onthe north coast of Spain, particularly at the 
defence of Portugalete and the siege of Bilbao in 
November and December, 1836, were acknow- 
ledged by the Queen Regent, who created him a 
Commander of Isabella la Catolica, and pre- 
sented him with the second class of San Fernando, 
He attained post-rank Jan. 6, 1837, but did not 
leave the “* Ringdove” until the following April. 
His last appointment was, Nov. 23, 1843, to the 
“* Cyclops” steam-frigate, in which he was em- 
ployed on particular service, and on the south- 
east coast of America and Channel stations, until 
paid off at the commencement of 1847. 

Aged 67, William F. Morgan, esq., of Wood- 
lands, Twerton. 

Aged 105, James Coyle, a patient at St. Pa- 
trick’s (Swift’s) Hospital, Dublin. He was ad- 
mitted May 28, 1802, in his forty-eighth year, 
and was for upwards of fifty-eight years an in- 
mate of the institution. 

Suddenly, Mary Ann, wife of T. Scoons, esq., 
of Key-st., near Sittingbourne, and second dau. 


(where he contracted the illness from which he 
never recovered,) for which he received a medal 
and four clasps, and was one of the fortunate few 
who survived the gallant charge at Balaklava, 
where he was severely wounded. 

At Eynsham, Oxon, aged 71, Mr. Samuel Druce, 
an eminent agriculturist, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, from the direction of which he 
only withdrew at the last general meeting in 
May, when his son was elected to take his place, 

At East Southernhay, Exeter, Eugene Browne, 
esq., H.P. 91st Regt. 

At Freshford, near Bath, aged 75, Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Romer, esq., of 
Berwick-upon-T weed. 

At Crosby-green, West Derby, Liverpool, aged 
32, Caroline, wife of William Poulsom, and dau. 
of the late Mr. Samuel Helps of Bath. 

Aged 66, G. C. Heath, esq,, Senior Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

July 19. At Verderonne on the Oise, aged 81, 
Gen. Count Felix d’Andlau. 

At his residence, Green-park, Bath, Lieut.- 
Gen. Wemyss, C.B., Col. of H.M.’s 17th Regt. of 
Foot. The deceased had nearly completed his 
60th year of service in the army, his commission 
as ensign being dated in October, 1800. He ac- 
companied the Walcheren expedition in 1809, 
and the following year proceeded to the Penin- 
sula as major of brigade to the brigade under 
Lord Howard, composed of the 50th, 7lst, and 
92nd Regiments, with which he served during 
the remainder of the war until its final em- 
barkation at Bordeaux in 1814; and was wounded 
at Donna Maria, and at St. Pierre. Subsequently 
he served with his regiment, the 99th, in India, 
In 1838 he was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath, and had received the silver war- 
medal and seven clasps for Fuentes d’Onor, Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and Tou- 
louse. In May, 1854, he was appointed colonel of 
the 17th Regt. of Foot. His commissions bore 
date,—ensign, Oct. 1800; lieutenant, March 1, 
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1804; captain, Nov. 30, 1806; major, June 21, 
1813 ; lieut.-col., Jan. 21, 1819; colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837 ; major-gen., Nov. 9, 1846; and lieut.-gen., 
June 20, 1854. 

At Dilham, aged 70, William Mattison, esq. 

At Yarmouth, aged 69, Geo. Wells Holt, esq., 
solicitor. 

In Rasen-lane, Newport, near Lincoln, aged 
77, Miss Nelson, dau. of the late Thomas Nelson, 
Vicar of Owersby, and niece to the late John Nel- 
son, a minor canon of Lincoln Cathedral. 

At sea, on board H.M.S. “Doris,” aged 24, 
Lieut. J. W. Leslie Oakes, second son of the late 
J.C. T. Oakes, esq., and grandson of the Rev. 
James Oakes, of Tostock. 

At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 44, Howard R. 
Banks, esq., late surgeon of H.M.S. “ Cumber- 
land,”’ Sheerness. 

At Alton Pancras-vicarage, Dorset, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. A. B. Handley. 

At Brussels, aged 72, Edward H. Lloyd Wil- 
liams, esq., of Government-park, Cardiganshire, 
Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Stafford. 

At Lamberhurst, aged 68, Maria, relict of E. J. 
Whittle, esq., M.D. 

July 20. At Spa, Belgium, aged 44, Philip 
Frederick, fourth son of the late Sir John Courte- 
nay Honywood, bart., of Evington, Kent. 

At Lofthouse-hall, near Wakefield, aged 67, 
Catherine, wife of Parsons Ramskill, esq. 

Aged 84, John Walmesley, esq., of Dewlish- 
house, Dorchester. 

At Green Royd, Ripon, Sarah Bradney, wife of 
Capt. Wm. Slapter Smith, Adjutant of the York- 
shire Hussars, and formerly of the 13th Light 
Dragoons and 10th Hussars. 

At Bridge of Allan, aged 40, George C. Balfour, 
esq., of Hescombe, Advocate. Mr. Balfour was 
born at Cliffdale, in the island of Shapinsay, in 
1819; he studied law in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and passed as an advocate in the year 
1853. Mr. Balfour was proprietor of Hescombe 
and Holland, in the island of Stronsay, and was a 
most liberal and excellent landlord. Mr. Bal- 
four had a fine literary taste, and was a contribu- 
tor to ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” his last article in 
which appeared only a few months ago.— Orkney 
Herald. 

July 21. At the residence of his mother, South- 
sea, aged 22, Henry Fitzwilliam Halifax, eldest 
son of the late Brigadier Halifax, formerly Lieut.- 
Col. commanding H.M.’s 75th Foot. 

At her residence, Oxford-road, Reading, aged 
72, Apphia Brough Stiff, the last dau. of the late 
Thos. Stiff, esq., surviving her sister only eight 
weeks, 

At the Parsonage-house, Chilton-Polden, So- 
merset, Cecilia, wife of the Rev. H. C. H. Haw- 
kins, Incumbent of that parish, and fourth dau. 
of the late Denis More, esq., M.D. 

At Woodhill, near Otterbourne, aged 63, Han- 
nah, widow of the late Wm. Potts Hedley, esq., 

At his residence, Parade, Northampton, aged 
70, George Barry, esq., J.P. 

At Penzance, aged 34, Augustus F. Spry, esq. 

At Hartington-vicarage, aged 71, Anne, widow 
of Thos. Pearson, esq., of Southwingfield. 
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In London, aged 82, Edward Degge Sitwell, 
esq., of Stainsby-house, co. Derby. 

At his residence, Colleton-crescent, William 
Hobson Furlong, esq. 

July 22. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, of consump- 
tion, aged 38, Emily Anne, wife of the Rev. 
8. B. Brasher, Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, South 
Shields. 

At Rathmines-road, Dublin, Florence, young- 
est dau. of Lieut.-Col. Harris, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners, and granddau. of the late George 
Howell, esq., of Dublin. 

At Bridlington-quay, aged 68, George Loek- 
ing, esq., secretary to the Hull and Selby Rail- 
way Company. 

In Victoria-st., Westminster, aged 37, Mary 
Ann, wife of Henry Decimus Ilderton, esq. 

At his residence, the corner of Chancery-lane, 
Fleet-st., Mr. Joseph Ede, the well-known robe- 
maker to the Queen and Royal Family. Mr. 
Ede, in the discharge of his duties as court robe- 
maker, was frequently in attendance upon the 
Sovereign on occasions of public investiture; 
a Chapter of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Garter or of the Bath could not be said to be 
complete without his portly form, engaged in 
his duties of apparelling the knights. But 
though used to occasions of state and ceremony, 
he was in his nature and disposition but a plain 
man himself, free from any pretence and osten- 
tation ; and when his friends nominated him for 
the office of Common Councilman, he declined, 
contenting himself with the more lucrative one, 
‘we may suppose, of robe-maker to the Corpora- 
tion of London. Those who best knew the late 
Mr. Ede were those who could the fullest appre- 
ciate his many sterling qualities and private vir- 
tues.—City Press. 

July 23. At Ringwood, Hants, Marianne, only 
surviving dau. of the late Geo. Reade, esq., of 
Alderholt-park, Dorset. 

At Cambridge, aged 21, Walter Campbell, esq., 
scholar of Trinity College, eldest son of C. Camp- 
bell, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

Aged 36, John Mair Lawson, esq., of Austin 
Friars, solicitor. 

At Poyle College, near Stanwell, Middlesex, 
aged 53, Maria, wife of Joseph Bland, esq., and 
third dau. of the late Rev. 8. Hemming, D.D., of 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

July 24. In Victoria-park-road, South Hack- 
ney, aged 80, Robert Brutton, esq. 

At Islington, J. B. Silver, esq., surgeon, late of 
the Bombay Army, eldest son of the late Rev. 
8. Silver, Vicar of All Saints’, Fulbourn, Cambs. 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, Mary, widow of Thos. 
Pycroft, esq., barrister-at-law, of Grosvenor-pl., 
Bath. 

At Grove-lodge, Hayes, Middlesex, aged 64, 
Ann, wife of James Oliver, esq., and second dau. 
of the late Joseph Reed, esq., of Humshaugh, 
Northumberland. 

At Brighton, aged 30, the Hon. Mrs. Silvertop. 
The deceased lady, third dau. of Lord Camoys, 
was married in August, 1852, to Henry Charles 
Silvertop, esq., of Minster Acres, Northumber- 
land. By her decease the noble Catholic fami- 
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lies of Stonor, Towneley, Biddulph, Blount, &c., 
are placed in mourning. 

Aged 78, Lieut,-Col. Horton, of Leamington, 
and of Moseley-hall, Staffordshire, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, John Strangeways 
Donaldson Selby, esq., formerly of Chiswick, 
Northumberland. 

At Worthing, aged 82, Edmund K. C. Bacon, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

Quite suddenly, at Epinal, whither he had re- 
tired, M. Henry, formerly prefect of Ille and 
Vilaine. 

July 2%, At the R.N. Hospital, Plymouth, 
aged 24, Catherine Isabella, second dau. of Capt. 
Henry Lister, Superintendent of the R. W. Vic- 
tualling-yard, Plymouth. 

At Bathampton, aged 76, Mrs. Mary Morrice, 
of Pulteney-st., Bath, widow of John Morrice, 
esq. 

Aged 80, Hannah, wife of Ely Bates, esq., J.P., 
of West-hill, Halifax, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Cockin, of the same place. 

July 26. At Paignton, the residence of her 
father, Richard Adams, esq., Margaret, wife of 
T. Rutland, esq., of Diptford-court, near Totnes. 

From paralysis, Marianne, wife of Robert Fox, 
esq., of Falconhurst, Cowden, Kent. 

At Cleethorpes, of paralysis, aged 59, Wm. 
Stow, esq., late of Paris. 

At Clifton, (at the residence of his sister, Mrs. 
Christy,) aged 65, John Tate, esq., late of South- 
sea, Portsmouth. 

At Clifton, near York, aged 63, James Richard- 
son, esq., solicitor, of York. The deceased was 
the eldest son of the late Rev. J. Richardson, 
sub-chanter of York Minster. During his life- 
time he was a city commissioner, councillor, 
alderman, and finally Lord Mayor of York, in 
1848, when he had the honour of entertaining the 
Prince Consort during his visit to the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s meeting. He was a go- 
vernor of the County Asylum, a director of the 
York Dispensary, a manager and trustee of the 
York Savings’ Bank, and in various other capa- 
cities he aided numerous local institutions. The 
erection of the De Grey Rooms, and the advan- 
tages resulting therefrom, were mainly s cured 
through his perseverance and influence. He 
also took an active part in promoting the resto- 
ration of the city walls. His last efforts were 
directed to the contemplated improved approach 
to the cathedral, in connexion with the bridge 
over the Ouse at Lendal ; he cordially co-operat- 
ed with the Very Rev. the Dean of York in the 
furtherance of that project. Mr. Richardson was 
a Conservative, and was election-agent for Sir J. 
H. Lowther during his representation of the city 
of York, and of the Hon. Col. Duncombe, who 
lately sat for the North Riding. — Yorkshire 
Gazette, 

July 27. At Weymouth, aged 54, Major William 
Henry Simpson, C.B. 

At Little Efford, Devon, aged 53, Frances 
Goddard, wife of George William Soltau, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Culme, 

Tothill, near Plymouth. 
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At the Moseley Arms Hotel, Manchester, after 
a short illness, aged 39, Alfred L. Dickens, esq., 
C.E., of the General Board of Health, Whitehall. 

At Abbey-ter., Whitby, aged 30, Garlies Crosby 
Maitland, esq. 

In King’s-road, Brighton, aged 29, Captain 
Edward Willoughby, of H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, 
from the effects of wounds received June 28, 
1857, at the storming of Balabeta, Central India. 

At Bath, Philippa, relict of the Rev. Alex. 
Bassett, of Great Cheverill-house, Wilts. 

At Norwich, aged 93, Ann, widow of Capt. 
John Annison, Great Yarmouth. 

July 28. At Lansdowne-crescent, Cheltenham, 
(the residence of her daughter, Mrs. Wylde,) aged 
85, Frances Maria, widow of Lieut.-Col. John 
Macdonald, of Summerlands, Exeter, and dau. 
of the late Sir Robert Chambers, formerly Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

At Hessle, aged 40, Mary, wife of Thos. Wm. 
Morley, esq., of Hull. 

At Shrewton, Frances Anne, dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Matthews, Vicar of that place. 

At Bath, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
Edward Jones, of Hay-hill, and Nass-house, 
Gloucestershire. 

At his residence, Portway, Warminster, aged 
77, Mr. William Vaniell. 

At Washington, aged 74, Mr. Joseph Gales, a 
celebrated printer. He was a native of Sheffield, 
which place the family left in his youth, in con- 
sequence of his father being prosecuted for the 
publication of ‘‘ Jacobinical opinions” during the 
first French revolution. At first they settled in 
Philadelphia, but afterwards they removed to 
Washington, where the deceased, with his part- 
ner, under the firm of Gales and Seaton, were 
the national printers, employed by Government 
and the Congress.—American Paper. 

At Paris, aged 47, M. Alphonse Lauvray, who 
for several years had the management of the 
financial and commercial articles in La Presse. 

July 29. At Middleham, aged 88, Mr. John 
Morgan, sen., farmer, a tenant under the late 
Col. Wood sixty-eight years for land at Middle- 
ham. He was inspector of weights and measures 
for the Division of Hang West, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, for upwards of forty-si 
years. 

At her residence in Brooklyn, New York, aged 
43, Madame Emilie Zulavaky Kossuth, sister o 
Louis Kossuth. She came to America with her 
brother in 1851. 

At Landport-house, Portsea, Mary Anne, wife 
of Maj.-Gen. Foster, commanding Royal Engi- 
neers in the south-western district, and eldest 
dau. of the late Richard Betton, esq., of Great 
Berwick, Salop. 

At Osborne-villas, Stoke, Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. Addis, R.N. 

At Newton, aged 92, Miss Gaye. 

At Llanberris, Wales, aged 58, B. Hartley, esq., 
of Allangate, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

At his residence at Wimbledon, Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Henry Murray, K.C.B., Colonel of the 14th 
Light Dragoons. He was one of the few sur- 
viving Waterloo officers, and had been sixty 
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years in the army, his commission as cornet 
dating as far back as May, 1800. 

July 30. At the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, St. Leonard’s, Exeter, aged 17, Walter, 
eldest son of Dr. Scott. 

In Alfred-st., Plymouth, aged 60, Malcolm 
McLennan, esq., late of Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. 

At Bareppa-house, Mawnan, aged 37, E. J. B. 
Roge:s, esq., solicitor, Penryn, eldest son of the 
late Rev. E. Rogers, Vicar of Constantine, for 
many years Town Clerk of Penryn. 

Aged 58, Frederick Augustus Carrington, esq., 
F.A.S., of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and Ogbourne St. 
George, Wilts, barrister of the Oxford Circuit, 
Recorder of Wokingham, D.L. for Berks, and 
J.P. for Wilts. 

At Money-hill, Hertfordshire, after years of 
severe illness, Maria, wife of Thomas Edward 
Fielder, esq., late of Kyre, Worcestershire, and 
Hartham-park, Wilts. 

John Hammill, esq., one of the magistrates of the 
Marylebone police-court, who only received his 
appointment in January last, upon the retirement 
of Mr. Long. The deceased, who was evidently 
unwell, and complained of a pain in the side 
when he came to business in the morning, dis- 
posed of several night charges, and did duty up 
to twelve o’clock, when he was unable to proceed 
further, and went home in a cab. At half-past 
six in the evening he ceased to exist. Mr. Ham- 
mill, who formerly presided at the Worship-st. 
Police-court, was an excellent magistrate and q 
kind-hearted man. 

In Euston-road, Wm. Rendall, esq. He was 
surgeon in the army in the Peninsula under the 
Duke of Wellington; he also served in the Wal- 
cheren Expedition, and in Canada. 

July 31. At the house of his son-in-law, (Mr. 
R. W. Anderson, St. Martin’s, Coney-st., York,) 
aged 87, Mr. Jos. Williams, formerly of London. 

At his residence, Rose-villa, Exeter, aged 55, 
Alfred Lester, esq., solicitor. 

At the Marine-hotel, Worthing, in his second 
year, Lord Burghersh, elder son of the Earl of 
Westmoreland. 

Aged 38, Mrs. Spooner, wife of Chas. Spooner, 
esq., of Porthmadoc. 

At Clent-grove, aged 81, Mary, last surviving 
‘sister of the late Thos. Liell, esq. 

Aged 74, John Platten, esq., of Lynn. He was 
in the Commission of the Peace for the borough, 
and served the office of Mayor three times. 

In Henrietta-st., Bath, aged 58, Col. J. Cooper, 
of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry. 

At Codford St. Peter, aged 45, Margaretta, 
wife of Isaac Flower, esq., surgeon, and youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Cooper, esq., solicitor, of 
Salisbury. 

At Clay-hill-cottage, Beckenham, aged 62, L, 
Schillio, esq. 

Lately. A Milanese nobleman named Calde- 
rara, leaving his whole fortune, amounting to 
6,000,000f., to the principal hospital of Milan. 
His sole food had for years consisted of half- 
starved rabbits, and about a hundred of these 
animals were discovered running wild about the 
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house in which he died. A few weeks before 
his death this Italian Elwes, who lived in the 
most perfect seclusion, and in a state of misery 
and filth which defies description, was visited by. 
a deputation charged with the office of collecting 
subscriptions for Garibaldi and the Sicilian 
cause. At this application he opened his eyes 
very wide, and protested that he had never 
heard either of the cause or of the man. “It is 
only lately,” he added, ‘‘and by a mere accident, 
that he had been informed that the Austrians 
were no longer in Milan.” 

At the Hotel Dieu, St. Quentin, aged 100, 
Joseph Lallement, a native of Hungary, who was 
made a prisoner of war under the first Republic, 
and afterwards settled in France. 

At Havannah, aged 106, Donna Maria-Trinidad- 
Garrido, widow of an officer in the Spanish navy. 

At Amsterdam, aged 39, Pietro Boccomini, a 
Roman tragic actor, who formed part of the 
Ristoricompany. In 1849 he received two stabs 
with a dagger a little below the heart, and at his 
cries the murderer ran away, exclaiming, ‘“‘ My 
God! I have mistaken my man.” Boccomini 
never completely recovered from the effects of 
his wounds, the author of which could never be 
found. 

At Frankfort, Count de Jun-et-Knyphausen, 
the Hanoverian Minister at Berlin. 

At Toul (Meurthe), Baron Firmin Gouvion, 
the last representative of one of the oldest fami- 
lies in that district. The Moniteur de la Meurthe 
mentions that he has bequeathed the whole of 
his property to the poor of Toul, amounting, 
after the payment of several legacies, to 450,000f. 

Rear-Adm. Sir John Hindmarsh. He entered 
the navy in 1793, served in the “ Bellerophon” 
in Lord Howe's action, June 1, 1794, in Corn- 
wallis’ retreat, and at the battle of the Nile. For 
his conduct in this last action he received the 
especial thanks of Lord Nelson, and was pre- 
sented with a sword by the officers of his own 
ship. He served under Sir James Saumarez in 
the battles of Algesiras and the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and as lieutenant at Trafalgar. He served 
at Flushing, and at the capture of several of the 
West India Islands, as well as under Lord Coch- 
rane in the Basque Roads. Sir John was the 
first governor of the colony of South Australia, 
and had received a medal and seven clasps. 

Aug 1. At his residence near Southampton, 
aged 79, General Gustavus Nicolls, Colonel Com- 
mandant, R.E. He had seen much active service 
in early life, having gone out with several 
regiments as reinforcements to Gibraltar on the 
war breaking out with Spain in 1796, and re- 
mained blockaded in that fortress two years and 
ahalf. In 1799 he proceeded to the West Indies. 
In 1808 he accompanied Sir George Prevost to 
Nova Scotia as commanding engineer, under ex- 
pectations of hostilities with America, and re- 
mained there until the war broke out in 1812, when 
he was actively employed in the protection of the 
frontiers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
He was present at the capture of Morse Island, 
Castine, and Belfast. 

At the Grange, Leamington, aged 65, Lieut.- 
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Col. Pratt, late 17th Lancers, second son of the 
late E. R. Pratt, esq., of Ryston-house. 

Aged 41, Alfred Back, esq., of Stratford-mills, 
Stratford St. Mary. 

At Heighington, aged 80, Jane, dau. of the late 
Rev. James Robson, Vicar of Aycliffe. 

At Brotherton, Eleanor Ann, wife of the Rev. 
W. Bulmer, Vicar of Ferry Fryston. 

At Fountains-hall, near Ripon, Mary, wife of 
Wm. Mason, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 12, Elizabeth Gertrude, dau. 
of the late Rev. Samuel Dennis. 

At Perigueux, after a long illness, Frangois- 
Odon de Froidefond de Boulazac, consul of 
France at Adrianople. 

At the Grange, Leamington, aged 65, Lt.-Col. 
Pratt, late 17th Lancers. 

At Oxford, aged 75, W. Holiday, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 23, Mary, wife of John E. 
Higginbotham, esq., and eldest dau. of Thomas 
Eccles, esq., of Lower Darwen. 

Aged 41, Miss Vandenhoff, after a sudden but 
very severe attack of inflammation of the brain. 
Though best known to the public by her maiden 
name, this lady had been for some few years 
married to a Mr. Swinbourne, a performer of con- 
siderable provincial celebrity. Miss Vandenhoff 
was born in the year 1818, and made her first 
appearance at Drury-lane Theatre as Juliet, 
April 11, 1836. Her histrionic success at this 
theatre, Covent-garden, and the Haymarket, was 
very marked, and in February, 1852, she ap- 
peared to advantage as an authoress, her original 
and elegantly-written play of ‘*‘ Woman’s Heart” 
obtaining much success on the boards of the 
latter theatre. 

Aug. 2. At Cockermouth-castle, aged 70, Gen. 
Sir H. Wyndham, second son of the third Earl of 
Egremont. The title became extinct on the 
death of the fourth Earlin 1845; but Gen. Wynd- 
ham succeeded to the lordship of the barony of 
Egremont and the honour of Cockermouth, and 
otherestates. He was one of the surviving Water- 
loo veterans. On that memorable field he distin- 
guished himself by an attempt which, though un- 
successful, won him high fame. He was a field 
officer, and, seeing the carriage of Jerome Bona- 
parte in the wake of the general retreat, he made 
a dashing attempt to capture the Emperor’s 
brother. But Jerome was on the alert, and leaped 
out by one door while young Wyndham opened 
the other. The deceased was a Conservative 
in polities, but his character as a good landlord, 
a “fine old English gentleman,” and a Waterloo 
hero, won him the respect of those who differed 
from bim in politics. He was member for West 
Cumberland and Colonel of the 11th Hussars. 

Aged 73, John Alexander Brand, esq., of 
Lloyd-sq., London, and formerly of Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Aged 71, Robert Brewin, esq., of Birstall-hall, 
Leicestershire. 

Aged 55, Mr. Edward Wolff Chadwick, a soli- 
citor in extensive practice at Long Ashton. The 
deceased, who held the office of clerk to the 
magistrates, was thrown from his horse and 
killed as he was returning from Bristol. 
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At Hays-farm, Barcombe, aged 81, Mr. Wm. 
Reed. He had been churchwarden in Chailey 
and Barcombe nearly fifty years. 

At Hastings, aged 73, Louisa, widow of Lieut. 
Arthur Shakespear, R.N. 

At Loughborough, aged 89, Edw. Fosbrooke, 
esq., surgeon, Leicester-rd. 

Aug. 3. At Holme, the Hon. Philip Stourton. 
The deceased, who was born January 14, 1796, 
was youngest son of Charles Philip, sixteenth 
Baron Stourton, The hon. gentleman married, 
July 28, 1829, Catherine, eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. Henry Howard, by whom he leaves a family. 

At Oswaldwistle-par ge, L hire, aged 
23, Clarissa, wife of the Rev. Boulby Haslewood, 
M.A., Incumbent of Oswaldwistle, and only sur- 
viving child of the late Capt. Dickens M. Hasle- 
wood, of H.M.’s 14th Regt. 

At the agricultural colony of Gabidiére, near 
Montmoriilon, of which he was the founder, the 
Abbé Fleurimond. 

At Devizes, aged 25, Mary Louisa, youngest 
and last surviving dau. of the late Jas. Levander, 
esq., of Southernhay, Exeter. 

At Kirkcudbright, Margaret Scott, wife of Geo. 
Hamilton, esq., and dau. of the Rev. Dr. Mait- 
land, of Kells. 

At Torquay, Anne, wife of Capt. Oldmixon, 
R.N., and widow of the late John Lyon, esq., of 
Hetton-house, co. Durham, 

Aug. 4. At Bulwell, aged 71, C. Allcock, esq. 

At Kempsey, Malvern, Martha Jean, youngest 
dau. of the late Evan Maclaurin Smith, M.D., of 
Demerara. 

At the residence of his mother, Marine-sq., 
Brighton, aged 26, Charles George, only son of 
the late Charles F. Phillips, esq., of H.M.’s 40th 
Regt. 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 74, Major-General 
Hussell R. Moor, R.A. 

Aged 84, the Rev. Thomas Inglis, D.D., of 
Lochrutton. Dr. Inglis was a native of Loch- 
maben, his father having been provost of that 
burgh. He was ordained in 1806, and had thus 
for more tan half a century been a minister of 
the Church of Scotland. 

At Emsworth, aged 83, Frances, dau. of the 
late Capt. Joseph Holloway. 

In Oxford-sq., Hyde-park, aged 77, Mary Lady 
Smith, widow of Sir David William Smith, bart., 
of Alnwick. 

M. Scipion Mourgue, formerly Secretary-Gen. 
to the Ministry of the Interior. 

At Beyrout, the Rev. Father Leroy, apostolic 
prefect of the Lazarists in Egypt and Syria, 
and founder of several charitable institutions 
in Alexandria, Damascus, and Beyrout. He 
was at Damascus at the outbreak of the late 
massacre, and was obliged to seek refuge, with 
others of the Lazarists and several sisters of 
charity, in the residence of the Emir Abd-el- 
Kader, but fell a victim to the fatigues and the 
terrible emotions which he underwent on this 
sad occasion, having in a few hours witnessed 
the destruction by fire of the hospital, the con- 
vent, and church which he had mainly helped in 
erecting at Damascus. 
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At his residence, Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor- 
sq., aged 77, William Kerry, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 81, Ann, widow of the 
late James Gillman, esq., of Highgate. 

In Clarendon-rd., Kensington-park, aged 37, 
Archibald Wm. Dickson, late Capt. H.M.’s 17th 
Foot. 

Aged 42, Baron Dickinson Webster, esq., of 
Penns, Sutton Coldfield. He was present at the 
review of the Volunteers in Calthorpe-park in 
July last as one of the staff of Lord Leigh. On 
that day he rode over from Penns in a drenching 
storm of rain, got thoroughly soaked, and, as 
was not unusual, for he had a sportsman’s disre- 
gard of personal care, allowed his clothes to dry 
upon him. A few days afterwards inflammation 
of the lungs began, and for nearly a week previ- 
ous to his decease the fatal result of the attack 
was scarcely doubtful. He was a magistrate, and 
his troop of yeomanry was a model of good or- 
ganization and good fellowship. 

At Piddletrenthide, Joseph Davis, esq. 

At her residence, Emsworth, Hants, aged 83, 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Joseph 
Holloway, of that place, and aunt of Mrs. Watts, 
of Charlotte-st., Bath. 

At Birkenhead, Frederica, relict of John 
Lodge, esq., and fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
Archibald H. Cathcart, Rector of Kinax, York- 
shire. 

At Montpelier-villas, Brighton, Elizabeth, wife 
of Henry Hopkins, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Drayton-house, Norfolk, aged 75, 
Francis Green Bradshaw, esq., a magistrate of 
the co. of Norfolk, and formerly of the 52nd Foot. 
The deceased entered the army in January, 1805, 
and served with the 5th Dragoon Guards in the 
Peninsula, including the battles of Vittoria and 
Toulouse, for which he received the war-medal 
with two clasps. 

Aged 58, James Campbell, esq., of Colet-pl., 
Commercial-rd.-east. 

At Champs Elysées, Paris, Count Eugene le 
Hon, who has been long known as one of the most 
zealous patrons of the turf in France. 

At Bristol, under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary and painful interest, Mr. Hinchcliff, 
coroner of Dudley. He arrived at the Queen’s 
Hotel on Aug. 1 with his bride, on his 
matriage-tour. At night he betrayed signs of 
erratic conduct, left his wife, and proceeded alone 
to another inn at the Quayside. Next day he 
sent a cab for his baggage. The cabman was 
detained, and Mrs. Hinchcliff’s brother pro- 
ceeded in search of the missing bridegroom with 
a view to effect a reconciliation. He was per- 
suaded to return to the Queen’s Hotel, where he 
remained that day with his wife and friends. 
At night he again disappeared, and next day he 
had his luggage removed. On Saturday night 
(Aug. 4) he obtained a lodging at a house in 
Thames-street, Bristol, but early the next morn- 
ing threw himself out of the window and was 
killed. In the deceased’s clothes (he was un- 
dressed when he committed the fatal act) were 
found £17 in gold, £10 in notes, and some silver 
and copper. 
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Aged 77, Richard Saunders, esq., West Derby- 
road, Liverpool. 

At her house, Seymour-grove, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, aged 76, Frances, widow of Charles 
Rickards, of Salford. 

At Reading, Isabella, wife of the Rev. H. E. 
Howse, formerly of Lincombe-villa. 

At Wimbledon, General the Hon. Sir Henry 
Murray, K.C.B., after a service of sixty years. 
The deceased had served in Italy, Egypt, Wal- 
cheren, the latter part of the Peninsular war, 
and Waterloo. He was a grandson of the great 
Lord Mansfield, and lost a son, a captain in the 
Rifle Brigade, in the Caffre war of 1848. 

At Uphaven, Wilts, aged 76, Mrs. Compton, 
wife of Mr. Compton of Fisherton. 

In Queen-sq., Bath, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict 
of Major George Pigot, of H.M.’s 9th Light 
Dragoons. 

Aug. 6. At White Barns, Herts, aged 82, 
Thomas Hoblyn, esq., F.R.S., of Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, and late Chief Clerk in H.M.’s Treasury. 

At Harrogate, aged 51, John Mc Kay, esq., of 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

At his residence, Bloomsbury-pl., Brighton, 
John King Dingle, esq. 

At Leamington, Miss Ariana Maria Pensam, of 
Gordon-st., Gordon-sq. 

At the residence of his daughter, Clevedon-st., 
Toxteth-park, aged 78, John Parrott, esq. 

At Terally, Kirkmaiden, Dr. Robert Wilson, 
after a short but severe attack of jaundice. Dr. 
Wilson was formerly in the 7th Hussars, a regi- 
ment which he left to volunteer for the Crimea, 
and he there put his name conspicuously and 
imperishably on the page of history, by his gal- 
lant achievement at the awful crisis of Inker- 
mann, when, by a daring yet judicious effort, 
he saved his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge from imminent peril.— Wigtownshire Free 
Press. 

Aug.7. At the residence of her father, (W. 
Hawtrey, esq., Frimley, Surrey,) of consumption, 
aged 25, Ann, wife of Mr. James W. Blackburn, 
of Cheapside. 

At Brompton-barracks, Chatham, Major Stop- 
ford, Adjutant of the Royal Engineers, son of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Montague Stopford, K.C.B. He 
served during the whole of the Crimean cam- 
paign, including the battles of Alma, Balaklava, 
Inkermann, and Sebastopol, where he served as 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Sir John Burgoyne. He 
also superintended the laying down the field 
electric telegraph in the Crimea. Major Stopford 
was 12 years in the corps of Royal Engineers, his 
commissions bearing date,— second lieut., Octo- 
ber 1, 1847; first lieut., July 15, 1851; captain, 
February 23, 1856; and major, September 22, 
1858. In addition to the Crimean medal he was 
also decorated with the 4th class of the Medjidie, 
the Sardinian medal, and the Turkish medal. 

Aug. 8. At East Wickham, Kent, aged 66, 
Chevalier Samson Cahlmann, of Austin-friars, 
Consul-General for Saxe-Weimar. 

At Shrewton, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Matthews, Vicar of that place. 

At Stratton, Cornwall, John Dicker Inglett, 
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only child of the late Inglett Fortescue, of Buck- 
land Filleigh and Dawlish, Devon, and the last 
male representative of the Buckland Filleigh 
branch of the Fortescue family. 

At Oak-grove-terr., Anerley, aged 60, William 
Burnham Blackwell, esq., formerly of Ashover, 
Derbyshire. 

Aged 61, Sarah, wife of J. W. Gowring, esq., 
of Aldeby-hall, Norfolk. 

Aug.9%. Mr. Lucius Brutus Blackner, eldest 
son of John Blackner, the author of ‘‘ The History 
of Nottingham,” &c., committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself. The deceased was of a nervous tem- 
perament, and had been on the day previous to 
witness the execution of Fenton, the Walkering- 
ham murderer. This it appears weighed heavily 
on his spirits, and the next morning he was found 
hanging by the neck in his own room. He was 
cut down, but life was extinct. 

John Dalbiac Luard, esq., second son of Lieut.- 
Col. Luard. 

At Winchelsea, aged 70, Mr. Charles Hill. De- 
ceased was governor of Winchelsea gaol for thirty- 
seven years, 

Aged 34, Rosabella Louisa Morris, eldest dau. 
of Mr. W. Rose, Church-st., Warwick. 

At Botesdale, aged 94, Ann, wife of the late 
Robt. Flowerdew, esq., of Wortham-hall. 

At Corbetts Tey, Essex, aged 77, T. Price, esq. 

At his residence, Toddington-manor, Beds, 
aged 78, Wm. Dodge Cooper Cooper, esq., Deputy- 
Lieut. for the co. of Bedford and Justice of the 
Peace for the co. of Bedford and Middlesex and 
the Cinque Ports. 

Elizabeth, the wife of William Belt, of Bruns- 
wick-sq. 

Aug. 10. At Totton, near Southampton, aged 
38, William O. S., eldest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Gilly. 

In London, aged 59, Mr. Chas. May, C.E., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., formerly of Ipswich. 

At Searbro’, Judith Puttering, wife of the Rev. 
Basil Beridge, Rector of Algarkirke-cum-Fosdike, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Glocester-terrace, Hyde-park, (the residence 
of her brother-in-law, J. Thompson, esq.,) Mar- 
garet Holmes, wife of William Clement, esq., of 
Alton, Hants. 

At Dorset-gardens, Brighton, aged 58, Eliza, 
relict of John Watson, esq., formerly of Bental- 
villa, Lower Clapton. 

Aug. 11. Aged 76, Mrs. Webster, Bank-hall, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, relict of G. Webster, esq. 

At Uckfield, aged 81, Philadelphia Albinia 
Woodward, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. George Woodward, Rector of Maresfield. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, aged 40, Mary Caroline, 
wife of Matthew T. Coleman, esq. 

At the house of his sister, Vale-lodge, Sutton, 
Surrey, aged 52, Theophilus Thompson, M.D., 
F.R.S., of Upper George-st., Portman-sq. 

Aug. 12. In Henrietta-st., Bath, Fanny Louisa, 
relict of Capt. Henry Hollings, of the 66th Ben- 
gal N.I. 

At Camberwell-green, Surrey, aged 77, Lucy 
Wale Basnett, twin with the late Nathaniel Wale 
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Basnett, and dau. of the late Nathaniel Basnett, 
of the East India-house. 

At the parsonage, Wilberfoss,-Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Holmes. 

At Clifton, Charlotte, the eldest surviving dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Rose, Rector of Beckenham, 
Kent, and Carshalton, Surrey. 

At St. Leonards-on-Sea, Miss Catharine Matilda 
Greatrex, of Park-end, Sydenham, second dau. of 
the late John Greatrex, esq., of Tichfield-house, 
Regent’s-park. 

At Bedford-pl., Brighton, Elizabeth, wife of J. 
Angas, esq. 

At his residence, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 76, 
Francis Garner, esq. 

Aug. 13. At the Rectory, Ordsall, near Ret- 
ford, (the residence of her brother, the Rev. 
Thos. King,) aged 85, Catherine, dau. of Thos. 
King, esq., Jate of Sileby, Leicestershire. 

At Weston-super-Mare, of gastric fever, aged 
14, the Hon. Gerald John Lambart, son of the 
Earl of Cavan. 

At Brent Pelham-hall, Herts, aged 77, Mary 
Frances Howley, widow of William, late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Aged 34, James Shaw, esq., of Oakhurst, near 
Leeds, eldest son of the late Jas. Shaw, esq., of 
Stubbin, Holmfirth. 

In Brunswick-sq., Brighton, aged 48, Metcalfe 
Larken, esq., late of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Aug. 14. At his residence, Marygate, George 
Lawton, jun., esq,, proctor, eldest son of George 
Lawton, esq., of Nunthorpe. 

At Freshford, aged 79, Alice Susanna, wife of 
the Rev. C. Baker, of Freshford, and Rector of 
Tellisford. 

At Brockhill, near Hythe, Frances Anne, wife 
of the Rev. J. H. Allen, and youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. William Tournay, Rector of Denton, 
Kent. 

Aged 8, Rokeby James Thomas, eldest son of 
Capt. R. 8S. W. Jones, 2nd W.1. Regt. 

At Berlin, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, M. de Beaulaincourt, an officer of cavalry, 
military attaché of the Embassy at that court 
from France. 

Aug. 15. At Honiton, aged 65, Robert Henry 
Aberdein, esq., coroner for East Devon. The de- 
ceased was registrar of the County Court, which 
office he held for many years. He was also for 
Many years coroner for the district of Honiton, 
and had filled the civic chair in the years 1849, 
1855, and 1859. 

At Appleby, aged 75, John Moore, esq. 

At Warminster, aged 81, Jane Flower, relict of 
John Hoare, esq., surgeon. 

Aug. 16. At Paris, whither he had repaired 
for his health, on leave of absence, M. Gérardy- 
Saintine, French Consul at Erzeroum. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Vice-Adm. Isaac Haw- 
kins Morrison. 

Aug. 17. At Wootton-hall, Warwickshire, 
aged 70, the Dowager Lady Smythe. 

Aug. 20. At Margate, Henry William Tancred, 
esq., Q.C., Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and for 
nearly thirty years M.P. for Banbury. 
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AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area a ending Saturday, 
» in ion 
REGISTRARS pe Oe i 
DISTRICTS. ‘Acres | 1861. || July | July | Aug. | Aug. | Ang. 


21, » | 4 11, | 18, 
1860. | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. 





Mean Temperature 


° ° ° 
. _ * | 690 | 556 | 58:2 | 563 |) 578 





London. . « + « 


78029 |2862236 || 975 | 975 | 1047 | 999 | 1029 





1-6. West Districts . 

7-11. North Districts . 

12-19. Central Districts 
20-25. East Districts 





10786 | 376427 168 | 172| 168; 160] 147 
13533 | 490396 || 203; 198 | 210; 190 | 222 
1938 | 393256 143 | 141 | 169; 149| 158 
6230 | 485522 || 218] 211 | 245 | 219] 237 
45542 | 616635 243 | 253 | 255 | 281] 265 





























Week ending 


Deuths Registered. Births Registered. 
2B |7S| 2S lz ; | 3 
Saturda, ais fu les| as a E c 2/2 
’ 3s a=] 
* Pas 82 / Se) Se ee & gis 





July 21 .{| 478] 136] 176] 188 
» 28 .| 527] 185) 140; 149 
Aug 4 .| 548| 136] 164; 159 
» 11 .| 541] 181] 1384) 148 
» 18 .| 574| 186) 143] 146 








975 || 809 | 827 | 1636 
975 || 917 | 868 | 1785 
1047 || 921 | 831 | 1752 
999 |! 857 | 799 | 1656 
1029 | 829] 856 | 1685 
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PRICE OF CORN. 














Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 

Weeks. J) 57 10 33 4 26 2 41 10 46 4 41 3 
Week ending 

Aug 18} 99 6 | 34 0 | 61 | 49 | 46 5 | 41 O 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 20. 
of Hay, 37. Os. to 51. 5s. — Straw, 17. 10s. to 12. 18s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 62. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ......cccssssseeeeeB8 8d. to 5s. 4d. | 
pesasts As. 


Mutton.........ccscceee Od. to Ge. Gd. | Bensts......cccccccccccccceccscccscscee 
WEN sisads iacacsse bila si 4s. 2d.to 5s. 4d. | Sheep and Lambs .............s000 
UGE vecceckaces eee’ Be. Bd. to de. 10d. | Calves ......ccccccrcccccccccceccscsccee 
Lamb ............ ahadbead Be. Gd. to Gs. 4d. | Pigs.....ccccccocsrscccccccccccccescccee 


COAL-MARKET, Ava. 20. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 20. 


4,870 
27,500 
229 
270 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. Od. to 18s. 0d. Other sorts, 16s. 0d. to 16s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late Ww. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From July 24 to August 23, inclusive. 





. |Barom. 
Leo . 


Weather. 


Thermometer.|Barom. 
$ 4 














in. pts. 
29. 94/ifr. cly. slgt.rn. 
29. 93\\do. do. 

29. 77|\do.do.slt.rn.cl. 
. 66)\rain, cloudy 
29. 81)icl.h.rn.th.1t.cl 
. O8}\do.fr.cl. hy. xn. 

th. It. cl. 
- 98iido. do.rn.cldy, 
. 88)ido. 
. 80)\do. fr. rn. cldy. 
. 70j\\doslgt.rn. cly. 

66}\do. rain 

. 55/\rain, cldy. fair 
. 67|\fair 
. 89j\rain, fair 
. 78|\fine, cloudy 


























DAILY PRICE 


OF STOCKS. 


hvy. rn, cldy. 
fair, cldy. rain, 
3||do. do. 

heavy rain 

v eldy. fair, rain 
do. do. slgt.rn. 
do. do. hvy.rn. 
do. do. do. 
fair,cly. hy.rn. 
cldy.fr.slgt.rn. 
constant rain 
fair, cldy. rain 
cloudy, tair 
2\|do. do. 

hvy. rain 

fr. cldy. hy.rn. 























New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Bank 
Stock. 


India 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 
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